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The hunt is on 

‘ Modern fox hunting 
is not unregulated 
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Yeltsin praises farming reforms 


By Chrystia Freeland in Moscow 

Russia is set to export part of this 
year's grain harvest after import- 
ing wheat for 50 years. Boris 
Yeltsin, president, trumpeting 
the country's return to "the glory 
of a great grain power", said he 
expected a harvest of 80m tonnes 
and predicted that Russia could 
sell up to 10m tonnes. 

Grain traders, however, were 
sceptical about how much would 
be exported, although the mar- 
kets had come to expect a large 
harvest In Russia in recent weeks 
in line with much of eastern 
Europe. Wheat prices are already 
at low levels because of good 
harvests around the world and 
traders said the Russian exports 
were unlikely to have much 
impact. 

This year’s predicted harvest is 
nearly a third greater than the 
dismal yields in 1995 when 
Russia produced just 63.4m 
tonnes of grain. Last year's 
harvest was only marginally 
better at 69.3ra tonnes. 

Mr Yeltsin said the robust har- 
vest was a sign that reforms were 
beginning to work even in the 
agricultural sector, which has 
long lagged behind in the coun- 
try's market transformation. "It 
showed that agricultural produc- 
tion is by no means doomed to be 
a lossmaking." the president 
added. 

The Russian leader credited the 
agricultural revival to reforms 
which had given farmers greater 
independence from the Soviet-era 
bureaucracy, allowing them more 
freedom to chose suppliers of 


fuel, fertiliser and so on. He 
continued his crusade on behalf 
of private farmers, saying they 
represented Russia's future and 
should be allowed freely to buy 
and sell land. 

Mr Yeltsin also praised a new 
system, pioneered this year, of 
channelling credits to the agri- 
cultural sector through commer- 
cial banks. He said the mecha- 
nism bad provided a way to 
continue offering farmers subsi- 
dised credits while cutting down 
on the loan defaults which have 
been a burden on the Russian 
budget. 

Mikhail Friedman, chairman of 
the Alfa Group, one of two banks 
through which agricultural cred- 
its are being channelled, praised 
the new system and said rural 
Russia was on the brink of 
revival. "Traditionally, at least 
over the last 50 years, we have 
bought at least 20m tonnes of 
grain from the US and Canada," 
he added. "It was a very big busi- 
ness." ; 

In London. Richard Mayhew, 
grain futures broker at commodi- 
ties group GNT, said; “I would be 
surprised if they exported 10m 
tonnes, but they will export 
something." Russia was likely to 
export lower quality feed wheat 
and barley and would need to 
import milling wheat, a higher 
quality grain used for bread. 

Reaction in Chicago was that 
the news would be “a psychologi- 
cal negative" for the market, as 
Russia would no longer be a 
buyer of wheat. 

Additional reporting by Maggie 
Urry and John Authers 


Confetti greets Philippine protesters 


$lbn as Turner 



Popular support yesterday rained down on protesters marching in the financial district of Makati. The 
demonstrators oppose government attempts to extend President Fidel Ramos' period of office. nam ap 


warms to UN 


By Richard Tomkins in New York 

Media mogul Ted Turner has 
strong views on global wanning. 

Asked on Thursday night why 
he had suddenly developed an 
interest in it. he replied: "Polar 
ice caps are melting. I have an 
Island and I know the ocean is 
rising, because I watched my 
beach washed away . . . Haven’t 
you been outside lately? It’s hot- 
ter than hell out there." 

A couple of hours earlier the 
mercurial Mr Turner, founder of 
the Cable News Network televi- 
sion channel, had astonished 
guests at the United Nations 
Association's annual rtfnn pr In 
New York by ann ouncing that he 
planned to make a charitable gift 
of $lbn to support UN causes. 

He said the money - roughly 
equivalent to the UN’s annual - 
budget - would be used to estab- 
lish a foundation to benefit UN 
programs helping refugees and 
children, clearing land mines, 
fighting disease, and doing 
research into global warming. 

Afterwards Mr Turner told 
CNN interviewer Larry King that 
he had always been drawn to the 
UN. “All for one and one for all, 
you know," he said. “I loved that 
Coca-Cola commercial where the 
all kids got on the mountain top 
and sang 'We are the world.' " 

Mr Turner's gift follows a tradi- 
tion of philanthropic gestures by 


rich US business people such as 
Andrew Carnegie, Henry Ford 
and John D. Rockefeller. 

The donations are driven by a 
variety of motives including gen- 
erosity, guilt or a search for 
immortality. Recently another 
factor hna been added: the publi- 
cation of league tables showing 
the biggest charitable contribu- 
tors in the US- 

Last year, Mr Turner - who 
had set up a charitable founda- 
tion to support environmental 
causes - accused billionaires like 
Warren Buffett and Bill Gates of 
being “ol* skinflints” afraid to 
“loosen up their wads” for fear of 
slipping down the league table of 
the wealthiest Americans. 

Mr Turner said he had decided 
to give away $lbn on the spur of 
the moment, after finding that 
his net worth had risen from 
$2J2bn to $3.2tra since January. 

However, as so often with char- 
itable donations, the gift Is not 
quite as generous as it appears. 

It wifi be delivered in 10 annual 
instalments of $lOQm, so its value 
in today’s money* Is reduced. 
“Present-day value, that’s about 
9800,000,” Mr Turner joked. 

It is also being paid in stock Mr 
Turner received when be sold 
CNN to Time Warner, not In 
cash. The details of the transac- 
tion are unclear, but Mr Turner 
said: Til probably do well out of 
this before it’s over with." 


Pinault launches $5bn bid for Worms & Cie 


By Bertrand Benoit and 
Andrew Jack in Parte 

Artemis, the holding company of 
the French businessman Fran- 
cois Pinault, yesterday launched 
a FFr30bn (S5.05bn) hostile bid 
for Worms & Cie, the French 
financial and industrial con- 
glomerate. 

Artemis controls 43 per cent of 
the retailing group Pinault Pria- 
temps Sedonte. 

The action marked the second 


shake-up in two weeks In the 
French stock market, following a 
FFr28bn hostile bid launched by 
the retailer Promod£s for its 
rival Casino. 

It also fuelled speculation that 
there would be a series of rival 
bids for Worms in the coming 
days, notably to gain control of 
Worms' profitable insurance sub- 
sidiary, Athena. 

Artemis, via Ewan, a subsid- 
iary which owns 0.49 per cent of 
Worms, is offering FFr410 per 


share for the company and 
FFr655 per convertible bond. 

It said the takeover would cre- 
ate a third line of business for 
the group in financial services, a 
strategy it had been pursuing for 
some time. Athena would be 
restructured with the aim of 
finding new partners, and the 
future of Worms’ industrial 
stakes, which range from paper 
to sugar, was “assured’'. 

Worms would not comment on 
the offer before a Judgment due 


by the end of next weds from the 
French market regulator on 
whether the bid is valid. 

Worms’ shares closed at 
FFr385.90 yesterday. 

According to analysts, the 
price on offer represented a dis- 
count of between FFr140 and 
FFr170 per share. 

Artemis described Mr Pinault 
as a “long-term investor”. It said 
the offer would “probably not go 
ahead" if the group did not 
obtain 67 per cent of Worms & 


Cie. The main shareholders of 
Worms & Cie are the Worms 
family with 22 per cent, the 
Agnelli group with 20 per cent, 
and insurers AGF and Wftrt- 
temgbergische which own more 
than 10 per cent 
The funding and management 
of the operation will be bandied 
by Credit Agricole-Indosuez, 
Credit Lyonnais, ING Barings, 
and J.P. Morgan. 


Blue-blooded target. Page 22 
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America shuts its gates 

More and more Americans are living within fenced, guarded enclaves 
- a trend spreading even to inner city public housing. The fortress 
community is popularly seen as a guaranteed haven for people who 
want to live shuttered against outsiders. But social scientists see the 
trend as a rejection of the mutuality on which the US was founded. 

To them, the gated community is less a fortress than a Trojan horse 
concealing forces of social and political disintegration. Page 7 

Japanese minister poised to quit: Controversial Japanese 
cabinet minister Koko Sato ts expected to resign on Monday after 
only a week in the job. The appointment of Mr Sato, convicted of 
bribe-taking in the 1970s Lockheed scandal, sent public support for 
prime minister Ryu taro Hashimoto and his administration plummet- 
ing. Page 3 

Blair hails Welsh vote; British prime minister Tony Blair hailed 
a government victory after the people of Wales backed the creation of 
a Welsh assembly - though only by the narrowest of margins. Moves 
to create an assembly would continue, Mr Blair said, and the govern- 
ment would try to allay fears voiced during the referendum cam- 
paign. Page 5 

Pinochet's last parade: The glories of Chile’s army are 
celebrated with an annual parade in Santiago, but yesterday's was 
special: it marked Gen Augusto Pinochet's last year as army com- 
mander. He retires next March, aged 82, after a quarter of a century 
in command. No one now seriously challenges the economic changes 
be initiated in Chile - or his Impunity despite the "disappearance" of 
2,000 political opponents during his government Page 3 

mg Zemin 

>wn as a lukewarm reformer at best. 

. former factory boss rose suddenly 
imminence following the 1989 
lanmen Square protests. Now he 
s to carry out a painful overhaul of 
state sector which is certain to ignite 
ositlon among redundant workers “ 

in in the news, Page 6 
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Bank link-up scaled down 

Swiss Bank Corporation and the Long Term Credit Bank of Japan are 
scaling down plans for a cross-shareholding alliance and now plan 
the early purchase of only 1 per cent of each other's shares instead of 
3 per cent. Two months ago SBC announced it would spend an esti- 
mated S850m forging an alliance with LTCB in the first such deal 
between a Japanese and non-Japanese bank. Page 24 

Accountants’ merger plan sparks fears: Executives at some 
of the world's leading companies expressed concerns about the giant 
global merger planned by “Big Six" accountancy firms Price Water- 
house and Coopers & Ly brand. Opposition to the merger, which still 
needs competition regulators' clearance and backing from the firms' 
8.500 partners, was centred In London where the new firm would be 
auditor to half of FTSE 100 companies. Page 24 

Shares end off their best In Paris and Frankfurt: 
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News of a third unexpected takeover bid 
this month - Artemis' for Worms - failed 
to lift the Paris bourse, where shares 
ended little changed on the day though 5 
per cent up on the week. The CAC 40 
Index ended L19 lower at 2,977.18. Frank- 
fort stocks fell in late trade, dampened by 
early Wall Street losses and the lower dol- 
lar. The Ibis indicated Dax Index finished 
20.98 weaker at 3,983.06. Milan shares ended close the day’s highest 
amid mounting hopes of lower rates. Page 21: Artemis bid. Page 24 

Diamond pact renewed: South African diamonds giant De Beers 
has finally reached a deal over Russia's rough diamond exports. The 
accord with Almzy Rossii Sakha, the main Russian producer, ends 
months of fraught negotiations since the relationship between Russia 
and De Beers broke down at the end of last year, and should lead to a 
full agreement next month. Page 19 

Oprah keeps faith with TV fans: Oprah Winfrey, America's 
most popular talkshow host, is to continue to produce her pro- 
gramme for another two seasons. Her ann ouncement came as a relief 
for her millions of fans - and for investors in King World Produc- 
tions. the New York-based company which syndicates the show inter- 
nationally. When a Los Angeles TV station recently reported that Ms 
Winfrey would not be renewing her contract. King World stock 
dipped 2 per cent to about S39. Page 23 
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NEWS: EUROPE 


Swedes press on with spending boost 


By Tim Burt m Stockholm 


Sweden’s ruling Social 
Democratic party, facing a 
re-election campaign next 
year, yesterday announced a 
swathe of public sector 
spending increases in its 
1998 budget bflL 
Erik Asbrink, the finance 
minister, said a strengthen- 
ing economy and rapidly 
improving public finances 
would enable the govern- 
ment to Increase spending 
next year without breaching 
its SKr720bn ($94bn) expen- 
diture ceiling. 


Presenting the budget to 
parliament. Mr Asbrink out- 
lined plans to increase local 
government spending to 
SKrSbn next year, with a fur- 
ther sKrttra investment in 
1999 and 2000. 

He also confirmed propos- 
als outlined at last week’s 
party congress to increase 
child allowances, create up 
to 140.000 adult education 
places and a new scheme to 
ease youth unemployment. 

Hie plans were criticised, 
however, by employers 
organisations and econo- 
mists, who claimed the gov- 


ernment spending pro- 
gramme was based on over- 
optimistic forecasts. 

“This budget sends a sig- 
nal that Sweden has moved 
into harvest time, and the 
government seems more 
intent on pleasing the 
unions than the markets," 
said Jan Kerin, chief econo- 
mist at the Swedish Employ- 
ers' Confederation. 

Carl Hamilton, chief econ- 
omist at gvenska Handels- 
banken, said that while the 
economy had strengthened 
the government’s forecasts 
could be jeopardised by a 


downturn in the business 
cycle. 

"Hie only reason why the 
stock market and krona 
have not reacted more 
adversely is that many other 
countries, by comparison, 
have substantial problems," 
he added. 

The SX general index fell 
20.85 points yesterday to 
3,117.74, while the krona 
remained unchanged against 
the D-Mark at SKr*L28 yud 
strengthened slightly 
against the dollar to SKrt.GO. 

Mr Asbrink, meanwhile, 
told parliament that Sweden 


was set far a period of eco- 
nomic well-being, with (HIP 
growth forecast at 2.3 per 
cent this year and 3.1 per 
cent next At the same time, 
the 1.9 per cent deficit In 
government finances is 
expected to revert to a bal- 
ance in 1998, with a surplus 
of 0.5 per cent pencilled for 
1999 and L5 per cent in 2000. 

"We are now experiencing 
the first cyclical upturn for 
30 years that has not been 
preceded by an expansive 
economic policy or devalua- 
tion," said Mr Asbrink. "Hie 
strengthening of the cycle Is 


taking place whQe retaining 
a low inflation rate and con- 
fidence in price stability." - 

According to the govern- 
ment, the improving eco- 
nomic picture should help 
cut registered unemploy- 
ment from 84 to 7.4 per cent 
in 1998. 

• The government yester- 
day announced that it would 
be setting out its position bn 
European economic and 
monetary union next month. 
It is expected to recommend 
that Sweden .does not join 
the single currency at the 
start date in 1999. 


Greek markets 
watchdog takes 
a tough line 


By Kerin Hope hi Athens 


Franco-German summit calls for 
Airbus response to US threat 


By Peter Norman in Weimar 


Germany and France 
yesterday pledged to boost 
efforts to create a European 
aerospace industry that can 
compete with the giant cor- 
poration created by the US 
merger of Boeing and 
McDonnell Douglas. 

Speaking at the end of a 
two-day summit. Helmut 
Kohl, the German chancel- 
lor, said a European 
response to the US challenge 
in aircraft and space technol- 
ogy was one of “the most 
urgent questions" lacing his 
government. Lionel Jospin. 
France's Socialist prime min- 
ister. said France had 
stressed the importance of 
stronger industrial “poles” 
in areas such as aerospace 


and telecommunications. 

The question of turning 
Airbus Industrie, the aircraft 
consortium, into a limited 
company was raised in talks 
between Mr Kohl and Mr 
Jospin and President Jac- 
ques Chirac. A French offi- 
cial said the leaders bad 
agreed Airbus should have 
its new industrial structure 
by the start of 1999. 

The leaders did not tackle 
the details of restructuring, 
relying on the news of their 
talks to serve as a “signal” 
to the companies involved. 
In Bonn's eyes, one of the 
biggest difficulties is uncer- 
tainty about whether and 
bow Aerospatiale, the 
French Airbus partner, will 
be privatised by Mr Jospin's 
government 


Such difficulties were not 
allowed to sully the upbeat 
mood of this 70th bilateral 
summit, however. By avoid- 
ing detailed discussion on a 
number of contentious 
issues, the three men were 
able to demonstrate a united 
and cordial front and prove 
that Bonn's centrist govern- 
ment can work alongside the 
French “cohabitation" of a 
Socialist prime minister and 
Ganllist president 
Indeed, Weimar, as the 
centre of classical culture in 
18th century Germany, was 
deliberately chosen for the 
signing yesterday of a series 
of cultural and educational 
agreements. These included 
an accord for a Franco-Ger- 
man “univers i ty” which will 
eventually issue its own 


qualifications and be created 
from a network of existing 
universities in the two coun- 
tries. The two governments 
also agreed to increase bilin- 
gual education In German 
and French schools and 
widen recognition of educa- 
tional and vocational qualifi- 
cations. 

Looking ahead to Novem- 
ber's special European 
Union employment summit, 
the two sides decided to 
paper over their differences 
on how best to combat 
unemployment. 

Mr Kohl stressed that he 
still opposed expensive Euro- 
pean employment initiatives 
and public sector job cre- 
ation along the lines of the 
Jospin government's pro- 
gramme. But he Insisted that 



Lionel Jospin and Jacques Chirac (left and centre) visit the 
Goethe House in Weimar with Helmut Kohl ap 


governments could learn 
from each other and should 
not get involved in Ideologi- 
cal trench warfare. 

Similarly, the chancellor 
would not be drawn into a 
squabble over France’s wish 


for a forum of economics and 
finance ministers to put 
alongside the independent 
European Central Bank after 
the planned start of eco- 
nomic and monetary union 
in 1999. 


Greece’s capital markets 
commission, the watchdog 
for the Athens stock 
exchange, has shut down six 
of the capital's 89 brokerage 
houses since launching for- 
mal audits of their activities 
late last year. 

The move to improve trad- 
ing practices came after an 
insider trading scandal 
Closed the exchange for 
three days last November. 
The commission hired a 
team of professional auditors 
on the advice of Athens rep- 
resentatives of the “Big Six" 
international accountancy 

firms 

Last week the owners of a 
small brokerage, AAGHS. 
shut shop and disappeared 
after being warned that their 
licence could he revoked. 
AAGHS. which dealt mostly 
with investors in provincial 
cities, reportedly owed its 
clients more than Dr2bn 
(87.2m). 

Analysts said AAGHS was 
suspected of lending shares 
in its custody to other small 
brokers in return for a fee. 
The stock market soared fol- 
lowing the award of the 2004 
Olympic Games to Athens, 
with demand for shares in 
cement and construction 
companies outstripping sup- 
ply by a wide margin. 

Prof Stavros Thomadakis. 
the commission chairman, 
says: "We are recommending 


that small brokerages form 
alliances and mergers in 
order to consolidate their 
position. It's important to 
ensure that the market is 
operating smoothly before 
customers are offered new 

products like futures and 
options.” 

parliament is due to 
approve enabling legislation 
later this month to modern- 
ise settlement and custody 
procedures and introduce 
new financial products early 
next year. These will include 
derivatives and a screen- 
based bond trading system 
aimed at expanding the sec- 
ondary market in govern- 
ment and corporate securi- 
ties. The first derivatives 

product is expected to be a 
jfntures contract based on a 
oew share index of blue-chip 
Greek stocks, to be launched 
next week by PTSE Interna- 
tional and the Athens stock 
exchange. 

Greek depositary receipts, 
modelled on ADRs in the US, 
are to be introduced in order 
to encourage trading In 
shares of companies active 
in the southern Balkans and 
the Black Sea region. 

The legislation also pro- 
vides for tighter regulation 
of trading, with directors of 
mutual funds, senior execu- 
tives in listed companies and 
brokerage houses, and finan- 
cial journalists being 
required to disclose details 
of sizeable tr ans actions. 
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O n Monday, Paddy Power 
in Baggot Street was offer- 
ing S to l on a female pres- 
ident Yesterday there wasn't a 
boo kmake r in Dublin who would 
give you odds. 

For all the surprises of Mary 
Robinson's seven-year term, tew 
can have expected the extraordi- 
nary events of the past week with 
the three main parties - the popu- 
list Fianna Fail, conservative Fine 
Gael and Labour - all nominating 
women for the election on October 
30. 

The press were unsure how to 
react "Oh for a candidate who 
drinks and fornicates." lamented 
Miriam Lord in the Irish Indepen- 
dent not sure whether to cele- 
brate this little piece of history. 

It was left to the Mess Associa- 
tion. the British news agency, to 
pen the best joke, anointing 
Ireland’s very own Spice Girls. 
Adi Roche, the anti-nuclear cam- 


paigner and Labour's choice was 
Charity Since; Mary Banotti. the 
Fine Gael European MP, was Euro 
Spice; Mary McAleese, the Belfast- 
born academic chosen by Fianna 
Fail, became Northern Spice, leav- 
ing Dana as "All kinds of every- 
thing Spice” - a reference to her 
winning entry in the 1970 Eurovis- 
ion song contest. 

Even party strategists admitted 
to an plummt of cloning in their 
search for a replacement for Mrs 
Robinson. 

But ironically, with no men run- 
ning, gender will not be a cam- 
paign issue. In 1 99a women sup- 
porters of Fianna Fail voted for 
Mrs Robinson, Labour's nominee. 
As a result voting patterns are 
likely to be more predictable this 
year, and the contest may well 
prove less of a knockabout 

Michael Laver, professor of 
political science at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, says the most impor- 


tant development is that none of 
the candidates is from the estab- 
lished party system - a measure 
of the public’s disenchantment 
with politics in the wake of a 
series of recent corruption scan- 
dals. Even Mrs Banotti of Fine 
-Gael, is better known in Ireland 
for her social work - although she 
will also play on the fact she is 
the grand niece of the legendary 
nationalist leader Michael Coffins. 

Under Ireland’s constitution, 
political parties have until now 
kept a stranglehold over who 
could be nominated for president, 
since a candidate had to secure 
the endorsement of 20 parliamen- 
tarians. But Dana has broken that 
rule, winning over four county 
councils, the other route to get 
your name on the ballot paper. 

All tbe. mai n parties have had 
problems finding good main- 
stream candidates. While the 
main parties dithered, waiting to 


see if John Hume, Northern 
Ireland’s best known Catholic pol- 
itician. would run, Dana was able 
to steal an early advantage as the 
first to declare. 

Fianna Fail faced a particular 
problem in the determination of 
Albert Reynolds, the former prime 
minister, to run. Hie "Anything 
but Albert” campaign has been 
building for months, with party 
strategists worried it could pres- 
ent the opposition with a “free-fire 
zone” to stir up old allegations of 
sleaze relating to the passporte- 
for-sale scandal and other affairs. 


T here was also concern that 
if Mr Reynolds won, thus 
giving up his seat in parlia- 
ment, the party might lose tbe 
subsequent by-election, a key cal- 
culation given Manna Fail’s pre- 
carious Dali minority coalition 
with the right-of-centre Progres- 
sive Democrats. 


Once Labour had nominated Ms 
Roche, Fianna Fail had little 
choice bnt to plump for Ms 
McAleese - although it made toe 
way the former party leader was 
dumped no less chilling for that. 

In Ms McAleese, Ireland’s larg- 
est party may have made a 
shrewd choice. Some commenta- 
tors predict that the campaign 
win be a battle between conserva- 
tive and libera] opinion like a re- 
run of the divorce referendum in 
1995. But Ms McAleese is not eas- 
ily pigeon-holed. Certainly on 
abortion and birth control she is 
conservative, but she is in favour 
of women priests, and has spoken 
out strongly against the Catholic 
church hierarchy. 

Dana’s presence is probably to 
Fianna Fail's advantage. Her 
votes are expected to transfer 
under the system of proportional 
representation to Fianna Fail on 
the second ballot More impor- 


tantly, Dana's anti-abortion pro- 
life rtnynp ai g n is likely to mobilise 
tbe so-called "country and west- 
ern” vote - toe conservative west 
of Ireland, where many might not 
otherwise turn out 

Ms McAleese, more than the 
others, looks like a Robinson 
done - she even held the same 
seat of law at Trinity College and 
very consciously echoed Mrs Rob- 
inson in her promise to "embrace" 
the people. 

If Ms McAleese, currently the 
favourite, slips up, Ms Roche 
could prove a serious challenger. 
If Mrs Robinson was credited with 
liberating what bad been a fusty 
sinecure for retired party hacks. 
Labour believes the liberal agenda 
has moved on. 

But it is anyone’s race, and the 
only sure bet is that Ireland will 
have its second female president 


John Murray Brown 
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With a non-competitive bid 


Price bid plus accrued interest 
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Application has been made to the London Stock Exchange Jor the Stock to be 
admitted to the Official List on 24 September 199 7. 

Auction of Slock 

I. THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
invite bids for tbe above Stock. 

General 

Z This prospectus is issued under die ar r an gements described in the 
Information Memorandum for Issues of British Government Stock published 
by the Bank of England on 27 Much 1997 (the ‘'Inform don 
Memorandum"). Tbe suns of tbe Information Memorandum apply to the 
above Stock and to the auction described in this prospectus except where 
expressly varied. 

Maturity 

3. The Stock will be repaid at par on 7 June 2002. 

Interest 

4. Interest is payable half-yearly on 7 June and 7 December. The price 
payable for this farther issue of the Stock will include an amount equal to 
accrued interest from 7 June 1997 (the last interest payment dare of the 
Stock) to 24 September 1997 ftbe settlement date of this further issue) at the 
rate of £2.09041 per £1 00 notnlna] of Stock. This further issue of the Stock 
win rank for the full six months' interest due on 7 December 1997. 

National Savings Stock Register 

3. Tbe Stock may be held on the National Savings Stock Register. 
FOTRA exemptions 

6. Tbe Stock and the interest payable on it will benefit from die 
exemptions in favour of non-resident holders described in paragraph 21 of 
tbe hrfornutica Memorandum fFOTRA stocks first issued after 29 April 
1996). 

Gross payment of interest 

7. Interest will be paid without deduction of income tax pursuant to a 
direction under section 50 of die Income and Corporation Dues Act 1988. 
However, stockholders on the Bank of England Register may elect to have 
UK income tax deducted from interest payments on application to the Bank 
of England. 

Stripping 

8. The Stock is potentially strippable: paragraphs 6 and 7 of the 
Information Memorandum therefore apply. 

Methods of application 

9. Bids may be made on either a competitive or noa-cofnpetitrve basis in 
accordance with paragraphs 8 10 16 of tbe Information Memorandum. 
Non-competitive bkb: amount payable on application 

10. The amount payable on application in ibe case of a non-cornpetitivc bid 
(except m the case or a non-competitive bid mart?, by a gilt-edged market 
maker), in accordance with paragraph 12 till) or the Information 
Memorandum, is £105 per £100 nominal of Stock. 

Latest times Cor rece ipt of applications 

II. Application forms must be sent to ihc Bank of England, New Issues, PO 
Box 444, Gloucester. GL.1 INP to arrive not later than 1SJ0 AM ON 
TUESDAY, 23 SEPTEMBER 1997; or lodged by band at the Central Gilts 
& Mateymarkets Office, Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, London not 
later than 10 JO AM ON TUESDAY. 23 SEPTEMBER 1997. Gilt-edged 
market makers may bid by telephone to the Bank of Englami not later than 
10JQ AM ON TUESDAY. 23 SEPTEMBER 1997. 

Bids Irrevocable 

12. Bids will not be revocable between I0_30 am on Tuesday. 23 September 
1997 and 10.00 am on Friday, 26 September 1997. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 
LONDON 


APPLICATION FORM FOR 
7% TREASURY STOCK 2002 

Complete Section lor 2, phu Sections 6 and & Sections 3, 4 , 5 and 7 should 
also be completed where appropriate. 

TO THE GO VERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
1/We apply in accordance with tbe terms of the prospectus far competitive and 
non-competitive bids dated 16 September 1997 and the In f ormation 
Memorandum for Issues of British Cktvc mmca t Stuck dated 27 March 1997 as 
fatlOWK- 


■TlflS SECTION TO BE COMPLETED BY APPLICANTS ACTING 
AS AGENT FOR ANY THIRD PARTY 

(unless the applicant is a CGO member or ts an EEA regulated financial 
institution, and Section 3 or 4 has been completed) 

Bill name and permanent address of each third pony: 

FORENAMES) AND SURN.V4EIS) ADDRESS tbtcbnSng postcode) 


REGISTRATION DETAILS 

Stock may be registered hi the names of individuals or a corpor a te body. 
CAPriAL LETTERS PLEASE 


FOR COMPETITIVE BIDS ONLY 
(jc for Stock to be purchased ai the price bid plus vented internal) 
See nates (aj and (b) below. 


If additional space is required, please continue on separate sheet. 


Nominal amount of 7% Treasury Slock 2002 
applied fort 

Amount of Stock applied [or Multiple 
£500.000 £1^00000 £100.000 

£ 1 .000.000 or greater £1.000.000 


Price bid per £1M nominal of Stock, being a 
tsadtiple of l/32nd of n.- 


PLUS accrued Interest at the rate of £249041 
per £1 06 nominal nf Stock: 




£ 

P_ 

2 

09.041 


Tfrtal amount payable per £100 nominal of Stock: 
( excluding accrued Interest) 


Amount required for payment IN FULL AT 
THE PRICE BID PLUS ACCRUED INTEREST: 


■THIS SECTION TO BE COMPLETED BY ALL APPLICANTS 

IAVe request dm Stock sold to me/ us be registered in tbe undermentioned 
comet si and that any certificate be sent by postal axyfaar risk to the tint named 
holder at the address shown below. 

IN THE CASE OF A NON-COMPETITIVE APPUOSXION. Vwe warm 
that do my /oar knowledge (hb is the only ooa-competitrve application made for 
myAw benefit l or for tbe benefit of the peisaofs) on whose behalf I amAre are 
■TPiyingJ- 

1N THE CASE OF AN APPLICATION BY A MEMBER OF THE COO 
SERVICE WHO HAS COMPLETED SECTION 3, we request that any Stock 
allocated to os be credited direct to our account at the CGO. We hereby 
hrevocaMy undertake to accept such Stock by cnembcf-to-member deli very 
through the CGO Service from the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England, Number 2 Account t P »gtici| i« al cumber SI 83) by the deadline farmed 
deliveries an 24 September 1997. anti we agree flat tbe consideration to be 
input in respect of such delivery shall be (be amount payable by in cn the sale 
of web Stock in accordance with the terms of the prospectm. 

IN THE CASE OF AN APPLICATION MADE ON BEHALF OF A THIRD 
PARTY. 1/we have obtained and recorded evidence of the identity of 
perron an whose behalf I anjFwe are applying, and Owe will on dmond 
soch evidence available to tbe Bank of England or tbe relevant supervisory 
authority. 


I H ore nam afe) in i 


iDaytime TUepbone Number fin case there is a query! 


TOR BANK. OP ENGLAND USE 

hvansactian Number' 

716 l«W 


■for NON-COMPETITIVE BIDS ONLY 

(ie for Stock to be purchased at tbe non-competitive sale price, plus accrued 
interest, as defined in the Information Memorandum) 

See notes (c) aad (d) below. 


SIGNATUREtS) 

of. or on behalf of, a pplic an t 


[Cert. Posted Date 


Nrenal amount of 7* Treasury Stock 2082 
applied for, bang a multiple of f I XXXi. with a 
minimum of £1 .000 and a maximum of 
£500,000 nominal of Stock: 



■DETAILS OF APPLICANTS) 

(if not die person! s) in Section 6) 

FORENAMES) AND SURNAMES) ADDRESS (including postcode) 


Sum (adored, being £ JOS for every 
£100 NOMINAL of Stock applied for. 



The Stock. wiH be reg i s t ere d oo tbe of 
Busload Register, unless you wish the Stock to be 
registered on tbe Nations] Savings Stock Register 
(NSSR) (for which there is a maximum Kmw of 
£25,000 nominal of Stock) or at the Bank of Belaid. 
Belfast, ia which case pfeaso tide the appropriate box. 


NSSR | j 

BELFAST T j 


NOTE; For hofctiags on the Bank of Engand Register, injoea payrsemia 
an this stock win be pad without de&Ktkm of United Kingdom income tax 
union the bow below is tidied. 


■FOR CGO MEMBERS ONLY 

CGO P&mcipKS Number 

Name of Contact 


1/We request that tax b deducted from interest payment! on my,W 
tariffing of this Stock. 


«___ Telephone Number . 


■regulated financial institutions only 

(unless Section J apphes) 


Name of Regulator . 


MentheitinpfitefesaKe Number , 


Country /Territory of Regulator , 


16 September 1997 


fa) A competitive bid may not be mode by an applicant ju agsn far any thml 
psny unless the applicant is a member of the CGO or is an EEA regulated 
Aancnil ^ 

r™*,' 3 CHAPS payment must be sea to the Sterling Banking Office, 
Bank of England tSwi Cade IWftWl for the credit of “New l»u«- 
Wowmt number 58560009) quoting the reference “AUCTION-, to arrive 

' Wedncsda * 24 September 1997. CHAPS 

payments taut he debited to an account in the name of the appUcam f or an 

° nta of * c >PP li «" l “d^ ormoreohmiheki^ vfch 
*bmk or building society in the UK. 


(c) A separate cheque oust aewmpsny each application. Cheques should be 
made poyebte to "Bonk of England" and crossed "New Issues"; *vj mm be 
drawn on a bank in, wad be payable in. tbe United Random, (he Channel 

Islands or the Isle of Man. The BHfc of BaghndresavN the right loteqube 
evidence of ite identity of any uppOcan for Stock or of any peraon for 
whom in applicant is acting as agent. An appbeam lodging an application 
form In person should bring evidence of identity bearing foe applicant's 
photograph (for example * passpory ind evidence of the applicant's ramie 
and address from « third party, Far exanqiie a recent (till from a gas. 
dbctrichy or telephone eenqnqt or a bank or buBdatg cocksy statement. 
lit The procedure for any refund, or further amount payable, is set out in the 
Information Memorandum. 
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f v-a ■ .-I^IuaTdq Morales, a telec oms 
?: engineer, was. six at the time of 

. : - ^ military coup in Chile to 

— -^9®, whlcli Overthrew Socialist ^ffresL 

• "tot Salvador ABande aad brooghf 

-Generai Augpsto Pinochet to power. 
^"Ptoochst saved -the comrtry, didn't 
doesn’t matter if you like w«i or 
: . r noLbeai go dowu inlifetory. He was a 
■ .~r vary shoiig- character.' very d ominant **' 
'-= Morales was one of thousands of 

" Chil eans out on the streets in Santiago 

- ■ on.^ Thursday.- celebrating- national 
. todepentlOTce da 7 with the traditional 
- dacha and' empanadas (strong cider 

. v j and. meat pasties). But - he was not 

• planning to go down to the Parque 

- O’magins yesterday to watch the 

- -antraai army parade. ■' • 

; : 'tThe *<fey of the army’s glories” has 
• -- been part of-tBe national ealt»T »fla r 
"V Vshacethe fnraof Hie century, but this 
. ' year tt has- a special si gnifican ce, it is 
- - - Gen Pinochet's last year as army com- 


Pinochet’s passing out parade 

Imogen Mark watches a special homage to Chile’s former military dictator 


tnander. and his last parade. 

He retires next March, aged 82, after 
a Quarter of a century in command. 
Yesterday, the army and the other ser- 
vices put on one of the biggest shows 
ever of men and hard war e, in a special 
homage to him. Aircraft were flown up 
from the Antarctic, extra tawicq trun- 
dled down from the Peruvian frontier, 
• and the troops drilled daily far weeks 
to make sure they would goose-step 
with perfect precision. 

“The old man ". “ Grandpa", and "my 
general" to his supporters, Gen Pino- 
chet srts rather than stands these days 
through long ceremonies, and his air is 
less alert, his speech more slurred. But 


he would no doubt be pleased with Mr 
Morales’s epitaph. His de facto politi- 
cal career ended at the polls at the end 
of the last decade. The rightwing par- 
ties, his political heirs, have lost 
resoundingly in the past two elections. 

But none of Hie parties, not even the 
dwindling Communists, now chal- 
lenges the radical changes that were* 
made in the economy. The free market 
model that was implemented, brutally, 
during his 17 years in power, formed 
the base for Chile’s strong and steady 
growth. 

Nor today does anyone seriously 
challenge Gen Pinochet's impunity, 
though more than 2,000 political oppo- 


nents "disappeared" during the first' 
years of his government end thou- 
sands more were imprisoned, tortured 
and exiled. Only a handful of the tor- 
turers came to trial, even fewer have 
gone to Jail, even thoug h many former 
prisoners and exiles are now in gov- 
ernment or Congress. 

But Gen Pinochet has acquired the 
aura of an elder statesman. Next year 
he may even take an ex officio seat in 
the Senate, as a former president. 
Some Chileans, like Mr Morales, think 
that "maybe there were lower o ffi cer s 
who did bad things, people who were 
more hot-headed than Pinochet-" 

But Jose Zalaquett. a well known 


human rights lawyer, puts the gener- 
al's status in a different contest. "Zn 
the coup, the victorious forces were 
not just the military but economic and 
political groups. They came to power 
with him, and for them the figure of 
General Pinochet is a symbol of what 
they achieved in the years of the dicta- 
torship. Any attack on him is seen as 
an attack on the achievements of bis 
government" Business and the mili- 
tary in tacit alliance were described by 
one politician as "the de facto powers, 
who run Chile". 

Then. too. Mr Zalaquett says, in the 
first fragile period of transition from 
dictatorship to democracy, the elected 


government accepted it was better to 
have Gen Pinochet, a known quantity 
with authority, heading the army, 
than risk an unpredictable new leader. 

They had no choice. The 1380 consti- 
tution. tailor-made for and by Gen 
Pinochet, made sure that the civilian 
authorities could not dismiss him, or 
any other officer. The armed forces got 
a guaranteed minimum annual budget, 
their own seats In the Senate, and the 
formal role of guarantors of the consti- 
tution, authorised to intervene if nec- 
essary to protect it 

But though its formal power will 
remain, once Gen Pinochet leaves next 
year much of the army's de facto 
strength will go with him. Military 
analysts think it will return to its tra- 
ditional back seat in national life. The 
old general will retire to live out 'his 
days in peace. And far his old oppo- 
nents. like Mr Zalaquett. “it's a bitter 
pin to have to swallow, every day". 
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Put money where your mouth is, Wolfensohn tells Britain’s finance minister 

Call for urgency 
angers Bank chief 


■ m Bf Robert Chote, 
•? Economics Editor, 
.‘in Hongkong - 


(Smmm) 


James 
Wolfensohn, 
the World 
Bazik presi- 
dent, yester- 
. , d a y 

responded to the demand by 
Gordon Brown, the UK chan- 
cellar : of the exchequer, for 
rapid progress an poor coun- 
try debt relief by urging’ him 
• to putTiis money where his 
'.inpnfhis. : 

* Mr 'Wolfensohn said he 
:' . : was frustrated by criticism 
Vthdt- the Bank's joint debt 
.- relief initiative with the 
International . Monetary 
Fund was "neither quick 
enough, long enough, fast 
.'.enough, that the hurdles 
have been set too high, when 
18r months ago it did not 
readst'L -- 

In response to Mr Brown’s 
insistence that decisions on 


debt relief should be reached 
for 75 per cent of likely ben- 
eficiaries by 2000, Mr Wolfen- 
sohn said: 1 am prepared to 
move as quickly as I can." 
He added that it was possi- 
ble all 19 or 20 cases could be 
considered by then. 

"In the end it becomes a 
matter of money.” Mr Wol- 
feasahn said. 

* He argued that the Bank 
was making a big contribu- 
tion and that it could not 
salve the problem of poor 
country debt alone. 

"If Gordon Brown would 
like to make a very large 
contribution, I would be 
happy to accept it,” he said. 
The initiative aims to reduce 
the external borrowings of 
highly indebted poor coun- 
tries to sustainable levels, 
with contributions from bi- 
lateral government creditors 
and multilateral lenders. 

- Mr Brown urged rapid and 
generous implementation of 
the initiative at the Com- 


monwealth F inan ce Minis- 
ters’ meeting in Mauritius 
on Tuesday. Development 
lobby groups have gone fur- 
ther arg uing that thn initia- 
tive is not generous enough 
to free countries from debt 
problems permanently. 

Mr Wolfensohn also 
responded to a statement 
from the World Bank’s staff 
association which said that 
the restructuring of the 
institution bad pushed 
morale there to an all-time 
low. He insisted that, 
"unequivocally we are mov- 
ing upwards," and predicted 
that the mood would change 
over the coming 12 months. 

He added that he did not 
blame the staff association 
for saying what it did, but 
that the Bank should be 
given credit for including 
the statement uncensared in 
its bouse magazine. "I am 
looking forward to next year 
wheD they reverse it and 
morale is hi g h," he said. 






IMF defends 
push to free 
capital flows 



H' 
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Wolfensohn at a news conference yesterday: ‘In the end debt relief is a matter of money* 


Accord on ‘quotas’ would secure more money 


By Robert Chote 

The 1 International Monetary 
.Fund's executive directors 
will . meet today in a 
last-ditch attempt to agree 
an increase in the organisa- 
tion^ gl96bn capital base 
before Its a nn u al meeting 
- gfels tnSter way next week. 

. 'Hopes are high that the 
board win agree an increase 
.to “quotas" - the subscrip- 
tions which determine coun- 
tries’" voting power and 


access to the Fund's finan- 
cial assistance - of between 
40 and 50 per cent. - 
The board met in Hong 
Kong yesterday and further 
narrowed the remaining dif- 
ferences of opinion on the 
size and distribution of the 
quota increase. 

. The US has long flavoured 
an increase no higher than 
35 to 40 per cent, while sev- 
eral European countries 
fevour SO per cent and the 
IMF management hag until 


recently pushed far 55 to 60 
per cent 

One official said there was 
evidence of "a spirit of com- 
promise” and suggested that 
if there was to be a deal, zt 
was likely to come out at 45 
per cent or about $90bn. The 
US would probably not go 
higher, while Japan and the 
IMF management would 
probably not go lower. 

A quota increase would 
give the IMF more money 
with which to help countries 


cope with financial crises 
such as Thailand’s. 

An increase of less than 50 
per cent would Call short of 
the "substantial” addition 
which Michel Camdessus, 
IMF ‘managing director, has 
long called for, but his case 
for a big increase has been 
weakened by unexpected 
improvements in the IMF’s 
liquidity position. 

Three quarters of the 
quota increase would be dis- 
tributed to the IMF’s mem- 


ber countries in proportion 
to their pvi sting quotas, with 
15 per cent used to bring 
countries' quotas closer into 
line with their importance in 
the world economy and the 
remaining 10 per cent used 
to rectify anomalies remain- 
ing since the last distribu- 
tion In 1390. 

If . the board does agree a 
quote increase today - to be 
ratified by the “interim" 
committee of finance minis- 
ters tomorrow - tt is not 


clear that there would be 
time to prepare a formal res- 
olution for presentation to 
the IMF’s board of 181 gover- 
nors early next week. 

Together with the board’s 
agreement earlier this 
month to double the 828J>bn 
stock of the IMF’s artificial 
currency, a deal on quotas 
would end a controversy 
which has dogged the global 
economic watchdog since its 
annual meeting in Madrid in 
1994. 


By Robert Chote and John 
RiddTng in Hong Kong 

The Inter- 
national 
£ Monetary 
/fi Fund yester- 
“ day defended 
its plans to 
promote the liberalisation of 
international capital flows, 
amid fears among develop- 
ing countries that H is mov- 
ing too quickly. 

Stanley Fischer, the IMF's 
first deputy managing direc- 
tor, insisted that capital 
account liberalisation could 
bring big benefits to coun- 
tries that embraced rL They 
could borrow and lend on 
more favourable terms, 
improving resource alloca- 
tion and promoting eco- 
nomic growth. 

But Antonio Casas, presi- 
dent of Venezuela's central 

hank and nhalrmqp of the 

Group of 24 developing coun- 
tries, said that recent finan- 
cial crises had prompted con- 
cern on the part of some 
member countries. 

"What is good for 
one country is not nec- 
essarily good for another. 
We are not against the prin- 
ciple of liberalisation, but 
you have to be careful how 
you handle this," said Mr 
Casas. "There is a feeling 
that the IMF could move too 
fast, pressured by certain 
countries and certain 
events.” 

The promotion of capital 
account liberalisation will be 
discussed by the IMF’s 
“interim" ministerial com- 
mittee tomorrow. A draft 


statement prepared for inclu- 
sion in its comm uniqud 
advocates an approach that 
is "bold in its vision, but 
cautious in its implementa- 
tion". 

In April the committee 
proposed amending the 
IMF's articles of agreement 
so it could promote orderly 
liberalisation. Countries 
would be encouraged to get 
their economies and finan- 
cial systems in good shape 
first, while the Fund might 
also sanction controls on a 
temporary basis. 

It is not clear when 
a draft amendment could be 
ready. Some thorny legal 
questions remain outstand- 
ing, Including the degree to 
which national authorities 
would be bound by the IMF’s 
view of particular controls. 

Mr Casas said a flexible 
approach was needed. 

"Chile could have had 
^ problems in the Tequila cri- 
* sis, but it didn't because it 
had certain requirements 
with respect to short-term 
capital movements”, he said, 
referring to the aftermath of 
the Mexican peso crisis in 
1995. 

Mr Fiscber accepted the 
need for flexibility, but 
argued that capital controls 
were "generally inefficient 
and costly for the economy ”. 

He said market-based con- 
trols did less damage than 
quantitative ones and added 
that there were good argu- 
ments for prudential con- 
trols on the open positions 
domestic banks and corpora- 
tions can take in foreign cur- 
rency. 
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Price bid plus accrued interest 
£120 per £100 nominal of Stock 


Application has beat made u> ike London Stack Exchange for f£e Stack to be 
acbmned to die Official List on 26 September J997 . 

Auction of Stock 

1. THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
invite bids for (be above Stock. 

General 

2. This prospectus is issued under the arrangements described in the 
Tn ftMTwtirm Mwitfmndnm for Issues of British Goveengtcnl Stock ratbln t hed 
by Ibe .Bank of England on 27 March 1997 (the ‘ffirformatioo 
Memorandum’’). Tbe terms of the Information Memorandum apply to tbe 
above Stock and to die auction described in this prospectus except where 
expressly varied. 

Maturtty 

3. Ike Stock will be repaid at par on 7 June 2021. 

I nter e st 

A Interest is payable half-yearly on 7 June and. 7 December, The price 
payable for this Amber issue of tbe Slock will include an amount equal to 
accrued interest from 7 June 1997 (the last interest payment date of the 
Stock) to 26 September 1997 (the settlement date of this further issue) at tbe 
naedf £2A3288 per £100 nominal of Stock. This further issue of die Stock 
wioi mnk for tbe fiill six months' interest doe on 7 December 1997. 

National Savings Stock Register 

5. : The Stock may be held on the National Savings Stock Register. 
FOTRA exemptions 

6. : The Stock ami the interest payable on it will benefit from the 
exemptions hi favour of ttoo-reaiient holders described in paragraph 20 of 
tbe information Xfcmorambnn (FOTRA stocks fim issued prior to 2 9 April 
J996J. 

Groai. payment oftatarest 

7r Interest will be paid without deduction of income tax pursuant to a 
direction under section 50 of the Income and Corporation Thxes A« 1988. 
However. stockboMem cn the Bank of England Register may deci to have 
OK income tax from interest payments bn appEcarion to tbe Bank 

of EnglaaJ- 
Sfrfppfatg 

8. The Stock is potentially strtppabte paragraphs 6 aad 7 of tbe 
Information Memorandum therefore apply. 

Methods of application 

9. gut ma y be made on either a competitive or non-comperihve basis m 
accordance with paragraphs 8 to^ ^6 of tbe Infanmairai Memorandum. 
Non-competitive bids: amount payable on ap pl i cati on 

10. The amount payable on application in the case of a ma-competititreWd 
(except in die case of a non-competitive bid made by a gilt-edged market 
maker;, in accordance with paragraph 12 fib) of tbe Information 
.Memmndamiie£i 20 per£ 100 noadnaIofStock.- 

Latest times for receipt off applications 

11. Application fonnsinnst be seat to tbe Bank of England, New Issues. PO 
Box 444, Gloucester,. GL1 INPto arrive not later (ban I0JO AM ON 
THURSDAY, 25 SEPTEMBER 1997; or lodged by hand at the Central 
Gita St Moneymarkets Office, Bank of E n gl an d, Threadoe edle Street, 
Louden not later than 1930 AM ON THURSDAY, 25 SEPTEMBER 1997. 
Gth-edged market makers may Wd by telephone ro tbe Bank of England not 
later than 10-30 AM ON THURSDAY, 25 SEPTEMBER 1997- 

BUs Irrevocable _ • _ , 

.12. Bids will not be revocable between 1030 am on Thursday, 
25 s-pnm hgr 1997 and 10.00 am on Tuesday. 30 September 1997. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 
LONDON 
165epuinber 1997 


APPLICATION FORM FOR 
8% TREASURY STOCK 2021 

Complete Section 1 or 2. pits Sections 6 and & Sections 3, 4, 5 and 7 should 
nhn be complete) 

TO THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
I/We apply m aficontOTiT with die terms of tbe prospectus for competitive and 
non-competitive Wds dated 16 September 1997 and tbe Information 
Memorandum for Issues of British Government Stock dated 27 March 1997 as 
foBows:- 


FOR COMPSTTOTVE BIDS ONLY 
0e for Stock to lx pan^msed at tae price bid plus accrued bnerest) 

See notes (a) and (bt below. 

Nominai amount of 8S6 Trestmry Stock 2021 
applied fen £ 

Amount of Stock applied for Multiple 

£SOOjWa£UXXXQOO £100,000 

£1 JXKXOOO or greater £3.000,000 

£ T~ 

Price Md per £300 nominal of Stock, being a ■ 

multiple ori/32nd oT£U 


PLUS accrued inurest at tbe me of £243388 
per £1W Bommtd of Stndtz 


THIS SECTION TO BE COMPLETED BY APPLICANTS ACTING 
AS AGENT FOR ANY THIRD PARTY 

(unless the applicant is a COO member or is an EEA regulated financial 
institution, ami Sections or 4 has been completed) 

Full name and permanent address of each third party; 

FORES AM Et Si ASD SURNAME(S) ADDRESS (including postcode) 


REGISTRATION DETAILS 
Stock may be re gis tered m tbe n ames of individnals or a corporate body. 

CAPITAL LETTERS PLEASE 


£ 

V 

2 

43.28S 


Ibbd amount payable per £100 nominal of Stock: 
(esuduifiiig accrued interest) 


Amount required For payment IN FULL AT f 

THE PRICE BID PLUS ACCRUED INTEREST: 


FOR NON-COMPETITIVE BIDS ONLY 
(ie far Stock to be pn re ha sed « the acn-«c ny et ki v e sale price, pfas accrued 
interest, as defined in tbe I n fra i w a rinn Mmw iAm ; 

See notes (cl and (d) below. 

Nocokial amount of 8% TV easaiy Stock 2011 

applied for, being a multiple of £1.000, with a _ 

Iiiiiiii . uiui nf £|J00 and a raimm of t 

£50(^000 nominal of Stock - 

Sum enclosed, being £120 far every £ 

£100 NOMINAL of Stock applied ton 



1/ additional space Is required, please continue on separate sheet. 


THIS SECTION TO BE COMPLETED BY ALL APPLICANTS 

I/We request (bat Stock sold to me/us be regi s tered in tbe undermentioned 
name* si and that any cer tifica te be sent by pots at my /our risk to (be first named 
holder at tbe address shown below. 

IN THE CASE OF A NON-COMPETITIVE APPLICATION, 1/wc warrant 
that to rny/oui knowledge this b tbe only non-competitive application made for 
my/oar benefit (or for the benefit of the peraooti) on whose behalf 1 am/we are 

applying)- 

IN THE CASE OF AN AP PLICA TION BY A MEMBER OF THE CGO 
SERVICE WHO HAS COMPLETED SECTION 3. we request dial any Stock 
allocated to us be credited direct to our account at die CGO. We hereby 
irrevocably undertake to accept such Suck by member-to-mernber delivery 
through the CGO Sendee from the Governor and Company of tbe Bank of 
England, Number 2 Accomu (Partidpont number Si 83) by the (teadtine far such 
deliveries on 26 September 1997, and we agree (bat tbe consideration to be 
input in respect of suefa delivery shall be tbe amount payable by us on die sale 
of such Slock in accordance wnti tbe terms of tbe prospectus. 

IN THE CASE OF AN APPLICATION MADE ON BEHALF OF A THIRD 
PARTY. 1/we have obtained and recorded evidence of die identity of each 
person cat whose behalf 1 am/we ore applying, and 1/we win on demand make 
such evidence available to tbe Bank of England or tbe relevant supervisory 
authority. 

SIGNATURE^) 

Date i of, or on behalf of. applicant 



Daytime Telephone Number tin case there is a query) 


FOR BANK OF ENGLAND USE 


Bo* No. Exrf. 

712 


Account No. 


ICen. Posted Dote 


DETAILS OF APPLICANTS) 
(If not the penctHs) in Section 8) 
FORENAMEfS) ASD SURSAMEfS) 


ADDRESS (Including postcode ) 


The Stock win be registered on the Bank of 
England Register, unless you wish the Stock tc be 
registered on the National Savings Stock Register 
(NSSR) (for which there is a mruam um limit of 
£25,000 nominal of Stock) or at the Bank of Ireland, 
Belfast, in which case please tick die a p p rop riate tot. 


NSSR | | 

BELFAST | | 



FOR CGO MEMBERS ONLY 

CGO Parbcipan Number 

Name of Contact 


NOTE: For holdings on tbe Bank of Ragland Register, interest payments 
on this Stock win be paid without deduction of United Kingdom income ux 
unless tbe box below is ticked. 

I/VVe request that lax is deducted from interest payments on I I 

my /our holding of this Stock. I I 


IMcphcnc Number ■ 


REGULATED FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS ONLY 
(unless Section 3 applies) 

Name of Regulator — — — — ■ 

QjoETry /Territory of Rrgi lour — 


(a) A c omp etitive bid may not be made by an applicant as agent for any third 
party unless tbe applicant is a member of the CGO or is an EEA regulated 
financial institution. 

(b) Except in the case of members of tbe CGO Service who have completed 
Section 3. a CHAPS payment most be sent to the Sterling Bonking Office. 
Bonk of England (Son Code 10-00-CX)) for tbe credit of "New Issues" 
(Account number 38360009) quoting the refere n c e "AUCTION", to arrive 
not later than 130 pm on Friday, 26 September 1997. CHAPS payments 
must be d eb i ted to an account in die name of the applicant (or an account in 
tbejofat names of the applicant and one ornuaeothcra/haM with a bank or 
bufldiag society ta the UK. 


(c) A s e pal a te cheque most accompany each Hpptaniou. Cheques should be 
made payable to "B ank of England" and crossed "New Issues'; and must be 
drawn cn a innit in, and be payable in, tbe United Kingdom, tbe Channel 
blonds or the Isle or Man. TIk Bank of England reserves the right to require 
evidence of the identity of any applicant for Stock or of any person for 
whom an app li cant is acting as agstt. An oppticant lodging an application 
font) m person should bring evidence of identity bearing the applicant's 
photograph (for example a passport) and evidence of the applicant's name 
and address from a third party, for example a recent toll from a gas. 
electricity Or telephone Company or a bank or building society statement, 
(di Tbe procedure for any refund, or timber amount payable, is set out in tbe 
Information Menxnndum. 
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Pro-business 
reformers 
strengthen 
grip in China 


By Tony Walker and James 
Harding in Beijing 

China has emerged from its 
Co mmunis t party congress 
with a top leadership domi- 
nated by economic reform- 
ists who are relatively sym- 
pathetic to western business. 

Promotion of Zhu Rongji, 
reformist executive vice pre- 
mier, to number three in the 
hierarchy makes It almost 
certain he wfU become pre- 
mier in the new year, send- 
ing a strong signal of Chi- 
na’s continued commitment 
to reform. 

China yesterday 
announced the composition 
of an new enlarged 22-mem- 
ber politburo, including the 
powerful seven-man stand- 
ing committee which over- 
sees day-to-day affairs. 

Wang Shan, political com- 
mentator and author, 
described the new leadership 
headed by Jiang Zemin as 


“economy-oriented" and said 
it was also likely to toughen 
the fight against corruption. 

New members of the polit- 
buro standing committee 
include Wei Jlanxing, 66, 
head of the party's anti-cor- 
ruption bureau, and Li Lan- 
ding. 65, a former trade min- 
ister. Qiao Shi. 72, and Lin 
Huaqing, 80. retired. 

Composition of the 
all-powerful standing com- 
mittee indicates Mr Jiang 
did not make a clean sweep 
in placing supporters in top 
positions. Mr Wei is 
regarded as a protege of Mr 
Qiao. Mr Jiang's main rival 
before his unexpected retire- 
ment this week. 

China also did not include 
a military figure on the 
standing committee which 
was something of a surprise, 
but Mr Jiang himself is 
chairman of the Central Mili- 
tary Commission, peak 
defence organisation. 



Jiang announcing the newly elected politburo yesterday. He also strengthened his grip on the military commission 


Rwm 


The leadership unveiled 
the new standing committee 
in front of television cam- 
eras at the Great Hah of the 
People. Dressed in dark suits 
and sober ties, the seven 
men (no women) who will 
guide the destiny of one fifth 
of mankind made a brief 
appearance. 

Mr Jiang said the 15th 
Communist congress had 
“come to a successful con- 


clusion". The leadership, he 
added, was full of confidence 
about achieving its. objec- 
tives. He declined to answer 
questions. 

Other members of the 
standing committee include 
premier Li Peng, 68, who 
retains his number two posi- 
tion; Li Rnihuan, 68, four; 
and Hu Jintao, 54, who 
moves up to five from seven. 

Mr Jiang emerged from 


the - congress with his 
authority enhanced. He was 
also seen to have strength- 
ened big gri p on the military 
with the retirement from the 
military commission of Gen- 
erals ' Liu Hnaqing and 
Zhang Zhen, both Long 
March veterans who were 
vice chairmen. . . 

The military commission 
is now packed with Jiang 
supporters, including Gener- 


als 7h«pg Wannian Chi 
Haotian, vice t-hairr^pw 

Mr Jiang paid tribute to 
Deng Xiaoping, his mentor: 
"Holding, high the great ban- 
ner of Deng- Xiaoping's the- 
ory has been the soul of this 
conference, and 1 did find 
Deng Xiaoping theory as a 
guiding ideology of the 
whole party as the -most 
important Outcome." ' 

Man in the News, page 6 


Beijing resists pressures to devalue currency 


By John Rkkfing 

China has no plans to 
devalue its currency despite 
the increase In competitive 
pressure from south-east 
Asian economies which have 
seen their currencies 
fall sharply over recent 
months, a senior central 
bank official said 
yesterday. 


Chen Yuan, deputy gover- 
nor of the People’s Bank of 
China, also said the central 
hank planned to maintain its 
“appropriately tight” mone- 
tary policy. Mr Chen said he 
saw no sign of deflationary 
pressures in the Chinese 
economy and while export- 
ers might face more price 
pressures from regional 
rivals, he argued that 


reforms of export Industries 
would sharpen competitive- 
ness. 

“There will be some 
impact from Asean. I don’t 
expect any impact in the sec- 
ond half of the year, bat 
looking into next year, there 
will be some effect.” he said. 
“We may rely on restructur- 
ing the companies engaged 
in external trade.” 


The central bank official 
gave a positive assessment 
of economic prospe ct s, fore- 
casting GDP growth rates of 
8 per cent to 9 per cent and 
inflation rates of below 6 per 
cent. However, he outlined 
challenges which would 
need to be met to sustain 
strong growth. 

These included the reform 
of the state enterprise sector. 


outlined as a priority last 
week by President Jiang 
Zemin in his address to the 
Communist party congress. 
“The reforms of the state 
owned enterprises will take 
time, and many have to 
struggle to rise from ineffi- 
ciency,” he said. 

Mr Yuan also cited the 
problem of unemployment. 
“The government's annual 


capacity of creating 8m jots 
still Calls Car short of the 
need to accommodate about 
12m. job seekers ” he said. 
"Third, there is a need for a 
fundamental improvement 
in fiscal performance, includ- 
ing a significant increase in 
the ration of fiscal revenue 
to GDP and the ratio of cen- 
tral g ov ernm ent revenue to 
total revenue.” 


Kinnock plans 

drink-drive 

crackdown 


By Michael Smith 
in Brussels 

Drivers in nine European 
countries including the UK 
and Germany face much 
tougher drink-drive laws 
under proposals with 
high-level backing in the 
European Union. 

Neil Kinnock, transport 
commissioner, will next 
month put forward plans 
aimed at prohibiting EU citi- 
zens from driving with more 
than 50 milllgranis of alcohol 
per 100 millilitres of blood. 

An EU official said yester- 
day that Mr Kinnock, a for- 
mer leader of the UK Labour 
party, had decided on his ini- 
tiative before the death of 
Diana, Princess of Wales, in 
a Paris car accident 

However, evidence that 
the security officer driving 
the princess's car was three 
rimes over the French drink- 
drive limit has increased 
public awareness of the dan- 
gers of drink-driving and 
may have improved the 
chances of an EU initiative 
being adopted. 

The new laws would mean 
tighter controls for the UK, 
Germany, Austria. Denmark, 
Spain, Italy, Ireland and 
Luxembourg, all of which 
have limits of 80 milligrams. 
Greece has a limit of 60 mil- 
ligrams, while other EU 
countries are already at 50 
milligrams or below. 

A 50 milligrams limit 
would reduce the permissi- 
ble safe intake to about two 
glasses of wine or a pint of 
beer, according to some med- 
ical estimates, though some 
drivers would be likely to 


pass tests with a higher level 
of alcohol consumption. 

EU countries rejected simi- 
lar plans by the Commission 
for tougher drink-drive laws 
in 1988, with some countries 
arguing that it was an issue 
for individual states. But the 
Commission has never with- 
drawn the proposals, hoping 
member states will eventu- 
ally adopt them. 

Mr Kinnock believes opin- 
ion among politicians and 
EU citizens on drink-driving 
have hardened. He intends 
to re-table the 1988 directive 
and win ask for the support 
of transport ministers at a 
meeting next month. 

Implementation would 
require a qualified majority 
of EU states, meaning, for 
example, that three large 
countries could black it 

Several large countries 
that voted against the direc- 
tive in 1988 are already con- 
sidering stricter limits inde- 
pendently. The UK is among 
them. Mr Kinnock will also 
hope from support from Swe- 
den, It has a limit of just 20 
milligrams. 

EU officials conceded that 
winning member states’ 
approval would not be a 
pushover. But Mr Kinnock 
said statistics showed that a 
50 mflHgrnmg limit COUld CUt 
deaths caused by drink driv- 
ing by 40 per cent “We have 
a duty to put forward these 
proposals,” he said. 

Mr Kinnock is making 
road safety a priority of Ids 
directorate. A recent report 
by the Commission showed 
that each year 45,000 people 
were lolled and 1.6m injured 
on Europe’s roads. 
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Japanese minis ter set to quit 
after bribe conviction furore 


By Paul Abrahams and 
Gwen Robinson In Tokyo 

Koko Sato, the controversial 
Japanese cabinet minister, is 
expected to resign from his 
post on Monday, only a week 
after taking the job. 

The move follows uproar 
over the decision by Ryutaro 
Hgahhnn tn fhp prime minis- 
ter, to appoint Mr Sato, who 
was convicted of bribe tak- 
ing in the 1970s Lockheed 
scandaL He was the first per- 
son with a serious convic- 
tion to be named to a post- 
war Japanese cabinet. 

Koichi Kato, secretary- 
general of the ruling Liberal 
Democratic party (LDP), said 
yesterday that Mr Sato 
intended to resign on Mon- 
day. 


Mr Sato said last night he 
would consult his constitu- 
ents about the matter during 
the weekend. 

Public support for Mr 
Hashimoto and his adminis- 
tration plummeted after Mr 
Sato’s appointment, the 
prime ffliniofar having come 
to power on the promise of 
ending traditional links 
between Japanese politics 
and “dirty money”. 

Mr Hashimoto’s coalition 
partners, the Social Demo- 
cratic party and New Fron- 
tier party, threatened earlier 
this week to end their parlia- 
mentary alliance with the 
LDP unless Mr Sato was 
replaced. Their support win 
be needed to push through a 
heavy progr amme of reform 
legislation this autumn. 


“The opposition has had 
its pound of flesh. It may 
weD be that the legislative 
programme will now receive 
an easier ride,” said Jesper 
Roll, head of research at JJP. 
Morgan in Japan. 

If Mr Sato quits, it would 
strengthen the position of 
Mr Hashimoto, who lacks a 
power base in the party. He 
reluctantly named Mr Sato 
to the cabinet job of director 
general of the management 
and co-ordination agency in 
a deal with conservative fac- 
tion leaders. In exchange, he 
kept a number of his sup- 
porters In key positions. 

■ On Monday he should be 
rid of Mr Sato, keep the key 
positions and maintain, his 
parliamentary coalition. 
Rightwing Liberal Demo- 


crats will be unable to foult 
Mr Hashimoto, since he 
appointed Mr Sato and then 
publicly supported him. 

The resignation would be 
a blow for conservatives who 
b acked Mr Sato, particularly 
Yasuhiro Nakasone. a for- 
mer prime minister, who 
was Mr Sato’s patron. They 
will be anxious to see one of 
their number succeed Mr 
Sato, in a post that has great 
fnfinpnre over the outcome 
of Mr Hashimoto’s reforms. 

“The message from this 
affair is that the old days 
when the elders of the LDP 
called all the shots could be 
over. Maybe, at last, public 
opinion is beginning to mat- 
ter in Japan,” said John 
Neufier, analyst at Mitsui 
Marine Research Institute. 


The bingo tycoon gambling 
with Middle East peace 

Judy Dempsey on the US millionaire backing militant Jewish settlers 


I rving Moskowitz’s 
arrival in Israel last 
weekend could not have 
been more timely for Jewish 
settlers. 

They were furious with 
Madeleine Albright, US sec- 
retary of state, who during 
her trip to the region told 
Benjamin Netanyahu, the 
Israeli prime minister, to 
postpone any expansion or. 
building of new settlements. 

Last Sunday night, with 
impeccable timing, settlers 
moved into two houses Mr 
Moskowitz had bought in 
Ras al-Amoud, an east Jeru- 
salem neighbourhood 
entirely inhabited by Pales- 
tinians. After long negotia- 
tions with the government, 
the settlors agreed to leave. 
But few peace activists 
believe Mr Moskowitz will 
give up his attempts to build 
a Jewish settlement at Ras 
al-Amoud. 

“It Is hard to know what 
Moskowitz’s motives are,” 
said Danny Seidemann, a 
lawyer and leading Israeli 
peace campaigner. “He rep- 
resents the nationalists, the 
messianic* and those who 
want to destroy the peace 
process. He is trying to set 
the agenda for Jerusalem.” 

Mr Moskowitz cannot 
understand what the fuss is 
all about “The entire sub- 
ject of whether I should 
build or not is ludicrous 
because I have a right to 
build. 1 am sure the prime 
minister wants me to be 
here. He knows me.” 

Mr Moskowitz does Indeed 
know the prime minister and 
the governing Likud party. 
He helped finance its elec- 



A Palestinian pushes an Israeli policeman yesterday amwi 
tightened security near the Ras ab Amend district 


tion campaign last year and 
that of the Third Way, the 
small coalition partner 
beaded by Avigdor Kahalani, 
the public security minister. 
Mr Kahalani arranged what 
Palestinians said was a 
face-saving compromise that 
allowed Mr Netanyahu 
retain support of the settlers 
and his nationalist coalition 
partners. 

Nor is Mr Moskowitz a 
stranger to Jerusalem. This 
time last year, the Miami- 
based millionaire funded the 
opening of a new entrance to 
an archaeological tunnel 
near Moslem holy sites in 
east Jerusalem. It sparked 


off a wave of unrest through- 
out the West Bank in which 
61 Palestinians and 15 Jews 
were killed. Palestinians and 
many Israelis fear the same 
could happen again in Ras 
al-Amoud. 

“What Moskowitz does not 
understand is that he is 
undermining the delicate 
patterns of life in the city - 
and he does not even live 
here,” said Mr Seid emann 

Grandson of a Jerusalem 
pedlar, 70-year-old Mr Mos- 
kowitz retired to Miami from 
California 10 years ago after 
making his fortune investing 
in private hospitals 
bingo parlours. 


and 


Retirement did not come 
easily to the father of eight 
children. He set his sights an 
acquiring property in Ras al- 
Amoud, purchasing &5 acres 
during the 1 980s with the 
aim of building a Jewish 
neighbourhood. 

At that time, Ras al- 
Amoud residents had applied 
for permission to build new 
houses. But Eli Suissa, then 
head of the Jerusalem Plan- 
ning Committee, linked the 
approval and implementa- 
tion of the plan for the local 
residents to the approval 
and implementation, of a 
plan for Mr Moskowitz's 
Jewish neighbourhood. Mr 
Suissa is now Israel’s inte- 
rior minister. 

Peace Now, the indepen- 
dent Israeli movement, says 
the plan "turns the 11,000 
Palestinian residents into 
hostages in the hands of the 
Israelis”. 

Mr Netanyahu recently 
persuaded Mr Moskowitz to 
postpone the project. But by 
leasing two existing proper- 
ties - initially to the settlers 
who following Thursday’s 
compromise agreed to move 
out provided 10 Jewish stu- 
dents could remain there — 
Mr Moskowitz has shown he 
will not be deterred from 
creating a Jewish settle- 
ment 

“To deny this just because 
I am Jewish and the Arabs 
are opposed to it is racism,” 
he said. 

But peace activists think it 
is time Mr Moskowitz went 
home to. the US. “Let him 
play his ideological game* in 
his own back yard," said Mr 
Seidemann. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Thailand to 
delay payments 


so that the country can am 

and the fiscal year- with 

organised a »7.2bn rescue package after 

devalued its currency on July 2- fealdefi a tt bjs 

The IMF is allowing Thailand to run ansrau 

SSSss-ss 

dustry, already 
~J tivily, tight liq 
over 15 per cent 

ALBANIA VIOLENCE 


MP charged with shooting 

An Albanian Socialist MP, Gafur Mazreku«has - 

charged with attempted murdflr afte shooting 

Haldari; an opposition Democratic party MP. JfL 
Albanian parliament- Mr Hafdari was hit by four bullets 
to toe attack, which triggered * 

Tirana and inflamed the already tewe relations between 
ttm Socialist-led government of Fatos Nano and toe 
opposition led by toe former president, Sail Bensha. 

Mr Bensha was forced to resign in toe simmer 
following the Democratic party’s drfeat m 

toe held to end months of civil conflict that 

erupted after toe collapse of a series of fraudulent 
pyramid finance schemes. 

Mr Hajdari, a close supporter of 

the -student leaders whose campaign helped to topple toe 
f rtr mp-r S talinist regime at-the beginning of the 199QS- Mr 
Berisha and other rightwing leaders called on then" . 
supporters to protest against the “parliament of cr im in al s 
smrt the installation of a communist dictatorship in 
Albania.” Kevin Done, East Europe Correspondent 

CYPRUS MISSILES 


Turks plan ‘measures’ 

Mesut Yflmaz, Turkish prime minister, said yesterday 
aipirmm+ift efforts to prevent the Greek Cypriot 
government from installing Russ i an-made S-300 air 
<teft»n«> missfias have so for foiled. 

He accepted recommendations from the high co mman d 
to tek <» unspecified “extra military measures” against the 
Twiagflpg and s a id the government would accept “whatever 
measures the general staff thinks are necessary” . to 
January, after Nicosia ordered the missiles. Turkey said it 
"will hit” toe mi»rfip« to prevent their deployment 

Mr Yflmaz said the S-300S “threaten Turkey’s security. 
Turkey has the right to take any measure to protect its 
security". The Greek Cypriot government says the 
missiles are defensive and pose no threat to mainland 
Turkey. John Barham, Ankara 

CANADA STRIKE 


Ontario backs down 

Faced with the prospect of province-wide walkouts by 
public-sector employees, the Ontario government appears 
to have dropped plans to ban strikes temporarily while it 
ifll gamatps municipalit ies, merges school boards and 
closes hospitals. 

The g overnm ent said yesterday it would amond the 
controversial legislation that would impose the ban. The 
legislation was intended to prevent disruption by more 
than 450,000 public-sector workers and 125,000 teachers 
who could be affected by the re s t ructurin g. The proposed 
law, however, had the opposite effect, with teachers, 
police officers, hospital workers and other provincial 
pu b lic servants threatening to start rotating walkouts as 
early as next week. Scott Morrison, Vancouver 

FRANCE TELECOM 


Unions split on strike 

Trade anions claiming the support of 60 par cent of 
France Telecom's workforce have called a one-day strike 
for September 30 to protest at government plana to partly 
privatise the former monopoly operate:. The call was 
made by three unions in all - the SUD, the FNSA and the 
Pro-Communist CGT. 

Divisions in the labour movement over how to react to 
the planned sale were highlighted, however, by the 
decisions of two other leading unions - the CFTC and 
Force Ouvrifcre - not to take part to the strike. 

The current action looks set to coincide with a series of 
odahows designed to promote the shar es to prospective 
investors. The definitive price of the shares will be 
decided on October 6. Michel Bon, France Telecom 
chairman, has indicated that retail investors will pay 
FFI5 a share less than institutions. David Owen. Paris 

ASIA-EU TALKS 


Monetary policy pledge 

Asian and European finance ministers ended their first 
ever meeting by pledging closer co-operation cm a range of 
mone tary and trade m a t t er s at a one-day summit that vras 
overshadowed by the continued currency turmoil In 
Southeast Asia. 

While Asian finan c e ministers sought to reassure their 
European counterparts about continued strong growth 
prospects for the region, toe European ministers spoke 
mostly about the impending European monetary union. 
Little progress was made cm convincing Southeast 

Asian countries to make new offers on financial services 

liberalisation at ongoing talks in Geneva until a “sound 
macroeconomic environment” was restored, officials said. 

The meeting, an outcome of last year’s first Asia-Europe 
Meeting, known as Asem. incorporates Japan, China, 
South Korea, seven member countries of the Association 

of South East Aslan Nations and the 15 members of the 

European Union. Ted Bardadw. Bangkok 

TRAVEL TRADE 


Internet booking expands 


yesterday expanded its penetration of the online travel 
market by launching an international version of 
Tr&velocity, its internet travel booking system. 

Travel oerty, which, was launched in the US last year, 
allows consumers to make travel bookings on toe internet 
through Sabre’s computerised reservations systems which 
Is also used by travel agents to sell airline tickets, hotel 
rooms and car hire. Sabre accounts for a third of all 
airline reservations. ■ 

internet uses outside the US have been able to access 
Travelodty for information but have not been able to 
make bookings. The launch into 70 countries enables 
travellers to book tickets in their local currency and pick 
them up from a local travel agent 

Online bookings account tea fraction of all travel 
bookings but are expected to increase rapidly. Forrester 
Besearch. the US-based consultancy expects international 
on-iine travel bookings to rise from less than $50(hn this 
yearto$8bnin200L Scheherazade Daneshkhu, London 
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r, Accident steams last night 
-.^beg^tavest^ting why a 
packed express ploughed 
- intb-a- freig h t train yesterday 
1 la west- London, MIBngsix 
.people and injuring 160,” 13 of 
. ,tbemserionsly.i' ■ 

Passengers', described cha- 
bfcicvseenes at Southall sta- 

tirinlin the .West o£ the capi- 
tal*8 -emergency services 
/worked-' to free . injured 
people from the wrecked 
>' front carriages of the Swan- 
/sea to London Paddington 

/Mxyice. ; ■•■7 '••••-• 

. -r-x Halftrack. . the privatised' 
'oWder of the national rail 
infrastructure, said the acdr.. 
■ debt ^occurred as- a train 
^belonging ' to- freight' com- 
part English Welsh and 
“Scottish, . consisting of 20 
«mpty stone wagons, .was 
crowing the- main, line track 
^-to gO to Southall goods yard. 
EWS is” an offshoot erf Wis- 


consin Central Transporta- 
tion of the US. 

- The Health and Safety 
Executive launched an 
investigation into the crash, 
the worst since the Cfrpforot 
crash in December 1988 
which claimed 35 lives. 

John Prescott, the deputy 
prime minister and chief 
transport minister, said the 
victims had paid a “terrible 

price”. 

After visiting the scene, he 
said it would not be proper 
for him to make any judg- 
ment of the cause. 

- It took more than two 
hours after the crash at 
13h20 local time east of 
Southall, station before the 
last person was freed from 
the wreck of the passenger 
train which- had left Swansea 
in south Wales at I0h32. 
Southall is about 12km west 
of the terminus at London 
Paddington. 

The train was so full of 
passengers, including jour- 
nalists returning from cover- 



t i Foreign uk news digest 


Wreckage of the crashed Great Western passenger train straddles all four tracks 


ing the Welsh referendum 
vote, that many were stand- 
ing. 

They described how the 
engine of the passenger train 
had burst into flames, and 
how they could see people 
trapped. 

Gordon Wiseman of the 
magazine Railway Gazette 
commented: “If the freight 
train had been given the cor- 
rect signal to cross the track, 
the passenger train ought to 
have been stopped by a red 
light. The question is 
whether for some reason the 
driver went through the red 


■ri gnaT, or whether the signal 
showing up red in the con- 
trol panel in the signal box 
was not doing so on the 
ground." 

Jimmy Knapp, leader of 
the KMT trade union, said 
an inquiry should consider 
“whether the fragmentation 
of the railway industry was 
a contributory factor, with 
particular reference to the 
role that Automatic Train 
Protection [a system which 
prevents drivers . going 
through red lights] could 
play in the prevention of 
serious accidents." 
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on regional assembly produces less clear result than in Scotland 

votes Yes with minute majority 


■ By Juliette Jowft in Cardiff 

jThe •" referendum about 
; creatfhg an assembly in 
Wales produced a narrow 
Vote 'farly- yesterday in 
Jayirar oh a turnover Just 
over 50 per cent. The Welsh 
res^t.scontrasted with the 
strong/ vote a week ago in 
fevpur of setting up a parlia- 
ment in Scotland, The final 
result in .Wales was 559,419 
votes for and 552,898 votes 
against, a difference of 6,721. 

That -meant there was a 
majority erf only 0.6 per. cent 
ip favour ;af the Labour gov- 
ernment's plans for Wales, 
'which were supported by the 
opposition Liberal Democrat 
party and Plaid Cymru 
(Wales, party), the national- 


ist party which campaigns 
for full independence for 
Wales. . 

Although the government 
was spared defeat the fact 
that only one in four of the 
electorate supported a Welsh 
assembly was a significant 
blow for Tony Blair, the 
prime minister. The Yes 
campaign carried the full 
authority of the prime minis- 
ter and his cabinet 

Mr Blair's absence from 
Wales yesterday was con- 
spicuous. and contrasted 
with last week, when he 
travelled to Scotland to 
thank voters for a decisive 
pro-parliament outcome. 

. Labour ministers moved 
swiftly after the Welsh 
result was declared to reas- 


sure voters that all parties 
and all areas would be given 
an active part in setting up 
and r unning the assembly, 
which will take control of 
the £7bn ($11 bn) Welsh 
Office (ministry) budget and 
secondary legislation in 
many policy areas. 

Ron Davies, the chief min- 
ister for Wales, remained 
b ullis h about the result and 
insisted that any endorse- 
ment, however small, was 
e nrnig h to push throu gh the 
parliamentary bill establish- 
ing the assembly. 

Mr Davies accused No 
campaigners who claimed 
the low turnout and major- 
ity would undermine the 
assembly of “sour grapes" 
and promised a "new era" in 


which parties could build a 
truly “inclusive* assembly. 
“If we had lost by one to two 
thousand votes, the No cam- 
paign would have claimed 
victory and we would have 
conceded," he said. 

“It wasn’t a sweeping 
backing in all parts of Wales. 
Its in recognition that we 
have a responsibility to 
ensure those parts of Wales 
who voted No, the people 
who live there and their 
interests and priorities, are 
properly represented in the 
assembly." 

Campaigners against the 
assembly said they would 
monitor the process of the 
bill through parliament and 
challenge any attempt to 
give the new body more pow- 


ers. David Davies, a busi- 
nessman from Newport in 
south Wales and an active 
member of the Just Say No 
campaign said: Tm looking 
at bow much its going to 
cost to relocate [the busi- 
ness]. It's a disastrous day 
for Wales." 

There was almost hysteri- 
cal relief in the Yes camp, 
which bad spent much of 
Thursday evening preparing 
for defeat Some of its cam- 
paigners had even begun to 
give their concession 
speeches. Kevin Morgan, 
chairman of the Just Say 
Yes campaign, said: “We 
have come from 1979 and a 
four to one majority against 
us and we have won. That is 
a min or miracle." 



Result is blow for PM’s 
decentralisation project 


A deli ghted - voter caught in Cardiff traffic celebrates the 
Yes vote “by waving the dragon flag of Wales 


Financial Times Reporters 

The Welsh referendum 
result marks the the first 
serious dent in the Labour 
government’s ambitious 
plans to decentralise power 
from the Westminster parlia- 
ment as well as undermin- 
ing the Image of electoral 
invincibility of Tony Blair, 
thp prime minister! 

Last week, the govern- 
ment celebrated after Scot- 
land had voted by almost 
three to one in favour of 
having its own par liamen t. 

But yesterday Mr Blair 
faced criticism from across 
the political spectrum as 


speculation rose about the 
effect of the result on the 
passage of the Welsh devolu- 
tion bin through parliament. 

The opposition Conserva- 
tive party said it would treat 
the Welsh bill differently 
from the Scottish one. “We 
win be very aware that Scot- 
land made it absolutely clear 
how they felt, but that Wales 
is a completely different 
case," said Lord Archer, for- 
mer Conservative party dep- 
uty chairman , 

There was Intense specula- 
tion about the impact of the 
Welsh vote on referendums 
on regional assemblies 
around England, for which 


the government has set no 
timescale. Its supporters 
hope next May’s referendum 
on a London strategic 
authority, expected to 
deliver a large Yes majority, 
will restore momentum. 

In the English Midlands, 
business leaders are so con- 
cerned about the threat of 
competition from Wales and 
Scotland that they plan to 
launch an advertising cam- 
paign next month. 

Business organisations 
and companies are worried 
that the region may lose 
inward investment and gov- 
ernment funding to areas 
with regional government 


opens its 
doors to 
minorities 

By David Buchan, 

Diplomatic Editor 

The Foreign and Common- 
wealth Office yesterday put 
its ornate Durbar Court, 
built for Queen Victoria to 
receive Indian princes, to a 
more modem use - a dis- 
play of information booths 
about its work as part of a 
drive to recruit more of 
Britain’s ethnic minorities 
and women to join Her Maj- 
esty’s diplomatic service. 

Initiating his ministry’s 
first Open Day, Robin Cook, 
the foreign secretary, said 
tbe aim was to show the 
Foreign Office was “not a 
stuffy or traditional place”, 
fall of men “in pinstriped 
suits, sitting as if with 
umbrellas up their spines". 

To several hundred stu- 
dents and community lead- 
ers from minority groups, 
Mr Cook said “tbe work we 
do is down to earth” in 
order to benefit Britain and 
its interests. He cited tbe 
Foreign Office’s environ- 
mental work to “stabilise 
the climate” while the sur- 
rounding booths reflected 
Mr Cook’s priorities of pro- 
moting human rights and 
combating Illegal drugs, of 
which a wide display from 
cannabis to crack attracted 
wide teenage interest yester- 
day. 

The Foreign Office needed 
more women and people 
from ethnic minorities so it 
“represents the whole of 
modern Britain”, said Mr 
Cook. At present only &3 
per cent of the department’s 
6.000 staff come from ethnic 
minorities, or half their 
level in the general popula- 
tion, while diplomats with 
some form of disability 
accounted for only 2 per 
cent 

By contrast women flock 
into the FCO - as many as 
57 per cent of this year’s 
total entry - but leave in 
large numbers, so they 
account for only 35 per cent 
of staff and head only 9 of 
the 154 main British embas- 
sies. Tbe FCO is already tak- 
ing measures, such as job 
shares and joint postings 
and longer career breaks, to 
raise tbe retention rate for 
women. 

With US-style “affirmative 
action" illegal in the UK, Mr 
Cook said entry and promo- 
tion were determined by 
merit alone, “but we want 
to make sure that our doors 
are open to all walks of 
life”. 

Among the visitors Brie 
Addai, a 15-year-old London 
student of Ghanaian origin 
expressed interest in the 
Foreign Office, especially in 
immigration issues, while 
Ai>k»Ia Ogundele, a 17-year- 
old from London said she 
was now been on a legal 
career with the Foreign 
Office. A role model was on 
hand in the shape of Priya 
Gob a, a 23-year-old Cam- 
bridge graduate who has 
already served in Beijing. 


Governments agree N Ireland arms compromise 


jBy John Murray Brown 
-JnDubfin 

The 1 British and Irish 
governments have agreed a 
.'compromise formula they 
hopewill pave the way for 
the* appointment of General 
John de Chaste] aba as chair- 
man uf the body intended to 
oversee decommissioning of 
weapons held by Northern 
. Ireland's terrorists. "• 

R is pfqpbsed that George 
Mitchell, the former US Sen- 
ate majority 1 leader and over- 
all talks chairman, will join 
the’ -general to co-chair 
fStiand Two” of the talks. 


British army bomb, disposal experts 
yesterday blew up a hand grenade found 
near a police station in the republican Creg- 
gan area of Londonderry, the second largest 
city in Northern Ireland. 

It followed a claim by the Irish National 
Liberation Army that It had thrown the 
device but that it had failed to explode. 


which will deal with the sen- 
sitive area of relations 
between Northern Ireland 
and the Republic of Ireland. 

“Strand Two" will cover 
the proposed establishment 
of North-South institutions, 
which are intended to reflect 
the Irish allegiance of the 


Police said a grenade had been found near 
the main entrance gates to the heavily forti- 
fied station. 

This is the first time the INLA, a national- 
ist paramilitary splinter group, has been 
involved in an act of violence since the 
restoration of the Irish Republican Army’s 
A ceasefire two months ago. 


nationalist minority, but are 
certain, to be strongly 
resisted by pro-British 
unionists. 

The formula, struck in the 
wake of disagreements 
between the Irish govern- 
ment and. tbe unionist par- 
ties. has to be put to the 


round table conference for 
ratification. The meeting 
may take place as early as 
nB3ft. Wednesday. 

The two governments 
hope the setting up of the 
independent arms commis- 
sion will pave the way for 
the launch of the fnain polit- 


ical negotiations in the 
search for a settlement 

Gen de Chastelain was 
appointed one of three co- 
chairmen of the Northern 
Ireland multi-party talks last 
November. 

But Irish officials say the 
wrangle centred on concerns 
that if he was in charge of 
the arms question and the 
contentious area of North- 
South relations, it might be 
perceived by nationalists 
that the negotiations were 
“loaded in unionists’ 
favour”. Tbe Irish were also 
concerned that unionists 
would use the decommis- 


sioning issue to obstruct 
progress on the North-South 
issues. 

The delays in appointing 
the former Canadian chief of 
defence staff have been 
seized on by unionists as evi- 
dence that the two govern- 
ments were attempting to 
sideline the arms issue - as 
Sinn Fein, the political wing 
of the Irish Republican 
Army would like. 

London and Dublin this 
week moved to answer those 
concerns, stating the “reso- 
lution of the decommission- 
ing issue is an indispensable 
part” of the negotiations. 


Tamed triathlon seeks spectator-friendly status 

Britain breeds champions, but they cannot afford to train in their own country, says John Williams 


T his Sunday the Dock- 
lands district of east 
London will play host 
to Europe’s largest Olympic 
distance triathlon.. An expec- 
ted 3,000 athletes, of whom 
nearly half are attempting 
biathlon for the first time, 
trill brave the waters around 
Canary Wharf in what prom- 
ises to he a spectacular 
showcase for the sport - and 
a stunning affirmation of the 
Clean-Up. Of. the Tham es. 

- -With . roads . around the 
event closed and with 
nationwide television cover- 
age, triathlon hopes to make 
an : impact akin to that of the 
London Marathon. The star 
athlete- will be Britain’s 
t hre e- t imer world champion 
Simon Lessing. With Spen- 


cer Smith, the world cham- 
pion twice before him. Less- 
ing has kept Britain at tbe 
top of world triathlon for the 
past five years. 

■ The standard, or Olympic 
triathlon, on Show at the 
weekend starts with a 
LSOOm swim, continues with 
a 40km cycle ride and fin- 
ishes with a 10km run. In 
this format, triathlon has 
become a manageable and 
spectator-friendly race of 
just under two hours. For 
novices, a “sprint” alterna- 
tive has been introduced, 
which' is exactly half Olym- 
pic length - 750m-20km-5km. 
When triathlon came Into 
the public eye in the early 
1980s, it was an even tougher 
test 


The layman’s impression 
of triathlon today is one of 
extreme homan endurance - 
generating respect but ulti- 
mately incomprehension. 
From its roots among the 
surfing communities of Calif- 
ornia in the mid 1970s. 
triathlon spread quickly and 
at will, with no defining reg- 
ulations or governing body 
to limit its boundaries. 

But its growing popularity 
meant the sport increasingly 
needed rules. After two 
decades of s t ruggle triathlon 
was finally famri The turn- 
sition owes much to one 
man. In 1987 Les McDonald, 
a Britan now living in Can- 
ada, formed the Interna- 
tional Triathlon Union. last 
year, at the close of the 


Atlanta Games, his dream 
was realised and triathlon 
became an official Olympic 
sport. It wifi make its debut 
at the Sydney Games in 2000. 

McDonald's task was not 
easy, in less than 10 years he 
had to convince the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee 
that his ITU was in control 
and that triathlon was a 
legitimate and managed 
sport - which then it was 
not, and did not want to be. 

The discipline he Imposed 
met fierce opposition from 
purists, with the main com- 
plaint being the ITU’s appar- 
ent sell-out to television In 
order to make triathlon 
spectator-friendly. Rule 
changes angered rank and 
file athletes who saw triath- 


lon as their sport and not 
the property of one man. 
There were splits and boy- 
cotts of ITU events. 

Even McDonald admitted 
that his biggest fear was 
that the sport would get into 
the Olympics, and then suf- 
fer a collapse in popularity 
among competitors. 

Olympic acceptance has 
legitimised triathlon: it is no 
longer perceived as an 
absurd sport, but as a recre- 
ational pastime accessible to 
the ordinary person. The 
irony is that although Less- 
ing and Smith, triathlon's 
two top champions, repre- 
sent Great Britain, neither 
can afford to live, race and 
train in the UK 

Richard Allen, one of 


Britain's Olympic hopefuls, 
who is competing on the ITU 
circuit to build up points to 
qualify for Sydney, says: 
"Tm one of the lucky ones. 
I’ve managed to find my own 
sponsors, but a lot of our 
athletes just can’t afford to 
race abroad. We’re rapidly 
falling behind Europe." 

In 1992 Britain dominated 
Europe, taking gold, silver 
and bronze in the European 
championship. This year 
Spencer Smith once again 
took gold, but no other Brit 
ish athlete came close. It 
would be ironic if triathlon 
becomes an Olympic sport 
just in time for Britain to 
fade out of the reckoning, 
John Williams is editor of 
Triathlete Magazine 


Opera company 
chief resigns 

The general director of English National Opera, Dennis 
Marks, resigned yesterday amid signs of an increasingly 
strained relationship between the ENO the Arts 

Council- Mr Maries, who had four years of his contract to 
run, gave no reason for his sudden departure: However, 
ENO’s management is believed to have had difficulty 
dealing with the demands of the Arts Council’s stabilisa- 
tion progra m me, which is aimed at eagtng long-term 
structural problems in big performing arts companies. 

The programme baa taken up an am ount of 

management time, diverting resources away from the 
day-to-day running of the company and forcing constant 
rebudgeting and replanning of repertoire. Mr Marks bad 
failed to win backing for plans to build a new £100m 
(3159m) home for ENO, on which he had staked the com- 
pany’s future. When the plan was announced in January, 
many commentators said government money for it would 
not be forthcoming so soon after the £78m National Lot- 
tery award to the Royal Opera House. Covent Garden. 
There was a widespread feeling that Mr Marks's proposals 
were too grandiose. Andrea/ Clarke 

■ TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Post for ex-minister 

Tan Lang, who was chief industry minister in John 
Major’s Conservative government, has been appointed 
non-executive deputy chairman of European Telecom, a 
distributor of wireless communications products and log- 
isltics services. Like all other MPs with Scottish seats in 
the House of Commons, Mr Lang lost his seat in the gen- 
eral election in May. 

ms appointment follows the announcement that Ken- 
neth Clarke, the former chancellor of the exchequer, is to 
be part-time chairman of UniChem, the drugs distributor. 
Other former Conservative cabinet members who have 
found employment include Sir Malcolm Rifldnd, former 
foreign secretary, who is a director of international strat- 
egy of the petroleum division of BHP, tbe Australian- 
based resources group, and Sir Michael Forsyth, former 
chief minister for Scotland, who is to take up a full- time 
appointment with Flemings, the investment bank. 

■ DEATH OF DIANA 


Prince speaks of family’s grief 

The Prince of Wales (pictured meeting children in Man- 
chester) yesterday spoke for the first time in public about 
tbe grief experienced by his two sons and himself after 
tbe death of Diana, Princess of Wales. He broke with 
long-standing royal tradition by discussing how Prince 
William, 15, and 13-year-old Prince Harry were coping. 




“I t-hrnV they are handling a very difficult tim e with 
enormous courage and greatest possible dignity," he told 
businessmen and community leaders in Manchester at the 
first public engagement since the death of his former 
wife. 

“I want to say how particularly moved and enormously 
comforted my children and I were, and indeed still are, by 
the public’s response to Diana’s death,” be added. “It has 
been really quite remarkable and indeed in many ways 
overwhelming. 

■ INVESTMENT 


Jersey stockbrokers sned 

Jersey stockbrokers Jefferson Seal, a subsidiary of the 
Cater Allen Bank, are being sued for damages by two cli- 
ents who they advised to invest a total of £1.4m ($2.2m) in 
a Canadian insurance company that went into liquida- 
tion. Jersey is the largest of the Channel Islands between 
England and France. These latest actions come just six 
weeks after the brokers were found guilty of negligence 
by the island's Royal Court and ordered to repay more 
than £400,000 to three other clients they had advised to 
invest in a Eurobond issued by Confederation Life Insur- 
ance of Canada. 

It emerged during that bearing that Jefferson Seal put 
more than 80 of their clients into Confederation Life and 
that their total stake in the £100m bond amounted to 13 
per cent. Some 26 clients in all now have actions pending 
against the brokers, seeking damages and interest total- 
ling £l2.5m. 

The latest actions have been brought by Somerston 
Holdings Limited and Madial SA. two companies owned 
by a trust managed by Swiss trustees. Jefferson Seal 
director David Seal is a director of both companies. The 
brokers deny negligence and ask that the actions be dis- 
missed. Philip Jetme . Jersey 

■ PENSIONS 

Mis-selling clear-ups accelerate 

A quarter of pensions mis-selling cases have been cleared 
up, providing tbe first real evidence that efforts to resolve 
the £4bn ($6.4bn) scandal have accelerated. Figures from 
the Personal Investment Authority show 44,615 people out 
of 597,020 priority cases have accepted compensation 
while a further 110,270 people have been shown not to 
have lost out. Six months ago. only 42,920 cases - 7.5 per 
cent of the total - bad been dealt with. Compensation 
paid has risen from £102m to £336m. ! 

The improvement follows a drive by Helen Liddell, eco- 1 
nomic secretary to the Treasury, and regulators to force 
the Industry to clear up the backlog by the end of next 
year. More than lm people may have been wrongly 
advised to take out personal pensions between 1988 and 
1994. Christopher Brown-Humes 

■ SPORT 

Rugby gets Commons committee 

Rugby Union has become the latest sport to have its own 
all-party committee of tbe House of Commons. It is 
chaired by Derek Wyatt, the former England international 
elected as an MP in the governing Labour party at the 
May general election. “I hope it will act as a focus for 
members from all parties with an interest in rugby who 
want to discuss the game and the issues around it,” he 
says. 

Among the challenges faced by the game, he says, is the 
feet that “most of the clubs in the English and Welsh pre- 
mier divisions are just about broke." Another issue is the 
“listing” of leading sporting events to avoid their being 
monopolised by satellite television. Wyatt says lie Is 
against listing the Five Nations rugby championship, but 
that other committee members may be in favour. Mr 
Wyatt emphasises the all-party element - one of the vice- 
chairmen is the Conservative party's shadow home secre- 
tary and former chairman, Brian MawMnney, who is also 
a former referee. Hum Richards 
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An answer to 
Dr Pangloss 


What do the following countries 
have in common: Iceland. 
Japan. Norway, the UK and 
Luxembourg? Answer; They 
will be the top five advanced 
western economies in next 
year's low unemployment 
league, according to projections 
this week by the International 
Monetary Fund in Washington. 

The UK comes in fifth with 
projected unemployment of 5 
per cent of the labour force, 
only half its rate in 1992 and 
less than half the average rate 
for the EU. Good news for 
Britain but what does it say 
about about tbe rest of the 
world? A 5 per cent unemploy- 
ment rate was, after ah, only 
the average at the end of the 
1970s and much above the 3 per 
cent considered excessive at the 
start of that decade. 

Such comparisons highlight 
the central question posed by 
the IMF's latest World Eco- 
nomic Outlook. That is: just 
how much further can the pres- 
ent expansion of the global 
economy go? The IMF believes 
that the world economy can 
grow at an average annual rate 
of 414 per cent up to 2002. 

This would be impressive 
compared with 3?5 per cent 
annual growth in the quarter 
century since 1970. Now at last 
debt ratios fas a proportion of 
national income) are coming 
down all over the world. Infla- 
tion is more subdued in the 
advanced economies than at 
any time since the 1960s (2 J2 per 
cent on average). Developing 
countries also have been suc- 
cessful in kirk-ing the inflation- 
ary habit Their average infla- 
tion this year is expected to be 
only 10 per cent compared with 
23 per cent two years ago. 

This has provided a stable 
platform for steady growth 
expected to be between 4 per 
cent and 4 1 /* per cent this year 
and next In the west the US 


and the UK continue to lead 
recovery. Germany and France 
are expected to be aroused from 
their long torpor by next year. 
And even though the IMF has 
become more pessimistic about 
Japan's prospects of extricating 
itself from financial problems 
and over-regulation, it is expec- 
ted at least to grow by 2 per 
cent next year. 

The prospects in short seem 
rosy enough to please Candide’s 
ever-sanguine tutor, especially 
if the countries or eastern 
Europe manage to emerge, as 
expected, from painful contrac- 
tion to a growth rate of 4 per 
cent or more. 

These improvements have 
been associated with buoyant 
stock markets and a decline in 
long-term real interest rates. 
But can it last? One danger, sig- 
nalled recently by Alan Green- 
span, US Federal Reserve chair- 
man, is that asset prices could 
topple over, strewin g debris in 
the path of growth. But the IMF 
counsels vigilance rather than 
alar m on this front. A related 
danger is that expansion, as in 
the last three cycles since 1970, 
could eventually overheat 

Since price pressures and gov- 
ernment deficits appear to be 
coming under control, the dan- 
ger has clearly receded. But 
unemployment figures, particu- 
larly in Europe, serve as a 
warning to anyone who thinks 
this is the best of all possible 
worlds. A large pool of excess 
labour might be a buffer against 
accelerating inflation - but only 
if countries cut back thickets of 
restriction which make workers 
too expensive to hire. 

The US and the UK which 
have done most in this respect, 
are now testing the limits of 
growth without labour market 
pressures. Continental Europe 
needs a vast programme of 
reform if it is to expand well 
into the next millennium 


Welsh lessons 


The people of Wales have 
spoken. A quarter of them want 
a Welsh assembly, a quarter do 
not and half could not be both- 
ered to vote. Although the refer- 
endum was morally inconclu- 
sive, the slender majority in 
favour must be respected. The 
assembly could yet improve the 
government of Wales, and lead 
the way to a more general dis- 
persal of power to the regions. 

But the government must 
learn from this half-hearted 
endorsement. Many think the 
powers proposed for a Welsh 


assembly are a sham. Others 
fear a separate assembly could 
threaten the UK's cohesion. 

The protesters and abstainers 
are on to something. The gov- 
ernment's constitutional plans 
are inconsistent and incomplete. 
There are also grounds for 
doubting whether the Whitehall 
machine will allow genuine 
decentralisation. Unless minis- 
ters allay the fears as they set 
up the assembly and eventually 
take the process forward in 
England, there will be a lot of 
disappointed expectations. 


Man in the jNfews • Jiang Zemin 

From shadow to spotlight 

China’s new boss has established his leadership with surprising 
ease, but now the really hard work begins, says Tony Walker 

c 


hange in nhina has 
traditionally been 
chaotic: consider the 
rise and fall and rise 
of Deng Xiaoping, 
tbe fall of the Gang of Four or 
the Cultural Revolution. This 
time, the world's largest country 
seems to be changing smoothly, 
with a new leadership and a 
sharp new impetus towards eco- 
nomic reform. 

Jiang Zemin, China's party 
chief and president, yesterday led 
the “wise" men of the country’s 
politburo on to a Betting stage far 
a photo opportunity wtth Chinese 
characteristics. In the East Roam 
of the Great Hall, against a mural 
of the Great Wall, Mr Jiang prom- 
ised to "hold high" the banner of 
Deng Xiaoping, thanked report- 
ers (in English) for attending and 
was gone: exit stage left No ques- 
tions were permitted but the 
cameo revealed a self-confident 
Chinese leader In contrast to the 
sometimes awkward and uncer- 
tain figure he ha cl cut in earlier 
days. 

Eight years after he had been 
plucked from the relative obscu- 
rity of the Shanghai municipal 
government to lead China as a 
stop-gap leader, Mr Jiang has 
finally emerged from the long 
shadow of his mentor, the late 
Deng Xiaoping. 

At the 15th Communist party 
congress, the first without Mr 
Deng’s guidance since reforms 
began, the 71 -year-old Mr Jiang 
consolidated his control. Tbe 
man long regarded as his rival, 
Qiao Shi. the head of parliament, 
retired. The meeting enshrined in 
the constitution an explicit refer- 
ence to "Deng Xiaoping theory”, 
embodying the ideology of Mr 
Jiang's mentor in tbe country’s 
basic document 

Mr Deng had nurtured his pro- 
tege, but as long as China's patri- 
arch survived, his successor was 
merely leader- In- waiting. Mr 
Deng's death in February liber- 
ated Mr Jiang, but also conferred 
on him enormous responsibili- 
ties. 

The challenges are threefold: 
how to deal with an army of 
unemployed among 100m urban 
workers, an army that is likely to 
grow; how to guard against an 
uncontrolled and possibly cor- 
rupt process of selling off state 
enterprises tinder new policies 
that remove barriers to divesti- 
ture (China's version of privatisa- 
tion); and how to push forward 
economic reform. Including wid- 
ening the shareholding sy stem, 
in the absence of adequate laws 
and regulations. 

"China is embarked on an 
extraordinary voyage of change,” 
comments a World Bank study* 
released this week. It “has tele- 
scoped Into one generation what 
other countries took centuries to 
achieve . . . China is in uncharted 
waters." 


In the fece of these challenges, 
China’s new helmsman will need 
staying power and more than his 
share of luck. But if there is a 
hallmark of Mr Jiang's career it 
Is good fortune. 

His official biography attri- 
butes his success to a “steady 
and down-to-earth workstyle". 
This refors in practice to the 
Shanghai-trained electrical engi- 
neer's slaw, but sure ascent 
through Communist party ranks 
until the Tiananmen Square mas- 
sacre of 1989 suddenly, and unex- 
pectedly, propelled him to the 
top. 

Mr Jiang bad greatness thrust 
upon trim. A deep split in the 
government over how to deal 
with the student protestors and 
the abrupt fall from grace of 
Zhao Ziyang, the former party 
boss who had sympathised with 
them, opened the way for Mr 
Jiang's rise. At the time, he was 
merely aw ordinary of 

the politburo, not part of its 
"inner circle” - the standing 
committee. 

Since then, he has doggedly 
shored up his defences against 
possible challenges, and. defying 
the odds, achieved pre-eminence. 
After a successful party Con- 
gress, he is now unquestionably 
"first among equals" in a new 
collective leadership. Yet doubts 
remain both about his reformist 
credentials and his ability to 
deliver policy changes. 

As a western official said of his 
achievements in Congress, 
tnr.lnriin g commiting China to a 
mixed economy: "He has built a 
solid platform for moving for- 
ward, but It is still not clear 
whether he is more than that a 
platform builder.” 

Mr Jiang’s reputation is, at 
best, that of a lukewarm 
reformer, a cautious technocrat, 
much of whose early career was 
spent as a factory boss. This 
feeds reservations about his will- 
ingness to press on with painful 
reforms of the state sector that 
are certain to ignite opposition 
among redundant works*. 

For much of his leadership he 
has been regarded as something 
of a weathervane, swinging 
between party conservatives on 
one hand and r e fo rmists on the 
other, depending on the direction 
of the prevailing wind. He has 
been accused of trying to be all 
things to all factions. 

The fact that he continues to 
occupy all the country's top posi- 
tions: general secretary of tbe 
party, president of the state, and 
chairman of the Central Military 
Commission, has been inter- 
preted as a sign of weakness, not 
strength. 

But since Mr Deng's death he 
has surprised many by moving 
quickly to assume his mentor’s 
reformist mantle, apparently hav- 
ing concluded that the greatest 
risk to his survival lay in inertia. 



He worked hard to convince col- 
leagues that he was a reformer at 
heart, pointing to the past five 
years, in, which his own ascen- 
dancy has coincided with a 
period of unparalleled economic 
growth. 

In these years, Beijing pushed 
ahead vigorously with reforms 
and achieved a "soft landing” for 
the economy which appeared in 
1993-94 to be spiralling out of con- 
trol with inflation at its highest 
levels since the 1949 revolution. 
Mr Jiang also helped smooth Chi- 
na's return to the international 
mainstream after the interna- 
tional furore caused by the 1988 
Tiananmen massacre. 

But his headaches in the new 


period go well beyond tbe econ- 
omy and foreign policy, though 
successful economic reform and 
continued growth are a matter of 
life and death for his regime. 

Tony Saich, head of tile Ford 
Foundation In Betting; believes 
that the regime's main problem, 
apart from the difficulties associ- 
ated with moving rapidly to a 
mixed economy, will be its con- 
tinuing search for legitimacy, 
something that cannot be taken 
for granted. 

"The party’s performance is 
now befog judged on earthly cri- 
teria such as the economy.” he 
says, “rather than class struggle 
and the identification of class 
enemies as in the old days. The 


population is harder to lead: it is 
more critical. Tbe leader^ ^ 
less time to react: it fears the 
population Is more liable to 

exblade in anger." 

Mr Saich also believes that 
leadership is being rendered 
more difficult by the country s 
eathering decentralisation. Local 
issues art increasingly taking 
precedence over national ones, 
making the task of running the 
country infinitely more complex. 
The old top-to-bottoio co mmand 
system is breaking down. 

“Real change is occurring at 
the local level," says Mr Saich. 
“Problems increasingly have to 
be solved locally. Indeed, politics 

in China is local and in that 

respect contemporary China is 
more and more resembling old 

China." . „ 

One of the main ch a ll e ng es for 
Mr Jiang will be to harness, not 
stifle, these trends, allowing a 
new federal system to emerge 
without losing control altogether. 
His willingness to accept 
for-reaching divestiture of state 
assets, especially smaller enter- 
prises at local level, can only 
reinforce China’s regionalist ten- 
dencies. 

T ensions between the 
centre and provinces 
are inevitable, espe- 
cially over fiscal 
issues. One of the cen- 
tral government’s greatest prob- 
lems is its fiscal weakness, born 
of its dependence an a narrow 
tax base. Much of the govern- 
ment's revenues come from state 
enterprises, which are eroding. 
Tax reform — indeed, reform of 
the financial sector as a whole - 
is both necessary and notoriously 
tricky. 

As tbe World Bank study says: 
"China’s unique attempt to com- 
plete two transitions at once - 
from a co mman d to a market 
economy and from a rural to an 
urban society - is without histor- 
ical precedent 

“The complexity of the interac- 
tions between these two transi- 
tions , the often unpredictable 
results they bring, the enormous 
canvas of china itself; and the 
repercussions for the rest of the 
world - all make this a task of 
unparalleled difficulty." 

- But the bank concludes that 
China has no choice but to main- 
tain the momentum of reform, 
whatever the challenges it faces. 
Should leaders waver in their 
resolve, says the bank, they 
should step back and consider 
the options: “To restore a reform- 
er’s determination,” it says, 
"there is nothing like staring 
occasionally into the abyss." Mr 
Jiang will have to get used to 
peering into the depths. 

"China 2020: Development Chal- 
lenges m the New Century : World 
Bank, 1997 
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OECD countries’ corruption stance 
puts US companies at disadvantage 


From Ms Teresa WyszamierskL 

Sir, re “Corruption in the spot- 
light” (September 17), while “sud- 
den" may be an apt description of 
tbe interest that the World Bank, 
tbe International Monetary Fund, 
and the OECD have recently 
shown toward combating trans- 
national corruption, the same 
label cannot be applied to the 
official position of the US. 

Illicit payments to foreign offi- 
cials for the purpose of obtaining 
business have been illegal in the 
US since 1977, when Congress 
passed the Foreign Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act In contrast such bribes 


From Mr Richard J. Martin. 

Sir, Your Observer seems to 
have a selective memory. The 
column criticises AT&T ("Search 
party loses way”, September 16) 
for the manner in which our 
search for a new CEO is being 
conducted. That is certainly your 
right, but you have a correspond- 
ing obligation to get the facts 
straight 

For the record: a definite hand- 
over date was specified when 
John Walter joined the company 


From Mr PAH#) McBride 
Johnson . 

Sir, Re the Palestinian peace 
process, after each act of violence 
by Hamas or other terrorist 
group, we are reassured that they 
will not succeed in disrupting the 


are not only considered legal by 
the rest of the OECD, but are 
even tax-deductible. As a result 
US businesses struggling to win 
overseas contracts have been 
operating at a grave disadvan- 
tage to their OECD competitors 
for the last 20 years. According to 
Mickey Kan tor, the former com- 
merce secretary, the refusal of 
US companies to pay bribes 
caused them to lose at least 
$45bn worth of orders between 
April 1994 and May 1995. 

After decades of diplomatic 
cajoling by the US, other OECD 
members finally approved a plan 


in October of 1996 and this obvi- 
ously would have been the case if 
anyone else bad been selected. 
(You might consult the news 
release we issued at the time.) 
The non-executive directors of 
AT&T discussed Walter's abilities 
outside the presence of any 
employees on several occasions. 

Finally, it is the responsibility 
of the company’s current CEO to 
present strategy to the hoard. 
That is what Bob Allen will do 
when the board meets this week- 


Mid-East peace process. And after 
every such episode, peace talks 
are suspended, accusations and 
recriminations are heaped by 
each side on the other, and the 
achievement of a lasting peace is 
delayed - even set back - again. 


at their annual meeting in Paris 
last May for outlawing the brib- 
ery of foreign officials. However, 
implementation depends on each 
country passing enabling legisla- 
tion to make such bribery a 
crime. Whether or not the rest of 
the OECD actually makes good 
on this promise wifi be the acid 
test of this organisation's tardy 
commitment to combating inter- 
national corruption. 

Teresa Wyszomierski, 

61-37 56th Avenue, 

Maspeth. 

New York 11378, US 


end. The board, which can 
accept modify or reject the strat- 
egy, is clearly in the driver’s seat 
this weekend, as it has been all 
along. 

Richard J. Martin, 
vice-president public 
relations, 

AT&T, 

Room 2329H2. 

295 North Maple Avenue. 
Basking Bridge, 

NJ 07920, US 


If this is a “failed" Hamas strat- 
egy. I would hate to see one that 
works. 

Philip McBride Johnson, 

10002 Thompson Ridge Court 
Great Falls, VA 22066, US 


Question of 
appearances 

From Ms Charlotte Gower. 

Sir. As a Dutch national, 1 read 
with interest your article on 
"Debunking the Dutch myth" 
(September 18). and your ana- 
lysts’ figures are probably right 
Why is it than that the Nether- 
lands looks so much more pros- 
perous than the UK? People are 
better dressed, houses are better 
kept and maintained. Children do 
not sleep in doorways outside the 
concert building in Amsterdam. 

A Dutch miracle? Perhaps not, 
but we in Britain have a way to 
go before the general popula- 
tion’s well-being and security 
catchup. 

Charlotte Gower, 

2 Tanyard Way, 

Harley, ' 

Surrey RH6 SPG, UK 

Retreat is not 
same as rout 

From Mr KJ. MacIntyre. 

Sir, Philip Stephens is surely 
wrong to pot Harold Wilson’s 
1967 devaluation in the same 
league as Black Wednesday and 
other national humiliations 
("Unhappy anniversary", Septem- 
ber 17). Wilson's administration 
had a contingency plan already 
in place when devaluation 
became necessary. The difference 
being that 1967 was an orderly 
retreat while 1962 was an unmiti- 
gated rout 

KJ. MacIntyre, 

26 Shepherds Lane. 

Guildford, 

Sumy GU2 6SL, US 


Handover date specified for AT&T’s CEO 


Aftermath can hardly be seen as a failure 


ROMEO GIGLI HAS 
SIMPLIFIED THE MOST 
DIFFICULT PART 
OF PUTTING ON A TIE. 
CHOOSING ONE 



In the new Men’s Designer Collections Department 
at Hotrods you’ll find an impressive selection of ties to choose 
from. Among them a distinctive Romeo Gigli brushed 
velvet tie in two-tone checked blue (we have just the suit to go 
with it, in case you were wondering). Hbu will also find 
Autumn Collections from 17' of the world’s leading designers. 

There arejil Sander, Giorgio Armani and Gucci boutiques,' 
along with exciting labels new to Harrods such as Helmut Lang, 
Byblos, Victor Victoria and Designworks. So make : 
your way to the Lower Ground Floor at Harrods. If you’re 
not tied up with something else, that is. 



Hamdt lM. y Knighlsbridgt, London SW1X 7XL. Tib 0171.-730 1234. . 
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The birth of Enclave Man 

Growth of US gated communities is impe rilling the social contract, says Christopher Parkes 


Watts has since asked for 
similar privileges. Their 
request has awakened local 
. politicians - to the Hang m- of 
7 sanctioning the establish- 
ment, at public expense, of 
: unruly flefooms reminiscent 
of medieval Europe. 

Others see even more dan- 
ger' in the cosy middle-class 
version of these communi- 
ties. The prospect that the 
number of "such develop-' . 
ments may double within 
five years dismays social sci- 
entists. in the suburban sep- 
aratism, defensive localism 

or plain Balkanisation that 
lies behind the trend, they 
.see. a rejection, of the sense 
of mutuality on which the 
country was founded.. 

Whites -only segregation, 
buried by federal legislation 
more than 30 years ago,- is 
-being restored by consumer 
demand for orderly, safe liv- 
ing conditions. Although 
anyone can buy a home in a 
.gated community. ; today's 
inhabitants are predomi- 
nantly white, earning 
between $60,000 and $200,000 
a year. 

In most aspects, they mir- 
ror the people who led the 
so-called "white flight" to 
the suburbs in the 1970s and 
1980s.; Most proceeded to 
fight for, and win, municipal 
incorporation for their bed- 
room communities, thus 
escaping the obligations and 
taxes of the fast-rotting 
cities they left behind. To 
some observers, the rise of 
the gated community marks 
a critical farther stage in the 
process Of white flight 
■' According to Edward 
Blakely, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California 
urban planning orhnnj the 


retreat from the “basic ethic 
of mutuality which is the 
notion behind the US" is 
nowhere more apparent than 
in California. Texas, Arizona 
and Florida - the main 
points af.arrival and concen- 
tration of. Latino immi- 
grants. 

"You will see the walls go 
up wherever you see large 
numbers of immigrants," he 
says. “We will get to the 
point where [white] people 
will not feel safe unless they 
live in one of these places.” 

The mass retreat is well 
under way in parts of Calif- 
ornia. according to Dale 
Mahazidge of Stanford Uni- 
versity, who has logged, what 
he calls “the browning" of 
the state' and the withdrawal 
of monied whites to walled 
and gated developments, in 
Orange County which keep 
“those people” out : 

“No white society of the 
industrial world has ever 
evolved into a mixed cul- 
ture." he writes in his recent 
apocalyptic book, .The Com- 
ing White Minority. 

• According to state data, 
whites will account for less 
than half California’s popu- 
lation in two years. The 
simultaneous rise of Latino 
political power - as 150.000 
people of Hispanic origins 
reach voting age each year - 
foreshadows an unprece- 
dented upheaval, Mr Mahar- 
idge argues. 

Mr Blakely, co-author of 
Fortress America : Gated 
Communities in the VS*, con- 
cedes that the browning of 
California represents a “deep 
psychological threat" to 
some. But he is more con- 
cerned about the white with- 
drawal, which he believes 
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could threaten the very 
structure of democracy. 

This is a hefty charge to 
lay against what others, 
especially in the building 
and property business, see 
as simply a trendy lifestyle 
choice: one formerly 

restricted to the rich and 
famous and now affordable 
for the middle classes. Mr 
Blakely bases bis fears on 
the argument that “fragmen- 
tation undermines the very 
concept or avitas - organ- 
ised community life". 

Most gated developments 
pay for their own private 


police patrols and security 
guards. Traditionally com- 
munal services such as 
schools, parks, entertain- 
ment facilities and even 
street cleaning and mainte- 
nance are often privatised 
within the enclaves. The 
inhabitants are ever more 
reluctant to pay higher taxes 
to maintain government and 
city services outside their 
walls. 

Such reluctance has 
already capped Californian 
property taxes. In New Jer- 
sey some community-dwell- 
ers have won abatements on 


local levies after arguing 
that they already pay for 
their own private services. 

According to Mr Blakely's 
theories, such tendencies 
threaten the social contract 
The lack of social contact 
fostered by exclusive life- 
styles serves only to accen- 
tuate the peril. Economists 
say one result of social pro- 
tectionism is to cut ambi- 
tious minorities off from the 
contacts and opportunities 
they need to advance up the 
economic scale. 

On the available evidence, 
these are not issues that 


impinge greatly on the 
thinking of the enclave- 
dwellers- Instead of a social 
contract - a bewildering 
concept in places such as 
California where more than 
100 languages and cultures 
mingle - gated communities 
offer a straightforward 
option. 

Membership of the home- 
owners’ association and the 
payment of monthly dues to 
cover the cost of maintain- 
ing amenities - whether the 
newcomer chooses to use 
them or not - are manda- 
tory. Association rules, typi- 
cally drawn up by the build- 
ers and strictly enforced, 
establish a code of conduct. 

In return for the security 
and other benefits offered by 
the community, people will 
commonly be required to 
sacrifice many of the free- 
doms available in the world 
outside. Rules may dictate 
the colour of their front 
door, curtains or other 
indoor furnishings visible 
from the street. Sticking 
political posters in front win- 
dows is usually forbidden. In 
some places homeowners 
may plant only shrubs from 
an approved list, and may 
not station gnomes in their 
gardens, make noise after 
10pm, or own a dog weighing 
more than 201bs. 

“In effect." according to Jo 
Anne Stubblefield, a commu- 
nity governance specialist, 
“the property owner 
becomes a citizen of the 
association, subject to its 
governing and assessment 
powers.” 

This “contractual govern- 
ment” - in the words of a 
recent economic analysis of 
the gated community phe- 


nomenon - "appears to be 
the closest thing to a real- 
world social contract that 
can be found". 

This is a curious develop- 
ment in a country where 
generations have been 
hrought up on the concept of 
limited government. Aa 
Evan McKenzie, professor of 
political science at Illinois 
University, pointed out in a 
recent radio broadcast, the 
Bill of Rights, which protects 
a citizen's right to hang out 
a flag or put a wishing well 
on the front lawn, is ineffec- 
tive inside the confines of a 
private community. 

“We teach [people] that 
they have rights that are 
protected against intrusion 
from government authori- 
ties," Mr Mckenzie says. 
"But what nobody told them 
was that local government 
was going to be privatised to 
this degree." 

I n spite of these disad- 
vantages, the desire of 
ordinary Americans to 
live in walled commu- 
nities is far from slackening. 
Some planners say that, in 
parts of Orange County, 
Montgomery County, Mary- 
land and southern Florida^ 
the concentration of gated 
communities is so dense that 
middle-class home buyers 
have little choice but to 
move into erne of them. 

One result is that the 
economic and social segre- 
gation characteristic of 
societies worldwide is, in the 
US, taking on a physical 
form. “Social barriers have 
always been there, but 
Americans climb over 
them,” says Mr Blakely. 
“That’s what America's 
always been about" 

But walls, gates and 
armed guards - the p««>ntiai 
elements of a prison - pres- 
ent more substantial impedi- 
ments: both to those trying 
to get in and those who want 
to get out 
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A rich seam unravels 

Designers are becoming less fashionable, says Alice Rawsthom 



'hen Donatella 
Versace mounts 
the catwalk for 
the first time as 
- ; chief designer of Gianni Ver- 
: skpe, she is sure to receive a 
standing ovation, if only out 
■ of sympathy for the brutal 
mUrder this summer of her 
= elder brother 

- ■' The audience’s reaction to 
: the other z7?P»zu designers at 
toje next round of interna- 
tigoal fashiicm shows starting 
' inTUmdoh on Friday is less 
. /certain. Martin Margiela win 
v make his debut for Hermes 
, \ (faring; . Paris fashion week. 

- as will Stella McCartney at 
CMofe Marc Jacobs, Louis 
Vtritton's new artistic direo- 
tear, is bosily finishing a col- 

' lection for sale next spring. 

" These companies have 
appointed new designers - 
«t Christ ian . Dior and Grven- 
chy did by hiring John GaQi- 

- ahb and Alexander McQueen 
Oast year - in the hope that 
they will rejuvenate their 
brands and increase their 
profits. Kari Lagerfeld pulled 
thj a Off for. Chanel in the 

.. 1980s as, mpre recently, . did 
Tam Ford and Miuccia Prada 
at Gucci and Prada. 

• . Yet -for every successful 
/ revival, there have been 

many, flops, including Balen- 
riaga, Balmain, Lanvin and 
Mr Xagerfeld’s. regime at. 
. ChlodJ Some, of : these were 
-. due .to inadequate invest- 

• ment or to weak manage- 
ment, and .the new appoin- 
tees may face the same 

' pitfalls. They may also con- 
front another problem. Fash- 
ion designers are becoming, 

. well, less fashionable, 
v Kari Lagerfeld managed to 
tarn Chanel from an ailing 
. omtture house into a lucra- 
tive luxury label by persuad- 
ing the few hundred fas hi on 
journalists at his shows that 
his^ collection was the bob 
test of the season. They then- 



Stella McCartney: debut 


relayed this opinion to the 
magazine readers and televi- 
sion viewers who could not 
afford a $3,000 Chanel suit, 
but might buy a $40 bottle of 
NoSperftnne. 

Miuccia Prada has since 
repeated the trick at Prada, 
as has Tom Ford at Gucci, 
like Lagerfeld, they not only 
produced the right designs 
at the right time, but ware 
given carte blanche to do 
their jobs by an empathetic 
ypawflgwmAnt team. 

Prada was an obscure 
Milanese family firm until 
Ms Prada took control with 
her husband, Patrizio Ber- 
teDir who now runs the busi- 
ness, leaving her to concen- 
trate on design, and 
mar keting. Gucci was in dire 
straits in 19B3 when -Mr Ford 
was appointed chief designer 
by Investcorp, the Bahrain- 
based investment group 
which gave him control over 
all aspects of Its image, 
including window displays 
and advertising. 


Both companies have 
spent heavily on advertising 
to reinforce the favourable 
publicity generated by their 
shows. Gucci’s advertising 
expenditure has risen from 
$12m C£7-5m) in 1994 to $70m 
this year, equivalent to that 
Of leading US label.*; like Cal- 
vin Klein and Ralph Lauren. 

Few fashion companies 
can afford such a hefty 
investment and even fewer 
have the necessary market- 
ing skins to exploit it Many 
older houses, particularly 
the French ones, are prod- 
uct-driven businesses that 
have eschewed the market- 
ing ploys embraced so suc- 
cessfully by US designers. 

When LVMH, the French 
luxury goods group, hired 
John Galliano as Givenchy's 
chief designer two years ago, 
advertising was outside his 
remit. LVMH has since 
revised its policy. Mr Galli- 
ano controls advertising in 
his new role at Dior, as does 
Alexander McQueen at Giv- 
enchy. Yet neither c omp any 
spends as much as Gucci, 
and there are stSl reports of 
friction between the design- 
ers and LVMH*s executives. 

Insufficient investment 
and inflexible management 
are practical problems for 
which solutions -can be 
found, but the threat of fash- 
ion labels losing their cachet 
will be less easily resolved. 

Chanel’s relaunch in the 
mid-1980s, like Gucci’s and 
Prada’s, coincided with eco- 
nomic recovery, when con- 
sumers felt inclined to flash 
status symbols like Chanel’s 
double C, Gucci’s G and the 
Prada triangle. 

Conspicuous consumption 
is. now fi gating ' out a gain in 
the fashion market. Young 
consumers in north America 
and western Europe regard 
sports brands, such as Nike, 
Adidas and North Face, as 


more prestigious than 
designer labels. And the lat- 
est craze among fashionable 
young Tokyoites is to wear 
Japanese workwear and 
kimonos rather than western 
brands. 

Younger designers, such 
as John G alliano and Alex- 
ander McQueen, have 
responded to the new mood 
by producing what Liz Til- 
beris, editor of Harper’s 
Bazaar, the US fashion mag- 
azine. describes as “precious, 
beautiftal clothes", in other 
words quirky, artisanal 
pieces. These may prove 
trickier for LVMH to com- 
mercialise than Tom Ford's 
glamour was for. Gucci. 

Older designers have 
resorted to hiring young 
stylists to tell them what is 
fashionable. The hottest are 
west Londoners, such as 
Melanie Ward, who works 
for Calvin Kirin, and, like 
her, are steeped in the ethos 
of trainers and flea markets. 
Ramona Rainey, Chanel's 
new recruit blithely told the 
Evening Standard last week: 
*T haven't bought anything 
with a designer label for 
ages”. 

Nlke’s ascent and the 
kimono’s return will not 
stop Martin Margiela, Stella 
McCartney and Marc Jacobs 
from matching the success 
of Tom Ford or Miuccia 
Prada, but may make it 
harder for them to do so. 

Investcorp, the company 
behind Gucci’s revival, has 
decided that other markets 
may he more fruitful in 
future. Its latest acquisition 
is Helly Hansen, the Norwe- 
gian company whose tough, 
waterproof sailing jackets 
are becoming increasingly 
familiar in west London and 
other hip areas. And last 
week Investcorp head- 
hunted a couple of Adidas 
executives to run it 


G eorge Collins is a 
throwbcck to the 
early days of the 
Whitbread round- 
the-world race. Back in the 
1970s and early 1980s, bucca- 
neering individuals would 
build a yacht, call up a few 
railing friends and set off to 
race around the globe. 

Nowadays the event is 
almost exclusively the pre- 
serve of corporations that 
view the yachts as market- 
ing projects with huge bud- 
gets. 

Collins. 57 and retired 
president of Baltimore fund 
manager T. Rowe Price Asso- 
ciates. . took up competitive 
sailing only 10 years ago. yet 
he is spending about $7m of 
his own cash to build and 
enter Cbessie Racing in the 
32,000-mile race that begins 
at Southampton on Sunday. 
Why?^“It’s insane to spend 
this amount of money. My 
wife should have me exam- 
ined and certified," laughs 
Collins over coffee at South- 
ampton’s Ocean Village 
man na 

On retirement Collins’ 
share, of the business was 
worth about $100m, but he 
had earned every penny, 
starting from the bottom as 
a junior analyst. This was 
not even the fulfilment of a 
lifetime dream. “As a boy in 
Connecticut I was Into 
blue-collar sports like foot- 
ball and baseball. That was 
my background,” he 
explains. 

His youthful dream of fly- 
ing jet fighters far the US 
Air Force ended when a rou- 
tine medical discovered a 
heart condition. Surgery 
cured it, but high-speed avia- 
tion was out of the question. 
Collins spent the next four 
years as a staff officer. 

Perhaps the heroic act of 
skippering his own boat 
against yachting titans such 
as Grant Dalton and Lawrie 
Smith is a belated compensa- 
tion for the missed chances 
in an F-16? 

Actually, this rugged indi- 
vidualist has just announced 
that he will not be on board 
for much of the race. “It was 


Close to 
the wind 

Keith Wheatley explains why 
round-the-world yacht racers 
brave terrifying hazards 


a terrible derision to have to 
make.” Collins confesses. 
“We crossed the Atlantic 
with Toshiba [the race 
favourite skippered by Chris 
Dickson] and then did the 
Fastnet Race straight after. 

“I discovered two things. 
Firstly, the boat is actually 
very competitive. For most 
of the Fastnet we were sec- 
ond or third. We’re not just 
going to be there making up 
the numbers. Secondly, that 
although rm pretty tit for 
my age, rm standing in the 
way of a younger crewman 
who could make twice my 
contribution. 

“I can grind a winch for an 
hour tops. These guys can do 
it all day. I don’t go on the 
bow in over 40 knots of 
wind. They don't care what 
it's blowing. I can go to the 
masthead but can't actually 
do any work once Pm up 
there. It’s file right decision 
not to go but it still hurts a 
lot” 

Freezing spray 
has the velocity 
and intensity of a 
fire hydrant 
pumping out 
melted snow, so 
the helmsman 
wears a Darth . 
Vader-like mask 


Collins plans to sail on 
five of the nine legs, missing 
the Southern Ocean and 
transatlantic legs where 
strength and stamina are 
huge factors in the boat’s 
performance. 

Collins’ selfless decision 
took courage. Rival skipper 
Grant Dalton outlines a dif- 
ferent kind of valour that is 
going to be necessary to 
keep these lightweight, 
water-ballasted 69-footers at 
the front of the fleet when 
racing downwind through 
the Roaring Forties. 

He had been asked 
whether the announcement 
from Canberra that there 
would be no more Tony 
Bullimore-style rescue 
efforts for Whitbread boats 
would cause skippers to 
throttle back, perhaps drop- 
ping the massive masthead 
spinnakers that give the 
boats speeds in excess of 30 
knots but can easily put 
them out of control 

“Blokes like Lawrie Smith 
and Dickson are going to 
push it to the edge. We 
aren’t going to want to be 
the chumps who couldn't cut 
it because we didn’t have the 
bottle. Can you imagine me 
telling the guys to take the 
kite down because the Aus- 
tralian Navy won’t come and 
rescue us?” Dalton asks. He 
has sailed in five Whitbread 
races, winning the maxi 
class four years ago in the 
ketch New Zealand Endea- 
vour. 

“In the end it comes down 
to who has got the biggest 
balls. It always does in the 
Whitbread. These masthead 
kites have got the potential 


to cause carnage because if 
the boat is knocked down, 
they'll tear the rig out" 

In the 199394 race when 
the Whitbread 60 class was 
used for the first time, the 
yachts were restricted to 
much smaller spinnakers in 
the wild Southern Ocean 
legs. This time they have 
been cut free. 

“The record of 428 miles in 
a day that we set in Introm 
Justitia will go for sure,” 
predicts Lawrie Smith, 
Britain's top professional 
sailor and skipper of the 
highly fancied Silk Cut. 
“There'll be a 24-hour run of 
450 miles. It could even be 
480 if the weather Is right” 

At these speeds life aboard 
a W6D would be intolerable 
were it not for the mind- 
numbing bursts Of adrenalin 
that keep crews ch arging on. 

Loads on the mast are so 
high that the whole deck 
vibrates savagely, making it 
impossible to walk. Crews 
crawl up to the foredeck for 
sail changes. Freezing spray 
has the velocity and inten- 
sity of a fire hydrant pump- 
ing out melted snow. The 
helmsman, the only person 
obliged to look forward, 
wears a Darth Vader-like 
motorcycle mask (for the 
personalities involved, see 
FT Weekend section). 

Below decks there is just 
crouching headroom, with 
only enough bunks for the 
five off-watch crew. Ship- 
mates even alternate in the 
same sleeping bags to save 
weight Every time the yacht 
tacks, those asleep must 
shift themselves and up to 15 
spare sails over to the wind- 
ward (uphill] side of the boat 
to maximise their heiiasting 
effect 

Interestingly, the fear that 
used to haunt Whitbread 
skippers of hitting an ice- 
berg at night and then tak- 
ing to rubber life-rafts thou- 
sands of miles from land is 
no longer an issue. “If you 
hit ice full on at these speeds 
the Impact would kill every- 
one outright, so it's not 
worth worrying about," says 
Smith laconically. 


Roger Bate argues that if Prometheus invented fire today, it would be banned by an environmental protection agency 

The virtues of playing with fire 



j hese days the surest 
sign that a society is 
afflu ent is its suscepti- 
bility to scares. By 
‘evexy objective measure, such as 
infant mortality and life expec- 

■ tancy, people, living in rich 
industrialised countries are 
healthier and live exposed to 
fewer hazards than ever. Yet 
because people Hve longer and 
have more leisure time, they 

■ have the luxury of contemplat- 
ing, those hazards that remain. 

.Environmental organisations 
have fed on this concern and 
have promoted a . particular 
interpretation of what.Js railed 
the precautionary principle. This 
is a propositi on (enshrined in the 
European Union’s founding char- 
ter, the. Treaty of Rome) that 
new technologies 8n| l products 
should not belegahsed until it is 
proved they will not endanger 
health and the environment. The 
principle beg become the cate- 
gorical imperative of environ- 
mentalists: Thou shaft not tol- 
erate even the risk of a-risk.” • 


A good illustration of the pre- 
cautionary principle is the 
debate on pesticides in many 
countries.. Environmentalists 
point out that, the adverse effects 
of a pesticide such as DDT did. 
not. emerge until years after it 
.was first used. Although not. 
harmful to humans, it accumu- 
lated in the food chain until it 
killed carnivorous predators 
such as otters and eagles. 

Because scientists did not fore- 
see this problem, environmental- 
ists argue, we should ban pesti- 
cides whose future effects cannot 
be predicted. Environmental pro- 
tection agencies in Denmark and 
Sweden are discussing the possi- 
bility of banning all pesticides. 

. It should be remembered that 
DDT had beneficial effects as 
well as harmful ones. It replaced 
older arsenic-based pesticides 
that were fatal to humans and 
% ic to the environment. It also 


rid large parts of Africa and Asia 
of mosquito-borne diseases such 
as malaria and typhus. 

But DDT remains unused in 
poor countries, largely because 
they have adopted western per- 
ceptions of risk. Meanwhile, the 
World Health Organisation 
reports that malaria is an the 
increase, killing nearly 3m 
people a year worldwide. 

'. It should also be remembered 
that the .effects of DDT have been 
reversible: otter and eagle popu- 
lations have recovered. Ami, as 
more is learned, so products can 
be redesigned to be more benign. 
Replacements for DDT were far 
less harmful to the environment 

Without pesticides there would 
be pressure to cultivate more 
land, according to Brace Ames, 
professor of biochemistry at 
Berkeley University of Calif- 
ornia. This would be likely to 
reduce biodiversity and make 


food much more expensive. A 
poor diet - one low in pesticide- 
protected fruits and vegetables - 
is a far greater and mare imme- 
diate health hazard than ingest- 
ing pesticide residues ever could 
be. The poor would suffer most 
from dearer produce. Prof Ames 
concludes that the risk from 
using pesticides is far lower than 
the risk from not using them. 

This notion of balancing costs 
and benefits cuts no ice with 
wi Ti w m mMfalis ts. 

AD that appears to matter is 
whether a substance or technol- 
ogy may do harm. According. to 
the “green" precautionary posi- 
tion, foods such as melons and 
maize that are genetically modi- 
fied to resist pests may have 
indefinable and irreversible con- 
sequences. In Switzerland, activ- 
ists have gathered enough sup- 
port to hold a referendum next 
year on whether all genetic engi- 


neering research should be ban- 
ned in the country. 

Most scientists accept there is 
a tiny risk that altered genes 
will reach the environment, and 
that a tiny percentage of these 
could be harmful. Yet gen etic ally 
altered crops need less pesticide 
because they are resistant to 
many pests. So advances in bio- 
technology should please envi- 
ronmentalists for reducing the 
perceived dangers from pesti- 
cides. Yet they seem reluctant to 
acknowledge this silver lining. 

The public does acknowledge 
this trade-off. In a rerant study, 
Richard Braun, professor of 
microbiology at the University of 
Berne, showed that Swiss public 
acceptance for genetically modi- 
fied maize was very low until ft 
was shown that less pesticide 
would be used an modified maize 
than on conventional maize. 
Under these circumstances, the 


public was happier to accept the 
new technology. 

Public opinion, however, is not 
necessarily reflected in regula- 
tory regimes because regulators 
are often responsible only for the 
harms that might come from spe- 
cific technologies, not for the 
bigger picture - for example, the 
higher rates of cancer that result 
from lower intake iff pesticide- 
protected fruits and vegetables. 
So “green" lobbying often 
results to policies that can be, on 
balance, dangerous to public 
health. 

This can be seen in several 
areas. As Professor Kip Vlscusi 
from Harvard University has 
shown, the more of the regula- 
tory budget spent on restricting 
pesticides, the less that can be 
spent on resources with a better 
return in lives saved, such as 
road safety. US -government 
demands for more feel-efficient 


cars have forced makers to malm 
light cars that are more danger- 
ous in crashes. Bob Crandall of 
the independent Brookings Insti- 
tute says: “At least 3,000 people 
die every year because of fnel- 
economy standards." 

There are two conclusions. 
First, there are no absolutes; risk 
is relative. Some hazards are 
more dangerous than others. 
Governments should attempt to 
reduce major risks before tack- 
ling minor ones. Unfortunately, 
using the precautionary princi- 
ple often means regulations are 
targeted at minor hazards. 

Second, new technologies may 
bring new hazards but they also 
usually replace older, more 
harmful technologies. A precau- 
tionary principle of immobility 
and technological stagnation is a 
risk indeed. 

The author is director of the envi- 
ronment unit at the Institute of 
Economic Affairs. Bis book What 
Risk? (Butterworth-Heinemann) 
has just been published. 
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Tightness 
continues in 
zinc market 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Sharmiia Devi 

Analysts were puzzled by 
continued tightness in the 
zinc market yesterday. 

Stocks rose by 5.400 tonnes 

- with 3,875 delivered to 
Singapore - making the 
week's total increase 45.400 
tonnes, described as “fairly 
bumper tannages". 

The market was domi- 
nated still by backwardation 

- where future prices are 
lower thau spot prices 
despite higher costs for stor- 
age and financing. 

The three month price was 
down $16 at $ 1,430 while the 
cash price was down S 13 at 
$ 1 , 644 * *. At one point, back- 
wardation touched the $225 
mark. 

Although Chinese smelters 
were thought to have cov- 
ered their short positions, by 
either supplying zinc at 
higher prices than expected 
or postponing their commit- 
ment to supply the metal, it 
was mooted there may be 
additional uncovered posi- 
tions. 

“It is still quite a strong 
market overall," said one 
commentator. “We don't 
know to what extent other 
players may have taken a 
punt and the situation has 
been exacerbated by fund 
activity." 

Bullish prospects for alu- 
minium were reinforced yes- 
terday by forecasts from 
Pechlney, the world’s fourth 
largest producer, of 5 per 
cent growth this year fol- 
lowed by 2 per cent next 

In addition, it has no plans 
to change its policy of refus- 
ing to sell forward its alu- 
minium output. Three 


Zone 

LME 3 month price p perlonna) 
1.700 



WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 

Latest Change Year 1997 — 

priest on weak ago High Low 


Gold per troy oz 

$ 322.25 

- 2.00 

$381 60 

$ 369.65 

$ 319.15 

Savor per troy cc 

293.700 

- 3 X 0 

318 . 25 p 

330.1 Op 

253 X 0 p 

Atontniun 99 . 7 % (cash) 

SI 635.5 

+24 

51375.0 

Si 787.5 

$1410 

Copper Grade A (cash) 

$ 2110.5 

+39 

$ 1896.0 

32704 

S 2036 

Lead (cosh) 

S 620 X 

-9 

S77a5 

$ 725.5 

S 587 X 

Nickel (cash) 

S 6450 

+ 2 X 

S 7230 

$8220 

$ 6317.5 

Zfoc SHG (cash) 

Si 645.5 

+54 

$1006 

SI 763.5 

$1044 

Tin (cash) 

S 5615 

+175 

S 6042.5 

$6050 

$5340 

Cocoa Futures Sep 

£1093 

+15 

£959 

£1131 

£847 

Coffee Futures Sep 

$1523 

-41 

$1583 

$2470 

$1232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

* 272 X 0 

- 7 .G 0 

S 286 .QQ 

S 3 ii.ua 

$ 265.50 

Barley Futures Sep 

£ 80.50 

X .10 

£10150 

£ 96 X 0 

£ 76 X 0 

Wheat Futures Sep 

£ 86.00 

- 1.00 

£ 105.75 

£ 102 X 0 

E 75.50 

Cotton Outlook A tatex 

79 . 50 c 


75 .Ct 0 c 

8 ZX 5 c 

78 . 15 c 

Wool ( 64 s Super) 

437 p 

+9 

422 p 

448 p 

387 p 

OU (Brent Blend) 

S 18 . 375 X 

+ 0.035 

$ 21,785 

S 24 X 5 

$ 16.95 


Per tonna unless a Btama u Stand. p tenoa/hg. c Conti lb. * Nov. 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Prices from Amalgamated Matel Tradbtg) 

■ ALUMINUM, 88.7 PURITY (S pff ttms} 


Precious Metals continued GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS SOFTS 


Sewwt DasnswiviCY 
LIE warehouse stocks* 
Tonnes Change 
AJuminlmi 724,775 *1.025 

Akm**im nfoy 51,900 *90 

Copper 301.990 + 3,025 

Lead 121,950 +950 

Nickel 59,894 -38 

Zinc 438.925 + 5,400 

Tin 11,395 -140 

“Ihuralaj'B cue 

month prices were slightly 
down by $ 3 '* at $ 1 , 636 . 

Despite a poor fundamen- 
tal position copper rallied, 
although this was attributed 
to traders correcting over- 
selling earlier this week. 

In addition, a narrowing in 
the contango, the premium 
of cash over futures, was 
seen as helping to support 
prices. 

“We've seen some bottom- 
fishing in terms of prices 
and the metal has picked up 
in the past couple of days.” 
said Nick Moore at Fle ming s 
Global Mining Group. How- 
ever. he stressed the 
long-term forecast was hos- 
tile. Prices fell $4 to SS.lSO^. 

Nickel rose, although trad- 
ers said the news that Inco 
in Canada expects a one-year 
delay in its Voisey's Bay 
project had little bearing on 
the market. Three months 
prices were $ 6 , 5021 *. up $ 40 . 



Cash 

3 mtfai 

Close 

1935 X 6 

1639-40 

Rrevkiua 

1626 X- 28 X 

1635-37 

Wghriaw 


1643/1630 

AM Official 

1 628 - 8 X 

1638-&5 

KSrtj dose 


1638-39 

Open inL 

257 X 81 


Total daHy romowr 

87 X 86 


■ ALUMINIUM ALLOY {$ par tonne) 

Close 

1450-55 

1480 X 5 

Previous 

1435-40 

1460-65 

Htgh/taw 


1483/1470 

AM Official 

1450-52 

1475-80 

Kerb ctoae 


1480-85 

Open fnt 

5,102 


Total dMy turnover 

2 X 64 


■ LEAD @ par tome) 


Cluse 

620-1 

630-1 

Previous 

621-22 

631-32 

Htghfew 


635 /E 25 

AM Official 

818-9 

630-1 

Kerb ckse 


62 B -9 

Open inL 

31 X 12 


Tata dfliy turnover 

5 X 80 


■ NICKEL ($ per tonne) 


cross 

8445-56 

6540-45 

Previous 

6400-05 

6500-05 

High/law 


6550/5490 

AM Official 

6419-20 

6520-25 

Kerb does 


6640-45 

Open Int. 

51 X 92 


Total dsftr tunow 

14,521 


■ TIN (£ per tonne) 



cross 

6610-20 

6660-65 

Previous 

5560-90 

5030-35 

HigMow 


509 O/B 6 O 5 

AM Official 

5595-600 

5856 X 0 

Kerb doss 


9650-80 

Open inL 

14,918 


Total daffy turnover 

6.583 


* ZINC, Spottol high grads 0 per tonne) 

Close 

1643-18 

1415-15 

Previous 

1655-60 

1429-31 

HigMow 


1420/1407 

AM Official 

1642-3 

1417-6 

Kerb close 


1412-13 

Open InL 

82,184 


Total dally turnover 

53 X 02 


■ COPPER, grade A {S per tonne) 

Close 

2110-11 

2130-31 

Previous 

2112-13 

2134-35 

High/tow 


2137/211 4 

AM Official 

2110-11 

213031 

Kerb doss 


2128-29 

Open frit. 

146 X 84 


Total daily turnover 

62 X 57 




SaB 



opsn 

— 

Sett DteTO 


7 — 

Salt 

Dart 


Upon 


priM changa up 

tan 

w rot 


pika ctanga Ytfr Um 

w rot 


fries Guqga tote 

im m w 

Sip 

321 J? 

*03 

- 

97 

Sap 

8600 -(LIS 

- 16 

Sip 

1003 

- 

1009 

1099 25 102 

Oet 

321 X 

* 0.3 3210 

3212 

IBB 6056 

NO* 

9700 - 0.15 B 720 B 8 J 0 

121 3220 


1129 

+4 

1137 

1122 1(464 50591 

Me 

32 W 

+03 3252 

3225 17 X 19 1172 k 

Jm 

89 LOO - 0 X 5 B 9 L 10 8640 

53 3,117 

tar 

1150 

+3 

1158 

1143 1 X 81 

FNr 

324.4 

+03 3262 

324.4 

25015,447 

■far 

91 X 0 -006 91.05 9030 

83 2236 

tay 

1187 

+2 

1174 

1165 88 21334 

ter 

3262 

+ 0.4 3272 

3260 

232 5528 

■■r 

93 X 0 - 0 X 5 93 X 5 92 X 3 

20 l( 4 S 9 

M 

1181 

+2 

_ 

- - 8(773 

Jan 

328.1 

+ 0.4 3205 

3280 

58 6713 

Jal 

asm +005 Mm olso 

5 128 

tap 

1196 

*2 

1202 

1202 300 12.000 

Tail 




17 JTOZRW 7 

Total 


m nm 

ThH 




&B 30 171 S 86 

■ PLATINUM NYMEX {50 Troy qsa Sffxoy ml 

■ WISAT CST ( 5 j 5 CObu nfoc caraa/ 0 Gb taflheQ 

a COCOA CSCE (10 tomes S/tortie^ 


Oct 4302 +08 4318 4105 90 S 8,135 

Jte 4202 +73 4212 4129 526 3 jm 

Apr 4127 *63 4103 4100 4 622 

M 408.7 *63 - - 1 3 

itot 13a imq 

■ PALLADIUM NYUEX (100 Troy at; Vtroy ozj 

Sep 20030 * 5.10 20130 200.00 22 250 

0 k 18730 +430 18730 19330 228 3332 

Kr 19430 *430 - ZB. 

Job 19330 *430 - «7 

TeW SO 3711 

a StLVBl COtEX fiJOO Troy oz; Certaftpy ptj 

4663 + 2.1 4803 4863 18354 270 

DM 4703 *23 474.0 46 & 5 16,123 S 23 S 0 

Jk 4713 V 2 .Q 2 az 

■*r 4764 +13 4800 47 B 3 1,359 12,470 

Itay 479.0 *13 - - 110 1218 

JM 4822 + 1,7 4803 4833 50 1423 

TWM 207 ia 77|«4 


ENERGY 

» CWPE OIL N 7 WEX ( 1.000 tows. 3 /boiraQ 


Oet 


■ LME AM Official OS rate: 141079 

LME Closing E/S rate: 13090 

Spot 1 £110 3 rate; 15051 6 (Me IXS 39ift£ 13939 

■ HIGH GRADE COPPER (COMEX) 

SBO Day** Opes 

pita dram* HU In IM U 

Sep 94.00 - 0.05 9530 94.70 425 2.127 

Od 9535 -005 9000 9530 363 1164 

Mb* 9630 - 9050 9530 59 1,766 

DM 9035 - 4 X 15 97-40 9535 10,177 27,790 

Jan 9020 -030 9060 9040 14 954 

Feb 9020 - 4 X 30 9060 9090 35 1,016 

Total 12 j 611 

PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Prices supplied by N M Rotttschfld) 


Opn 

Pfta tango ffiqh Um W tat 

1140 + 4 X 02 19.44 1930 45324 46,436 

Mf 1938 + 4 X 03 1938 1939 35282 07^15 

0 k 1836 +105 1936 1938 10307 50982 

Jaa 1939 + 4 X 05 1970 1935 2334 30244 

FMl 1073 +4136 1973 1059 774 17,250 

Har 1174 +038 1974 19.70 S 2 G 1142 a 

Tote 99334407720 

■ CRUPE Ott. IPE ( 8 /braral) 

Xotat Otr* Opn 

pita change Mgh U> M W 

tar 18.49 * 0.07 1050 1039 5,644 73,404 

DK 1836 + 4 LM 1638 1630 1862 24.475 

JM 1830 -031 1831 1635 1342 20397 

Fite 1836 -031 1830 1835 630 1/09 

•tar 1835 - 1835 1932 123 4319 

APT 1049 - 0.02 1649 10.49 79 £244 

TOM n/a nta 

■ HEATING 08 - HYMEX (42300 US Qta; C/US ptaj 

(km 

UK M hi 

53.40 19344 31732 
MAO 11396 34,479 
5536 7329 24358 
56.15 4,460 21391 
5635 3396 12343 
5530 13 «H 0036 
61367162352 


I hr* 

lite ctnoga tote 

5165 +021 5330 
54.70 +021 5470 
5535 + 0.16 5535 
5040 *021 5640 
5635 +016 5035 
tar 5010 +026 56.10 
TOM 

■ GAS OB. PE (Stane) 


Ott 


0 « 

JM 

Fob 


Sea (Ufa 

price cbnge Hgh Um 

Oet 16630 -025 156.75 16000 

■00 168 .X -OX 18875 16730 

Dec 16075 -030 17030 16025 

Jaa 17125 -030 17130 170.73 

Feb 171.75 -030 17200 17125 

Mar 17075 -030 T 71 . 0 Q 17075 

Total 

■ NATURAL GAS PE (Ijttl NCOS: 


M tat 

1703 23348 
8 X 15390 
491 17 X 86 
347 12378 
151 7 384 
145 4320 
11304 64,116 
pen pr feral 


0 d 


TMal 


10690 -0040 10920 10890 X 1,160 
13.250 - 13250 11250 50 870 


OotdfTray oz) 


£ equhr Sfr equhr 


Opening 
Morning flx 
Aftwnoon Ox 
Day's High 
□ay's Low 
Previous ciose 

locoldn 

1 month .. 

2 months 

3 months 


S pries 
32230-32220 
32070-32130 

321.15 199-60 471.08 

32235 19098 46 a 55 

322 . 70-32330 
32070-32130 
3207042120 

Goto Landteg Rates (Vs USS) 
.006 6 mon ths 331 


■ NATURAL GAS HYMEX ( 18 JOOO OUfitL; SAuSTOJ 


0 d 


Hoc 

Jn 

Feb 


Latast DafS 

pita taoga High tw 

2370-0017 2920 2330 
2970-0019 3915 2330 
1050-0013 3380 3320 
1035-0010 1065 3315 
2240-0020 2.779 2725 
2460 - 4 X 017 2 A 75 2435 


W tat 

38,403 50176 
14978 30635 
7.143 28304 
4372 24460 
2 X 60 16332 
766 11,144 
70856241583 


_104 12 months 


-121 


. 3.03 


SBver Rx p/troy az US cts equlv. 

Spot 203.70 47210 

3 months 29015 474.25 

6 months 299.95 47065 

1 yev 30000 48035 

Gold Coins $ price £ equhr. 

Krugerrand 319-321 198-199 

Maple Leal 

New Sovereign 75-77 47-48 


Total 

■ UNLEADED GASOLINE 
HVMEX ( 42 X 00 US pta: c/US gafls-j 

XateW Day's ’ Open 

price rhmgw flfcpi Law VM tat 

Od 57.40 +015 57 JO 5050 18 JB 55 21705 

■to 5590 + 0 X 9 55 X 0 5140 9753 26 X 88 

Dm 5545 * 0.04 55 X 0 5 x 10 2905 15 X 53 

Jm 55.65 +014 55 X 5 5520 1 X 00 14 X 17 

Fte 56 X 0 + 0 X 4 56 X 0 55 X 0 350 4,782 

Itar 56 X 6 - 31 5,630 

TOM 34 X 47104*406 


353 X 0 - 1 X 0 357 X 0 353 X 0 53 85 

Dk 367 X 0 - 1 X 0 mm 385 X 0 13 J 685 61752 

Mta 381.73 +023 384 X 0 37150 1 X 77 24 X 80 

»Uy 387.75 - 1 J 25 3 BSX 0 3 B 5 X 0 817 4 A&> 

M 388 X 0 -450 38090 38580 665 9.151 

Dk 403 X 0 - 2 X 0 48600 402 X 0 313 2 X 74 

Total . 17 JOB 102 X 60 

■ MAj^C 8 T( 5 XQQtumirc<»<B 7 Sabbu^) 


Ste 

255 X 0 

- 8 X 0 268 X 0 249 X 0 

2 X 64 616 

On 

261.75 

-375 284 X 0 28050 30 X 7 B 19077 B 

Mar 

27075 

-£25 273 X 0 269 X 0 

4 X 67 S 7 JS 32 

rosy 

276 X 0 

- 2 X 0 277 X 0 274 X 0 

687 14 fl 28 

Jri 

279 X 0 -£25 281 X 0 277 X 0 

1 X 82 24 , MS 

Stp 

272 X 0 

- 1.75 275 X 0 znXO 

10 1,776 

TSUI 



3 R*M 305,123 


■ BARLEY LUTE (100 . tomes; E per tome} 


a* 

80 X 0 

_ - _ 

- 19 

tar 

82 X 0 

- 02 X 0 82 X 0 

76 1 X 68 

Jsa 

04 X 0 

- 64 X 0 04 XOL 

15 721 

MB' 

8625 

- 06.00 86.00 

6 296 

«sy 

87 X 0 

- - _ 

23 

Total 



97 7,129 

■ SOYABEAN& 081 PKtu nta; cntaffiBb MHO 

sm 

756 X 0 

- 11.00 779 X 0 754 X 0 

879 825 

tar 

moa 

+ 4 X 0 642 X 0 632 X 0 - 37 X 66 96 X 10 

Jaa 

641 X 0 

+£50 644 X 0 636 X 0 

4,173 24.410 

tar 

647.75 

+ 4 X 0 640 X 0 611 X 0 

£275 0709 


654 X 0 +525 655 X 9 646 X 0 

1.139 7 X 88 

Jrf 

E 9025 

+ 8 X 0 682 X 0 65650 

058 0913 

Total 



47 X 82 151 X 61 

■ SOY MEAN OL C 8 T.{ 90 X 0 Cttw aarta/H 


2078 

+ 0.16 23 X 2 23 X 5 

309 125 

Od 

2164 

-OXS 2104 23 X 4 .; £777 15,421 

ttac 

2402 

- 24 X 4 230711213 40840 

Jn 

2422 

* 0 X 2 24 X 0 24.17 

1 X*S 14 X 82 

tar 

2444 

- 0 X 2 24 X 8 24 X 3 

037 8 X 78 

Bay 

2457 

- 0.05 24 X 0 24 X 0 

548 4,239 

Tttal 



17 XM 80284 

m SOYABEAN MEAL CBT (100 tons; Stan) 

&P 

2603 

-02 2605 2500 

2 J 3 S 1 X 7 T 

Oct 

225.1 

+02 225 X 221.1 

0989 24183 

Dec 

207 X 

+ 1 X 207 .fi 204.6 11 .B 04 44 X 84 

Jn 

2010 

+ 1.7 2033 200.0 

1 X 42 11 X 10 

tar 

108.1 

+ 1 X 1990 1960 

1260 11,299 

■w 

m 2 

+ 1 A 1805 1 S 5 X 

1 X 99 0635 

Total 



208 K 1 OUDS 

■ POTATOES LJFFE (20 tomes; £ par tome) 

tar 

tan 

_ _ _ 

7 

mm 

BIX 

+ 1 X 

— - 

Al* 

101.5 

+ 1 X 1015 900 - 

40 1 , 1 GB 

■nr 

113 X 

+- 1 X 

2 

Jon 

127 X 

+- 1 X 

- ^ 

Tot* 



« 1,175 

■ FREIGHT (BFFEX) LJFFE (SlOfindex poW) 

tap 

1286 

-14 1286 1264 

35 404 

Od 

1420 

-15 1425 1415 . 

31 1 X 45 

tar 

1475 

-15 1475 1405 

8 58 

Jan 

1475 

-ID 1465 1465 

S 493 

Total 

CtaM 

Prwr 

88 £791 

m 

1283 

1283 


PULP AND PAPER 


■ PVAPEX OMmp 6 ; 24 sir tay tore* 


Sait 

BSfTO 

Open 


pltaa 

tonga Hgh Im 

UM tat 

Dm 

585 X 0 

+ 1.75 585 X 5 385 X 0 

29 155 

Bar 

807 X 0 

*025 607.75 607 X 0 

' 20 120 

Total 



« 175 

FUTURES DATA 

AS futurvs flb/s suppEad by CMS. 



Spices 

During the biter port of the week buying 
interest Improved considerably. This 
resulted Immediately in higher asking 
prices from Indonesia, Man Preductaa 
reports. Supplies from there -are gotttng 
tighter steady. It seams that the weather 
■sports about the severe drought In Indon- 
esia. which may hft pepper fxodjcOon for 
next year, has triggered ife- market. The 
Nfpieol price traded was for Jan/Fob ship- 
ment at 17,260 cff. Black pepper, stM sut- 
fersd from lack or buyers The supply 
aft ud ion ramaTOs as tigjft as before, so 
prices are exported to fcBow the Beme 
trend aa that of whfra oeooar soon. 


Dse 

1850 

-48 

1893 

lbr 

1683 

-St 

1718 

May 

1704 

-31 

1738 

JM 

1725 

-31 

- 

«te 

1743 

-31 

1755 

Dk 

Total 

1760 

-31 

1785 


tap 

1523 

+48 

1515 

1487 

B 

840 

tar ■ 

' 1538 

+46 

1545 

1495 ZXS 5 10220 

Jan 

1548 

+39 

1560 

1510 

973 

0 Z 53 

itar 

1545 

+37 

1555 

1 S 10 

435 

3.596 

khy 

1548 

+40 

1532 

1914 

436 

545 

JM 

1551 

+43 

1532 

1515 

76 

200 

TOW 




0714 32 X 02 


Sip 16 

Ctare date 

ISitayanraga 

■ WWTE SUGAR UFFE fflO tonnes; S/tarme) 


. 127 X 9 
13152 


Dk 

312.1 

- 2.1 

314.0 

3120 1 X 87 10.485 

tar - 

317.2 

-£0 

3109 

3170 1 X 47 13 X 40 

■tor 

3204 

- 1.2 

321 X 

3200 

55 £825 

Aro 

321.4 

-07 

3200 

321.6 

17 1 X 79 

0 d 

317 X 

-t .1 

318 J 2 

3100 

26 £496 

Dw 

31 BX 

- 1.1 

_ 

- 

- 122 

UM 





£042 31 X *7 


■ SUGAR * 11 * CSCE( 112 £ 00 fc 3 ; cents/lbs) 


0 d 

11.17 

-005 

11 X 5 

11.15 8 X 03 4£716 

MV 

11 X 1 

-009 

11.70 

11 X 014,404 89 X 40 

May 

11 X 9 

-009 

11.78 

11 X 9 £216 20343 

JM 

11 XE 

-006 

11 X 3 

11 X 5 483 15 X 93 

Od 

1157 

- 0 DB 

11 X 3 

11 X 7 482 12,183 

Har 

Total 

11 X 5 

-006 

11 X 5 

11 X 5 32 £293 

2 X 9 ) 182 X 42 


■ COTTON NYCE ( 50 , 0001 s; cenTK/Ao} 


DM 

7327 

-016 

73.73 

73 X 0 

602 3,458 

Sac 

7043 

-016 

7332 

7040 6 X 16 48 X 54 

Mar 

74 X 4 

-007 

7805 

74 X 5 

447 14289 

tar 

7029 

+001 

75.70 

7525 

200 6 X 07 

JM 

75.66 

-017 

76.15 

75 X 5 

327 5 X 47 

0 d 

75 XS 

_ 

75.75 

78.75 

- 018 

Total 





8 X 15 87283 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE ( 15 , 0008 ) 8 ; csntaflWJ 

tar 

6015 

+030 

6920 

6070 

588 10637 

Jm 

72.10 

+025 

72.10 

Tim 

335 9255 

tar 

75 X 5 

+025 

75.15 

74 X 0 

213 0949 

Mar 

77 X 5 

+025 

- 

- 

24 1 X 15 

JM 

80 X 0 

*025 

- 

- 

11 094 

tap 

82 X 0 

+025 

- 

- 

- 274 

um 





1,160 30395 


VOLUME DATA 

Open htsreat and Votama data shown for 
co nHecte traded on COMEX. NYMEX, CBT, 
NYCE, CfrC, CSCE end IPE Crude Ol ore 
one day In arroara. Vokime & Open interest 
toteta are for al traded months. 


INDICES 

■ Betteas (Base: 1679/31 - 100 } 

Sep IS Sep 18 mootti ago year ago 
19118 1913.6 1 B 85 A 1602.6 

■ CRB tamos (Base: 1967 - 100 ) 

Sap 18 Sep 17 month ago year ago 
240 X 0 24046 

■ GSCI Spot (Base: 1870 = 100 ) 

Sap 18 Sap 1 ? month aga year age 
19020 19426 19255 20122 


- 151 1308 
55 52 4,730 

W 38 Mil 

1261 167X48 

■ COCOA 0CCQ) (SPWsftoma} 

sap 18 Pita taw- **r 

DaBy 1295.49 ' 129SX5 

■ COfTEEUFFEg tonnes; S/tonnd 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

m 1 rug CATTLE CME f 4 fl. 0 CW»to centering) 

Sdt DW* ^ 

Pdea drew MW Lite W “ 
a enn - 68200 S?X® 4233 28.154 

71 X 75-0225 71 X 00 71 X 25 1227 153 H 
74 X 50 7 A 300 437 8,715 

TUOO 70 X 50 230 B. 4 te 
S-O 450 7 W 00 71 X 350 21 1 X 80 

Total ’ 

■ I gAN HOPS cue tiOJXOsxt: c«ros/TOgt 

«« 0 , 1 JMO 70700 69550 1275 

&W 0 - 1 X 2 S 66.700 65 X 00 1 . 4 ® *475 

64 . 900*0875 65250 64.700 Z& ITS 

61.750 - 0.675 62.425 61 - 7 ZS 

niB*e 67200 61700 79 S 71 

64 X 00 - 0.685 66200 65200 3 «4 

T-aJ 4,108 3M75 

w oncac BELLIES CME | 40 XOfflbSCerffl^^_ 
~ MOM -2625 58S0 6<XOO 1,089 4X55 

64100-2.400 56.150 61900 69 ^ 

■to 65X95-2225 67X00 B5JJ25 11 96 

M aOT -2100 - 6 s ® 0 12 32 

A* ^ vtw 2 Jl 


Od 

DM 

Fab 

Apr 

Jn 

An 

Total 


0 d 

Dae 

Fte 

AW 

Jn 

M 

ratal 


■ COFFEE ■g CSCE p 7 X 0 gba; ceritklb^ 

taro 17415 +450 177.50 16&75 62« 13, 122 

tar 161X0 +520 183X0 155.00 1265 5275 

Ifo 15150 +6X0 155X5 im.00 154 1.765 

M 148.65 +5X0 146X0 144X0 231 1283 

Sip 143X5 +5X5 142X0 139X0 22 470 

tee 137.15 +5X0 137X0 132X0 7 246 

Total 8,M8 22X36 

iflCC? (US centa/pomtfl . 

to*, dv 
128X7 
IK. 74 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Strife price * »“» 

— C» aa — 


■ aluminium 

(907%) LME 

Oct Jan 
48 81 

Od Jon 

5 43 


16 se 

23 67 


3 37 

60 97 

■ COPPER 
(Grads A) LME 

Oct Jan 

Oet Jan 

47 110 

32 32 


25 B6 

GO 107 


IT 66 

® 137 

ro COFFBEUFFE 

Nov Jan 

Nov jan 


110 169 

24 70 


77 141 

41 se 


32 116 

66 117 

■ COCOA LJFFE 

Dec Mar 

Dec Mar 


82 123 

28 4fl 


67 IDS 

38 56 


54 95 

50 70 

■ BRENT CRUDE 
IPE 

Nov Dec 

Nov Dec 


. 

20 


aa 66 

45 


16 

- 

LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE Ott. FOB (par barraO 

+or- 

Dubai 

S17X2-7XOW +0.02 

Brent Hand (dated! 

$1035-040 +0215 

Brora Bland (Ncrri 

51050-052 +0JW 


S19.5J.9 55r- *0035 

■ OIL PRODUCTS MMs prompt dafrmry OP (tom) 

premium Gasofine 

$215-217 

-5 


S168-170 

*05 

Heavy Pud OB 

592-94 

-2 

Naphtha 

Si 91 -132 


Jet fuel 

£183-185 


CtanM 

Si 75-1 78 


■ NATURAL GAS (Pencdtharra! 


Barton (Ort) 

1030-1095 -0X15 

AMrtbun Arpus Tel. Uxx*>n 101711 333 0782 

■ OTTER 



Gold frer troy az# 

$32225 

+1X0 

S8ver (par troy at)* 

472.10c 

+090 

Ptatinum (per trey azj 

S420OO 

*4X0 

Pafladton (par tray or. 

Si 95.00 

*4.00 

Copper 

100XC 

+1.0 

Load [US pradji 

45 lO 0 c 


Tin (Kuala Lumpur] 

1044T 

+026 

TTO (New York) 

262.5 

*4.0 

Cattla (tea weight) 

9SX6p 

-1.68- 

Sheep (Kve weight) 

11021P 

- 5 J 38 T 

Pigs (5VH waitfiqt 

83.47p 

* 223 - 

Loo. day sugar (raw) 

$27220 

-1.10 

Lon. day sugar (wte) 

S3 1050 

-2X0 

Barley (Eng. teed) 

Unq 


Metre (US No3 Yedow] 

£109.00 


Wheat (US Dark North) 

Unq 


RUstto (Oc«¥ 

59.75P 


Rubber (New)* 

59.75p 


Rubber (KLRSSNOI) 

261.57 

+1X 

Coconut 08 (PhH)§ 

630.0y 

+22.5 

PaTOi OB (Malay J§ 

505, Oz 

+ 10.0 

Copra (Ptiuj§ 

$405.0= 


Soyabeans (USQ 

221.0 


Cotton OuriodCA' Index 

79.50c 


Wouttopa. (64s Sresec) 

437p 

+8 


£ partmw unliia othonaMacaad. p poncaro c owteib. 
r rtriuigiliLI m Mifiyniwi ranririiu y "nvDrr t n, tlTti, «, 
Atorta-nfoo Hyfori. 0 OF RaU mlai L 4 ft+M now 
doM. * Chango on mdL tBawd on 1013 lead 0 * up 
MU. 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


Europe ends week in quiet mood 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By Samer Iskandar 
m London and John Labate 
in New York 

Most European bonds traded 
quietly yesterday, closing 
unchanged or slightly lower 
in the absence of significant 
data releases. 

SPANISH BONOS outper- 
formed German bunds, their 
10-year yield spread tighten- 
ing by 5 basis points to 39 

BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


points. In Barcelona tbe 
December bono future closed 
0.19 higher at 10 & 59 . Traders 
said the rise reflected expec- 
tations that the Bank of 
Spain would cut interest 
rates next week, after the 
budget for 1998 is approved 
by the cabinet. 

The bullishness was also 
attributed to comments by 
Klaus-Dieter Kuehbacher, a 
Bundesbank council mem- 
ber. hinting that Spain's 
chances of joining European 


Sep 19 

Red 

Ctaa 

Bid 

Cocon Price 

Bid Day cngWk dig 
Yield ywd ywW i 

Month Yew 
tog yld dig yld 

Australia 

03«9 

0250 1CR2112 

4.68 

-OX1 

-0.10 

-0.41 

-221 


10/D7 

10X00 1201162 

016 

- 

-025 

-0.53 

-1.73 

Austria 

OWW 

7.000 105X600 

429 

*0X6 

*0X8 

*0.11 

*0X4 


07/07 

5X25 1002300 

5X9 

+0.02 

-an 

-0X7 

>0X4 

Belgton 

04 m 

7.000 1044300 

4X6 

*0X5 

+0.06 

*0.10 

+0.40 


03/07 

0250 104X000 

5X5 

*0X4 

-0X9 

-0X5 

-0.71 

Canada* 

03/99 

4X00 99X500 

4.10 

-0.03 

+0X6 

+0X2 

-1.19 


09/07 

72S0 110X500 

002 

*0X2 

-0.15 

-0.16 

-155 

Denmark 

12/99 

6X00 102.7400 

4.96 

*0X6 

*0-12 

+0.15 

*0X3 
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-005 

-0.64 
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0X00 1002800 

5X5 

+0.02 

-0.10 
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07/27 

6X00104X400 
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-012 

-0.76 
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0250 101X000 
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monetary union from the 
start were higher than 
Italy's. 

ITALIAN BONDS nonethe- 
less outperformed other mar- 
kets. their 10 -year yield 
spread over bonds tighten- 
ing by 5 basis points to 67 
points. 

GERMAN BUNDS and 
FRENCH OATS had a quiet 
session, ending the day 
between 0. 20 and 0 J 25 lower. 

US TREASURIES were 
little changed. By midday 

US INTEREST RATES 
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BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
France 

a Nonowo- matcn bond futures (wiatif) Hwaxxooo 



Open 

Sett price Ctttnge 

Htfi 

Low 

Est voL Open InL 

Dec 

99.72 

99X4 

-0.18 

99.76 

99.54 

62X38 

130551 

Mra 

99X4 

99X0 

-0,14 

99X6 

9096 

1204 

930 

Jun 

8074 

98X8 

-016 

8074 

98.74 

2 
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■ LONG TERM R1EMCH BOMB OPTIONS 04A.T1F) 


Strike 

Price 

Oct 

- CALLS - 
Nm 

Dee 

Oct 

- PUTS - 
Nov 

Dec 

96 

- 

- 

3X6 

. 

0X1 

0X6 

97 

2X2 

- 

£96 

- 

0.05 

015 

98 

1X3 

1X4 

2.11 

0X1 

012 

0X0 

99 

0X7 

1.13 

1XS 

005 

0.31 

0X4 

100 

0.17 

0X3 

076 

0X5 

0.71 

0X4 

Est wL usi. Ota 10389 Are 183*7. Annul <tV® 

oom WL Cana KUJ50 Pun 90B30 , 


Germany 

■ NOTIONAL CEB MAN BUND FUTURES (Urg)- Dfrg50J00 IflOUtt of 100% 

Opsn Sett price Change «gh Low EsL vd Open int- 
Dec 102.67 102X9 -0.15 102.67 102A4 113641 279+96 

Mar 101X9 101.83 -0.15 101X0 101.91 181 1336 

■ BUND FUTURES OPTIONS QJPFE) DM230,000 points of 10094 


straw 

Price 

Ort 

Nov 

CALLS 

Dec 

Mar 

Oct 

Nm 

PUTS — 
Dec 

Mar 

10250 

0X0 

0X0 

0X1 

0X8 

an 

0X1 

0.72 

1X3 

foam 

0.04 

0X8 

056 

0.78 

045 

0.77 

0.87 

1X3 

10350 

0 

020 

037 

039 

0X1 

1.11 

1X8 

2X8 

ea. voi 

BUM, Cite 21398 Puts 15424. 


im, Ota 1S55B4 Pm 210018 

■ NOTIONAL GBOIAN BUND (BOBU FUTUfffiS 





(PTB] DM 2 SqOOO lOOBte Of 100 % 


Open Sett pries Change HSgh Low Est vd Open M, 
Dec 10425 104X6 -026 104.25 104.01 83.427 213.755 

Mar 10329 10326 - 0.1 9 103X9 103X9 179 1212 

Italy 

■ NOTIONAL ITALIAN GOVT. BOND (BTP) FUTURES 
(UFF^- Ura 200m 100ms «X 100W 


Dec 

Ms 


Open Stet price Ctanga Mgh Law Est vcl Open btt. 
111.10 111X12 OX2S 111.72 111.05 52036 120840 

111.52 +023 0 922 

■ itauah otiVT.BONo pr^tumRB 5 OPnoBS 0 JR=q Ua 200 m imtadiooK 


Strife 

Pries 

Deg 

“ CAULS 

Mar 

Dee 

, pure 

Mar 

11150 

1.18 

1J6 

1.03 

1.74 ' 

11200 

0X9 

• 1X3 

1X7 

£01 

11250 

0X8 

1X1 

1X8 
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■ NOTIONAL SRAMSH BOND FUTURES {MS=R 


Ecu 

■ ECU BONO FUTURES (MATIF) ECU100.000 


the benchmark 30 -year bond 
had slid & at 99 g, its yield 
rising to BA per cent Shorter 
issues were similarly slug- 
gish, with the two-year note 
unchanged at 100£, yielding 
5.804 per cent while the 10 - 
year note was down & at 
100 &, yielding 6-111 per cent 
“It's been like a day before 
a holiday, nothing is going 
on," said William Gatnba, 
manager of bond trading at 
Cowen & Company in New 
York, 
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UK 
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103X2 


Soft price Change 
K&S9 +0.18 
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103X0 


. Low 
103.16 


Eat voL Open fnt 
77,180 77275 
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Open 

08.14 


Stepita Chengs 
98X8 -0X8 
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88.16 


Law 
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Opsn 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Est vol 

Opsn Ira. 

Sep 

117-M 

117-31 -0-09 118-00 i 

117-29 

894 

4819 

Dec 

117-17 

117-14 -0*11 117-22 ‘ 

117-11 

58841 

171701 

■ LONG GttT FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFq £50,000 64ths of 100M 
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Nov Dec Mar 

Oct 

NOT 

Dec 

Msr 

117 

0-35 

1-04 141 1-63 

0-07 

0-40 

0-57 

1-47 

118 

0X5 

0-36 0-54 1-33 

0-41 

1-08 

1-26 

2-17 

119 

0-01 

0-18 0-32 1-07 

1-37 

1-54 

2-04 

2-55 


US 

■ us TWEASURT BOND fUTURES (CBT) $100X00 32nris or 100% 

Open Latest Change Hfch Low Est. voL Open Ire 

Sep 115-25 115-23 -0-02 116-29 115-12 14.094 35.404 

Deo 115-12 115-12 -0-03 115-18 115-07 455.473 550.647 

Mar 114-31 115-04 -0-01 115-08 114-51 2,076 36X20 

Japan 

■ NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 

(UR=q YlOOm IQOthe Of 10095 

Open Close Change High Low Est. rat Open int 

Dec 127X7 - - 127.63 127.53 1154 n/a 

• UFFE Mina atao traded on AFT. At Open Mm Age. are for pmku amt. 
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FTSE Actuaries GovL Securities 

Fri Da/ 3 Thu Accrued xd s4 
IXC G6te Price tadtoas Sep 19 change It Sep 15 Merest yU 


tarisfrUMd 


1 

Up to5ysBran9) 
5-15 years £21) 

119X2 

-004 

12017 

1X7 

8X1 

3 

156X6 

-0X2 

158X1 

3X5 

8X1 

3 war 15 yeas (4) 

109.18 

-042 

103X9 

7X6 

7X9 

4 
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254X0 

-013 

25024 

5X3 

8X8 

5 

Afl Mocks (48) 

15007 

-020 

15058 

3X8 
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f»f Day's 
Sep 19 charge % 


Thu 
Sap IB 


UK Indices 
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Merest 


6 Up to 5 yeas (9 

207X8 

-0X1 

207.40 

0X8 

7 Over 5 ywa (ifl 

20047 

-0.13 

205X3 


8 H stocks (13 

20*XO 

-0.11 

20*X3 

1X7 


ad adj 
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5X2 
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Yields 


————— to* coupon ’Arid * 
Sep 19 Sag IB Yr ago Htfi 


Lite Sep 19 Sap 18 Yr ago 


coupon 


5 yrs 

072 

6X8 

7.16 

7X8 1/4 

6X8 18/9 

15 yra 

6X7 

6X3 

8X3 

0 19 30/4 

063 18/9 
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014 
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083 18/9 
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8X0 
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7X3 7J53 1/4 178 16/9 

8X3 8X0 30/4 6.64 18/9 

&12 625 30/4 6X1 1W9 
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Inflation rate 1096 — 


Up to 5 yrs 
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048 

040 
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1.19 
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072 5/9 
072 19 n 

2X4 13/2 
034 14/2 

2-75 

018 

2-72 

017 

-0X0 

3X5 

007 5/8 
050 18/S 

2.18 13/2 * 

012 14/2 


Average gnoes redampHan yields as shown above. Coupon Banda: Law: OK-74(K: Medium: 6%-ioVM; Hkdu 1146 »id aimr + cm +-++ .... . . 

Base values: UK Gflts Mm 31/12^5 = 100.00 and Max-Linked 30W82 - 100X0. • 1087 lS» aS towsT f F “ *** *“ Yoar 10 date - 

FT Fixed interest Indices 
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V- : - i^e '^oBar-- recovered ear- 
■- jiiar* tosses against theyen, 
overYl22, 

.n&ar TJmrsday'fj dose.; 

“ .. was relatively. Httle 

r. thflvment ih j&e other pari- 
£^ fc jfe 3ata^fteraoan trad- 
- rate 

.: - x£m£)xt&d - range-bound at 
iBS«)imd_ DM1x77:- SterHng/D- 
. Maxfc traded near DM2£& ' , 

- 1 The Am ericana tried to 

. . ^Jdi- ^ieqfetipns' ahead of 
. ) fbe. meet&ig, .with a com- 
jn»it;;hy’ R^ert Robin, US 
/fajBsnxy secretary, that the 
•.. G7 wfll be making a state- 

- m^ot about exchange rates. 

-. Rut ' he: added that "ft 

won't' be .anything dra- 
;;inatl ! c , V. W- 

7 Tbe markets overwhelm- 


ingly expect the G7 to try 
merely to stabilise the dot 
tor, while in previous meet- 
. ings, the G7 helped engineer 
a rally ih the US' currency. 

‘ Mr Avlnash Persaud, head 
of currency strategy at JJP. 

Morgan, . predicted that the 
dollar's appreciation had run. 
its course. . . 

“The rally of the dollar 
was the trigger of the Asian 
crisis, and also led to a rise 
In reported inffatwin in Ger- 
many. This toils us that 
there , are limits to where the 

■ Ported In MewrYtafc- 

Sw« -Latest— -Pm.etaaa- 

Eapot 10105 I £115 

1 «i 1.6066 10095 

3 nrtti 15043 1.6050 

l»r .10883 IS 890 

dollar can go," he said. 

In addition, the Americans 
also made it clear that it was 
In the US economic interest 
to support the east Asian 
countries, another argument 
against a sustained dollar 
rally. 

The question now is 
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whether the G7 win succeed ■ Last weekend's decision noun cement of conversioi 
in stabilising the dollar rate,' by European Union finance rates does not bring Emi 
or whether the dollar will ministers in Luxembourg to itself forward, it brings for 
weaken in the medium-term, pre- announce the conversion ward the extent to which El 
Tony Norfleld, treasury rates of currencies partial- monetary policy win be ca 
economist at ABN- Amro, pating in economic and man- orritnated ahead of Emu. 
says that the doltor/D-Mark etary union next May had a If the decision on bllatera 
rate has probably gone past profound impact on financial conversion rates had beer 
its peaks, and may be head- markets. Over the past left open until the end. thi 
ing downwards towards week, money market rate markets would have looker 
DM1.70. spreads of EU currencies towards December 1998 a 

Other strategists also see a narrowed substantially, the month during which fill 
potential for a downward Some analysts talked of a Interest rate convergent 
slide in the dollar in the watershed week, which takes place. Now they an 
medium term, with some brought another big push looking towards the sommei 
forecasters looking towards towards Emu convergence. of 1998. 

DM1450-DML70. Even though the pre-an- The pre-announcement 


nouncement of conversion 
rates does not bring Emu 
itself forward, it brings for- 
ward the extent to which EU 
monetary policy will be co- 
ordinated ahead of Emu. 

If the decision on bilateral 
conversion rates had been 
left open until the end, the 
markets would have looked 
towards December 1998 as 
the month during which full 
interest rate convergence 
takes place. Now they are 
looking towards the summer 
of 1998. 

The pre-announcement. 
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once Implemented, will have 
the practical effect that EU 
central banks will lose the 
ability to conduct monetary 
policy in isolation. 

They will have to choose 
policy with a view towards 
maintaining gradual conver- 
gence among the participat- 
ing currencies towards their 
conversion rates. 

Ministers left open 
whether they will opt for 
centra] rates in the 
exchange-rate mechanism, 
but this is seen as currently 
the most likely option. 
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Open Sett price Change HUgh Low EsL wal Open tnL 
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Argentina (Peso) 05995 -05003 995 - 995 05995 05995 - - ... 
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. tmder rate ot cfcsomr on 

up efau Ana 28.-t9B7r'Aa»od rsBB for period Sep 24. 1087 to Oct 25, 1887, Scoeme » wqic. 

T, 1B37 29^1*7. ScTtemM IV IV 7^29^ Fh™ - 
Haute Btae R8* 7%oc taro Sap J. 1997 


E MONTH STMHLBW FUTUM 

Open Sett price Change 
Q5>!W 9257 -003 

8254 9251 -004 

9673 9670 -005 

9255 9682 -005 

9259 9694 -0.06 

I an APT. as Open knered ape- ore 


■ WORT N1CM4HO OFTTOWS (UFFE) B50Q500 poima of 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

- PUTS - 
Mar 

Jun 

9280 

0.15 

. 023 

005 

008 

0.12 

0.15 

9275 

i)M 

0.10 

001 

002 

004 

026 

9300 

001 

004 

an 

0.44 

0.43 

041 


Sol voL tent, Cote 7706 Pute son. fYswxm Oaf* open tot. Cafe 169347 Pita 17B933 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Sep 19 , Ecu can. Rate Change %+A-lrom % spread Dlv. 
rates agafnst Ecu on 


1 

Dec 

Open 

94.19 

Laast 

94.18 

Changa 

-4X01 

High 

94.19 

Lew 

94.17 

EsL voi 

•82024 

Open fans. 
586714 


Mar 

94.12 

94.11 

-4X01 

84.12 

94.10 

87,134 

396829 


Jun 

94.04 

9402 

-0.02 

9404 

B402 

59,883 

305/472 


he ia nd 

Finland 

HMy 

Portugal 

Spain 

Denmaifc 

Neftreriaods 

Oernnuy 

Austria 

Belgium 


0798709 

555424 

190648 

187598 

163526 

754555 

616979 

152573 

135485 

38.7191 

845863 


0744829 

557126 

192050 

200016 

166.021 

7.49242 

251588 

156796 

135499 

406121 

8.81077 


+000072 

-000423 

+■157 

+0124 

+0133 

+050674 

+000218 

+000205 

+00146 

+00401 

+0.00661 


own, rate v weakgat fcid. 

-6.73 9.75 45 

0-20 606 -2 

0.72 1.62 -5 


055 -14 

022 -16 
016 -22 
0.13 -10 

0.10 -18 
050 -20 


■ US TREASURY BILL HJTURES 0MM) Sim par 1Q0% 

Dae - 94.94 -051 - 9455 

Mar 9456 94.95 -0.02 9456 9455 

AI Open femrooi Hga. are lor previous dny 


i (UFFE) PMIm points of 100% 


NON ERM MEMBERS 

Greece 295289 310604 -0206 5.19 -670 

UK O793I0S 0.8S7W7 -0.00474 -1626 18JJ0 

Ecu cernal rates aet by ihe Efoopeai OommltelBn. Cwrandee at to dnandtog retare enngth. 
Pecenttga denges ere tor Ecu a pcaflfw change derate! ■ week anenqr5Mqma *hc*e the tato 
benreen tee qnota: porcentaga Cflaax* batweei to# acuta irate and Ecu canm tare tar a 
curency, and too nextoun perrakted pwc a rfo u e d el e t i on d Cm currenc/B mariret roto bam ta Ecu 
cenbd rata. 17/8/82: Sut*D sepavta bam SteL AHuabner* cafatelnd by ihe Fnata Tbnee. 


■ PtBUADBJWIASEC^OPTiaMS £31550 (certs per pound) 


Strike 

Price 

Oct 

NOV 

CALLS - 
Dec 

Mar 

Oct 

Nov 

PUTS 

Dec 

Mar 

8800 

041 

042 

043 

029 

0 

001 

002 

010 

9625 

018 

019 

001 

014 

002 

0.03 

005 

000 

9660 

002 

003 

0.05 

0.05 

an 

0.12 

0.14 

006 

9675 

0 

001 

001 

002 

004 

005 

0.35 

008 

9700 

0 

0 

0 

001 

009 

009 

0.59 

0.82 


ESL VOL total C<ta 1D3S2 pun 15686. Pravtous tayS open H, Cate 239952 Pun 212232 
■ EURO SHBSS FRANC OPTTOHS (LJFFQ SFr 1m points of 100% 


Strtica 

Price 

Oct 

- CALLS - 
Nov 

Dec 

Oct 

- PUTS - 
Nov 

Dec 

1000 

1.90 

2.70 

615 

1.10 

2.17 

2.74 

1010 

106 

205 

207 

107 

2.63 

307 

1020 

005 

104 

209 

2.16 

300 

684 


Previous dayfo mL, Cate nfo Puts n/a . Piw. tayfo open taL, Cate n/a Pun rVa 


Strike 


- CALLS - 



■ PUTS — 


Price 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

Mar 

Jlvi 

9850 

0.08 

009 

009 

032 

005 

080 

9875 

0.03 

004 

004 

002 

ore 

100 

Eat vet total Cate 300 Put 0. Pravtous day's ops n toL. Cate 3650 Puts £310 


m EUROLDUk OPTIONS (UFFE) LI 000m points of 100% 

IN0| m - All 1 O -- 

- MCTfe 


WM 

ftics 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

rUI5 

Mar 

Jun 

9073 

032 

ass 

1.33 

008 

003 

0.04 

9400 

015 

070 

1.10 

0.18 

0.05 

008 

9425 

006 

0-55 

0.88 

002 

0.09 

0.09 


ES (UFFQ ESOqOOO points of 100% 
Mflfi Low Est, voi Open ira. 
9660 9657 17131 139335 

9666 9250 13342 108882 

9676 8669 12380 91648 

9688 9681 B454 68498 

9600 9694 4800 58011 

tor pevtous cky. 


BASE LENDING RATES 


EsL voi. total Cate 21738 Pun 4737. Previous day's open tot. CBds 127140 Pita 40113 

■ PHUDBMAK D-MARK/S OPTIONS DM86600 (SptfDM) 


Adam & Company 750 
Afed Irish Bank (GB) 750 
•Henry Anshachei 750 
Barken Banda 750 
Banco BtoaoVbcaya 750 
Banket Cyprus 750 
Bank ollretand 750 
Banhotlretia 750 

Bank ol Scodend 7.00 
BoctaysBank 7.00 
Brit Bk of MU East 750 
•enen Shipley A Ob LB 750 
CtftenkNA 750 

Oydeedtee Bank 750 
Tha CtKJparatfre Bank750 
Coutta 8 Co 7.00 

Cyprus Popular Bar* 750 


Duncan Lewis 

% 

7.00 

% 

Scottish WUiwb Bank 700 

Strike 

Price 

Oct 

- CALLS - 
Nov 

Dec 

Oct 

- PUTS - 
Nov 

Dec 

Enter Bank LknBad 

800 

•Singer & Friedandar 700 

0080 

0.75 

1.14 

1.41 

CX47 

0.78 

003 

Financial 6 Gen Bank 800 

•Snflh & Warren Secs 7.00 

0085 

049 

089 

1.14 

0.72 

098 

1.17 

•Robert naming & Co 7.00 

SunBanMngCnpLtd 700 

0070 

002 

068 

002 

1.04 

107 

1/45 


•Qutonesa Mahon 750 T3B 750 

Hatib Bank AG Zurich 750 United Bar* ol Kirwato 750 

•Hambros Bank 750 Unfey Trust Bank Pic 7.00 

Heritable & Gen Inv Bk.750 WhCaeway Laktiaw 7.00 

C. HoareaCo 750 Yoriohlra Bata 750 

Hongkong & Shanghai 750 

bMBteo Bank (UK) Ltd750 • Membeisot London 

JutianHodgaBank 7.® tevestmertBanWng 

•Leopold Josaph & Sere 750 Association 

Lloyds Bank 750 ’ biadministradon 

Midland Bank 750 

NalWsstmtater 7.00 

•Pee Brothers 750 

Royal Bk of Scotland 750 


Ptowfow day's wjL. Cate (Me PUft n/a . Rwr. day's open tot. Cate n* Puta nfo 


FT GUIDE to WORLD CURRENCES 


Sep IB E S 

Cm* Rp 53.6828 - 53788*333660 - 33^160 
taagao' 313510 - 313727 134560 - 194910 
kte *82850 - 482&70 3000X0- 300050 
Kuwal 04902 -04309 03047- 03050 
Poind 54876 - 55KG 3.4170 - 34205 
Ann 0*2015 - 943048 588000 - 586600 
DAE 59093 - 55121 35729 - 35730 


The FT Guide to World Currenctea 
table cart be tcxnd on the Maritas 
paga ki rriontaoTB edtocn. 
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UNIT TRUSTS 


FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND SEPTEMBER 


20/septem BER 


2! 1997 




WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE ovet t YEAR 
bivesco Hog Kong & CWna 1,595 
HSBC Hoag KonsEnmtn 1,587 
Gowtt (beater CHna 1,466 ^Jxo 

M&G American Recwaiy 1,446 
Many Cooke Eastern Enterprise 1,440 1-800 

t^QQ 

BOTTOM RVE OVER 1 YEAR 
OM Mutual Thailand Acc 348 1,200 
Sam & Proper 6oM& Exp 491 i,ooo 
Sara & Proper J^sanSmafl Cos 571 ... 

FtdsJ tty ASEAN 573 1BW 

Henderson Japan Small®- Cos 587 


HSBC Hong Kong Growth 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS , 

Iffl Samuel USSmafler Cos -2D28 
ProRfc Tecta*®. ■ ^498;..': .'!> 

PM North America Growth - 2.45S 
Ramfington Health ' 2293 

FMefiy American Spec Stts 4220: V?P. 


Old Mutual Thailand 


- aoorfig— 

BOTTOM FIVE 0VBT3 YEARS £\ : a- K '>? i * 

Old Mutual TbaBaad Acc 

i^Amws Japan Smaller Cos\ 44fiT '■ Uoq 

Save 8 Prosper Korea - AST i>U;; 

FMefity Japan SmaBw Cos ■ ;483 ' ; *** v & '“•« ■ 

fiterws Pun Japanese Sni Cos 49T !■'- .':I. ■" '-"t 


*6. :-07 


TOP RVEXWSI 5 YEARS ' V 

Proffic TechqSogy 4,378' 

HSSCHiaii Kang Bqmtti : ^ 

Sartrooretetesai&rier atv . AfiiO ijgqb'X 
PMHcsataeitoaewtb V' : ‘ A 

SchwterjffiahaaerQKlric; 

- . ■" " - ; 1.400 -~ 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 : YEARS ' T:-.- 

Saieg. Prosper Korea A. TBf “J 

SowCJapan'p&ateoy 830 .. ijao* 

OWlfctutfftiBttfta-: 906 - 

U ead craau Japae SgaMwCdf- 931. K 

Rfefi&Jtan Stater Cos ' -‘T --332 =- 


Henderson Japan Small 


TOP. HVE.OVEB 10 YEARS 
HS Samuel US SmaSer cos': 7.1S3 
F&CUSSmaBCocra*® . 7 '*H 
*. HS8GJ*jrs Koqj fttwBi -6,097 wx» 
gaaBwfeHco&Xons J*?® moo 

^^naaSafreiln# SA75 Afi0D 

i* . "'bOTTOAI FIVE OVHt W YEARS 3-000 

yg-: Wffl^Anstrates^GoW ■ 287 a00 ° 

?; --y ' s^&PrOffler GoKt &Qp ' 559 o 

^j^ japasr'ItewcalAoc. . 656 - 1 

> - ; K8SGdi3-8rBfflerS . 676 


Framlington Health 



Tables show the result of investing fcl ,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning; past performance is not a guide to future performance. Source: Reuters Hindsight (01625 511311) 


Average Unit Trust 
Awrage Investment Trust 
Bank 

Bukfing SodSfy 
Stoekmartefc FT5E AB-Share 
Inflation 


1069 1318 2009 2227 32 45 

111& 1280 2300 2334 4A 52 

' 1035 1113 1200 1820 00 AS 

1034 1113 1208 1627 CL 0 4.7 

123S 1685 2307 2799 24 3.4 

1035 1095 1141 1548 03 - 


UK Growth 1 year (£} 3 5 10 VblafttyYkJK 


Johnson Fry Slater Growth 1200 2000 2529 * 34 02 

Jupiter UK Growth 1082 1789 2975 - 23 

Perpetual UK Exempt 1199 1764 3177 - 24 2.4 

River & Mercantile 1st Growth 1217 1730 - - 2L6 1.0 

OM Hartley Growth 1159 1705 2737 - 2a Q.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1113 1485 2179 199Z 2.7 1.8 


■ UK Eq & Bd lyeartfj 3 . - S ." 10 ' fVWRjiW* 

BWD Balanced Hortfbflo 1182 1668 2525 - 2i 15 

Perpetual High Income 1186 1601 2822 - ID 3.1 

Credit Suisse High Income Port 1114 1530 2340 - 2£ .42 

Canute Income Dig 1165 1515 2126 2094 2J0 32 

NR UK Extra income Inc 1070 1472 2245 - 22 3.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1127 1449 2*51 2132 2D 3.0 

■ UK Fixed Interest 

M&G Corporate Bond 1171 1427 - - ID 8D 

Thornton Preference Inc 1126 1427 1729 2374 U 8.1 

Henderson Preference & Bond 1128 1381 1836 2006 1.3 BD 

Aberdeen Fixed Interest 1099 1375 2454 2558 1 A 8D 

ProSfc Pref & Food Interest 1136 1368 1848 > 14 62 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1082 1300 1588 2048 1-7 6.7 


■ International it i«r« 3 sj . .rip ; v<^yYu% 

ProBfk: Technology 1192 2498 4378 5248 93 - 

Frantfngton Health - 1073 2293 2005 5475 &8 

Save & Prosper Financial Sees 1241 1938 3251 3229 3.1 14 

Henderson Global Technology ‘ 1120 1865 3132 4326 6 J> 

Remington Financed . 1278 1816 3232 4251 2J9 09 

SECTOR AVERAGE . 1100 1303 2093 ggflft 3 A ID 


■ UK Growth & Income 

Fleming Select UK Income 1288 1724 2684 2356 2D 3.7 

Lazard UK Income & Growth 1184 1692 2302 2430 2D 32 

Perpetual Income 1181 1679 2725 2622 2D 2.7 

HSBC Footsie Fund 1284 1688 - - 2D 2D 

Legal S General UK Stockmkt Ac 1280 1656 - - 2.7 0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1148 1485 2094 2212 2D 2D 


■ UK Gift 

M&G GSt & Fbcad Interest 
Gartmore PS Fbced interest 
Murray Acumen Reserve 
Mercury Long-Dated Bond 
Schroder GSt & Fixed Int Acc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1154 1373 I486 2097 ID 6D 

1130 1348 1499 • 1.7 7D 

1106 1328 1474 - ID 6D 

1138 1324 - - 2D 5D 

1080 1308 1440 - ID 7D 

1070 1234 1377 2038 ' ID 5.8 


■ Nth America 

HR Samuel US Smaler Co's . 1147 2628 . 3701 7183 5D 

PM North America Growth 1321 2459 3998 4929 4D 0.1 

RdeSty American Spec Stts 1311 2220 . 3159 4318 32 

Royal Life United States 1312 2151 3573 .4049 3D 0.3 

Edkiburgh North American 1242 214S 3627 4010 37 0.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1216 1785 2612 3378 4.1 OD 

■ Europe 

Jupter European * 1164 2030 - 3308 4605 3.1 0J2 

Baring Europe Select ■ 1179 1948 3220 2867 3D 0.8 

Threadneedle Euro Sei Gth Ret 1231 1941 2988 2860 3D 

Friends Prow European Gth • 1236 1867 2881 - 2D 

Gartmore European Sel Opps . 1216 1846 3141 3038 2D 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1178 1586 2357 2708 XI 0.7 


UK Smaller Companies 


International Equity Income 


Japan 


Gartmore UK Smaller Gompanles1099 

1859 

3159 

174S 

3D 

0.4 

GT International Income Inc 

1161 

1487 

2092 

2739 

25 

21 

GT Japan Growth 

900 

944 

1620 

1385 

X7 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1075 

1769 

- 

- 

XO 

ID 

Martin Currie Inti Income 

1155 

1450 

2169 

- 

25 

3D 

Martin Currie Japan 

904 

934" 

1737 

. 

5 D 

INVESCO UK Smaller Companies1014 

1711 

2963 

1562 

3D 

ID 

Mayflower Global Income 

1154 

1406 

2073 

2181 

22 

3D 

Newton Japan 

898 

877 

1462 

1164 

5l2 - 

AES Smaller Companies 

1017 

1706 

2524 

- 

XO 

ID 

Premier Dolphin Global 100 

1074 

1361 

1887 

1385 

27 

ID 

Schroder Tokyo Inc 

868 

867 

1596 

1825 

X2 - 

Britannia Smaller Co’s Acc 

1064 

1639 

9106 

1841 

XI 

OD 

M&G International Income 

1141 

1348 

2081 

2574 

23 

4D 

BaSie Gtitord Japan 

909 

864 

1389 

1257 

5l4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

964 

1296 

2255 

1504 

3D 

ID 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1118 

1369 

2010 

2128 

25 

28 

SECTOR AVERAGE . 

. 782 

693 

1222 

1044 

X4 02 


■ UK Equity Income 

Jupiter Income 1169 1844 - 3708 2j4 3D 

Lazard UK Income 1170 1712 2498 2877 2 A 4.1 

Britannia High Yield Inc 1150 1647 2580 2771 2 A 3D 

Mercury Income 1194 1608 2347 2429 2.7 3D 

BWD UK Equity Income 1202 1590 2527 2407 2D 3D 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1145 1436 2165 2223 2D 4.3 


■ International Fixed Interest 

Bartng Global Bond 1031 1335 1588 - ID 62 

Newton IrrtamatJcnal Bond '1037 1268 1583 - 22 4D 

Old Mutual Worldwide Sand Inc 1015 1261 1418 - 1 J 4.7 

Barclays Uni European Bond Inc 1038 1246 - - ID 6D 

City Financial Beckman kitl 1031 1244 1333 1856 XI 52 

SECTOR AVERAGE 971 1147 1329 1807 ID 5D 


Far East me Japan 


Govett Greater China 
Thornton Oriental Income Inc 
United Friendly Far Eastern 
Perpetual Far East Growth 
Friends Prov Pacific Basin 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


I486 1444 3184 3453 4D 

1054 1040 1721 1933 3D 3D 

909 952 1654 : - XI Q.7 

911 947 2194 2219 -3D OD 

911 945 1841 . r X4 - 

881 857 1728 1785 4D 0.6 


j^oftspn fryStaJsraowlh 


■H.4. •; '• -l , . * - 

■ Property 

Aberdeen Property Share 
Barclays Uni Property 
Norwich Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


H64 2030 3306 
• 1200 ’ 2000 2529 

let . 1231 il941 2968 
S' 12*t 3038 3251 
1867 286J 
1111 . T433. 2167 

1yBar(E) 3 5 

1142 1280 2753 
1049 1145 1327 
1060 1122 T555 
1063 1182 1878 


• 3.1.02 

- . 34 09 

■ a d 

■ 31 14 
. 29 

- 2D 2D 

VotofityVUft 

- 3D 14 

■ 0-9 5D 
1.1 5D 

■ 1.7 4.4 


■ Commodity & Energy _ Q _ 

M&G Austrian & General Aoc 1031 Jgl ^ ^ ^ 

M*GCommodtty& General 899 ^ JUt Tr 

Save & Prosper Commodity »» ^ ^ 4D QD 

Ha Samuel Natural Resources 81* B88 I4tt ™ 

TSB Nahral Resources 748 841 *£ 705 X3 £1 

SECTOR AVHWGE 754 829 19S2 1069 XI 0.7 

■ Investment Trust Units 

QuSter Investment Trusts Inc 1068 1330 2686 - 3D 0.6 

QuOtar High tncmvTst Acc 1117 1289 2590 " J.7 32 

Equitable Trust of Invest Tsta 10S0 1259 2325 2474 2D 14 

M&G Rrtd of Investment Trusts 1027 1239 2183 2378 XO ID 

Stnger&FriedlandarlnvTsPf 1026 1228 - - 2D “ 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1045 1198 2183 2102 2D 2D 


■ Fund of Funds 

Sun Alliance. Portfolio 11» 1461 2190 

Britannia Managed FortPio Inc 1141 1454 2420 
Schroder Managed Bel Acc Inst 1095 1414 2183 
INVESCO Managed Acc 1074 1411 1953 

Rde«y MoneybuMer Plus 1089 1380 2349 


- 2D 1.1 

- 2D ID 
■ 31 3.9 

- 2.7 1.1 

- 2D OD 


SECTOR AVERAGE 


1052 1239 1887 1859 2D ID 


■ UK Equity & Bond Income 

Profific Extra Income 1103 1506 2144 2080 XI 4.1 

Save & Prosper Extra Income 1160 1500 - 5D 

Edinburgh High Distribution 1143 1473 2091 1709 2D 3D 

CIS UK Income 1182 1461 2056 - 2D 3.9 

Mdtand Monthly Income 1192 1446 - - 20 4.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1114 1346 1665 1906 20 5D 


■ International Equity & Bond 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 1094 1479 2006 - 21 24 

Fleming General Opportunities 1182 1464 2033 - 2 2 3.1 

BaBJte Gifford Managed 1134 1451 1963 2471 23 2D 

Capel-Cure Hallmark Growth 1196 1445 1874 2130 24 1.6 

Cazenove Portfolio 1062 1413 2116 - ID 23 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1002 1316 1800 2137 22 24 


■ Far East exc Japan . 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 1587 2077 4196 6097 6D 0.1 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 1505 1688 3290 3669 &4 02 

Gartmore Hong tong 1395 1529 2966 5736 6D 07 

Henry Cooke Eastern Entarpriee 1440 1506 - - 04 

Old Mutual Hong Kong • 1268 1485 2878 4224 6.7 0.4 

SECTOR AVBTAGE 912 927 1096 2840 5D 0.7 


■ Globa) Emerging Mkts 

Mercury E m erging Markets 1172 1168 - - 04 OD 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market^ 1129 1049 - - 4D 04 

City of London Emerging Mkts * 1051 1023 2847 2067 4D 

Portfoto Emerging Markets 1028 996 - - 42 03 

Schroder Global Emerging Mkts 989 917 - - XI - 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1058 903 1927 2008 XI 0.4 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
ScotastiNarional€ap«al .2,982 

FrajnSngton Dual Capflal - 2,089 
Fticrwn CapRaf . - 1D62 2200 

Ftan^lncome & SrbwBi Caplal 1D32 2D00 

First Itasssen Frontiers 1,825 ~ ^ 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR ' 1 - 000 


First Russian Frontiers 


EastGennan 320 

Aberdeen New Thai 433 

bivesco Japan Dbcwwy 480 

Siam Selective ftuwgi 487 

Henderson Japanese Smab Cos 4% 


320 1/400 
433 , 1,200 



TOP FIVE OVS.3 YEARS 

TRTedmjogy B. 3,777 

Canttover -- •".*'* .... 2^22 . , .... . 

Formyl &CM Bn to y te =’ V22S3-' i«oabt^^ 
Scottish Nsfionai Cap^ ^ ;^2B7 -'\0oo ^ 
SR Rar-Eimpeai • . 2 ;T 48 Fjgao -33 

T ” . ... * / ~ *i»ee~ 

BOTTOM HVE.OVBl 3 YEARS ‘ 

E?attoTfwi ‘ - f ‘ ' ■ J®*. ^qg -^r; 

Perpetusi ^janere. ; i .'- 380 - -s ?•- 
FnWftyJ^rarowVatea ' / ;389 r.V- 
Borioor Dual Capflal * - - .rT g* - 

Stai SetecbvB firowW ~ 


Fidelity Japanese Values 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS' « i 
TWecteo^B';- 
hvearo&vSsft Slrffl'.:, \^3B8 
North M SnsAar Qaa&tj:*Ja&Q 
; Fortegni CofEn6*prtre^'“ i;.’^j9 
TR Badpoefl 6rowft 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5rYEABS 

■BonoorOual.C^ba V,** K.^4 

. EdMwjiQ— - . =:: ‘ 

’ Salte SSfati Sab Mpppo V ^45 

ConlraT^acal Inc • ;• .7 •• ; 


East German 


Law Debenture Corp 


S-tSS.-t 



• JknCi ’‘ *3**>'~~ 

■m-r 

. _ - « ; * 




Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over diffe r ent time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year pe r for m ance. Wa nting: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General 

Herring Claverhouse 
Mercury Keystone 
Etfin burgh UK Tracker 
Govett Strategic 
Albany 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


lynB 3 5 Oofatt VoMtty WHS 

1314 1850 2558 0 3D 2D 

1199 1753 3143 3 X8 2D 

1282 1657 2303 2 3D 3D 

1093 1548 2496 13 3D 2.7 


w* ■ Int Cap Gth 

3D 2D Jupiter Primadora 
3D 23 TR Technology (Unite} 
X4 3D FUT Capital Parinere 
3D 2.7 Kleinwort Overseas 


1yv« 3 .;-5 -Oil 

1413 1864 4496 


1253 1531 2330 16 28 3.6 Henderson Bactrlc and Genarai 1143 1507 2817 11 XI 17 Fleming Japanese 

1161 1484 2504 - 3D 3.6 SECTOR AVERAGE 1154 1361 2433 - 3D ID SECTOR AVERAG 


■ UK Capital Growth 

Ktafriwort 2nd Endowment Policy 1 
Undervalued Assets 1 

Schroder UK Growth 1 

Ivory 8 Sfane ISIS 1 

Kleinwort Endowment Po&cy 1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1 


INVESCO English & Inti 1063 

Henderson Strata 1049 

Herald 925 

NatWest Smaller Companies 1061 

(vory & SJme UK Smaller Cos 1020 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1004 

■ UK Income Growth 

TR Cky of London 1365 

Temple Bar 1240 

Value and Income 1192 

Investors Capital Units 1215 

Morgan Grenfell Equity income 1134 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1170 

■ Venture and Devt Cap 

Candover 1291 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 1389 

Thompson Clive 1049 

KMnwort Development Find 1099 

Dunedn Enterprise 1253 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1109 


Murray In te rnational 
Securitlee Trust of Scotland 
British Assets Ordinary 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


International General 


1212 

1829 

- 

-10 

as 

- 

1094 

1709 

- 

6 

3D 

2.0 

1064 

1681 

- 

3 

3D 

3.0 

1183 

1558 

- 

21 

4D 

- 

1132 

1550 

1755 

-6 

XO 

- 

1090 

S 

1510 

2209 


3D 

2.1 

1063 

1995 

6366 

1 

4.7 

OD 

1049 

1743 

3758 

2 

42 

0.4 

92S 

1515 

- 

16 

6.0 

OD 

1061 

1513 

2864 

7 

4D 

2D 

1020 

1475 

2426 

15 

XO 

2 A 

1004 

h 

1248 

2388 


42 

3D 

1365 

1672 

2433 

0 

as 

3D 

1240 

1440 

2206 

13 

as 

4D 

1192 

1439 

2744 

1 

XI 

3D 

1215 

1435 

1907 

15 

3D 

42 

1134 

1432 

2453 

10 

X4 

4.7 

1170 

1370 

2158 

- 

X4 

53 

Cap 






1291 

2322 

3414 

-4 

4w4 

26 

1389 

2293 

5319 

10 

as 

2.0 

1049 

2087 

3288 

21 

XI 

ID 

1056 

2043 

2920 

19 

3D 

3.6 

1253 

1836 

3038 

11 

3.4 

4.4 

1109 

1491 

Z7SS 

- 

4D 

2.9 

1 

1154 

1492 

2357 

S 

3D 

X7 

1251 

1482 

2040 

11 

ax 

4 2 

1202 

1341 

1841 

17 

XO 

5.4 

1224 

1439 

2079 

- 

3 A 

4.6 


Personal Assets 
Scottish Mortgage 
Scottish investment 
Scottish Eastern 
Law DePenmo Co r por a tion 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ North America 

North Atlantic SmaBer Cos 
Fleming American 
American Opportunity 
Edinburgh US Track 26p 
US Smafler Companies 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1272 1960 2647 


1177 1476 2319 


1429 1919 5690 


1256 1738 3013 


1225 1661 3243 


Continental Europe 


TR European Growth 
Henderson EuroTrost {Units} 
Fidelity European Values 
Gartmore European 
Foreign & CoJ Eurotrust 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1416 2037 4963 
1104 1739 2246 
1194 1710 3142 
1232 1695 3056 
1241 1556 2394 
1165 1516 2726 


■ Pan Europe 

Kleinwort Charter 1313 1909 

Mercury European Priv a ti sati on 1266 1653 

European Smafler Companies 1108 1296 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1229 1620 


■ FE inc Japan 

Henderson Far East Income 
Martin Currie Pacific 
Foreign & Col Pacific 
Govett Oriental 
Ftemfiifl Far Eastern 
SECTOR AVBM0E 


A^iY6W9ty-.YkM 

-5 

4D 

ID 

3 

DD 

1.1 

18 

27 

0.8 

11 

X7 

ID 

11 

XI 

17 

” 

3D 

ID 


21 

ID 

14 

29 

20 

15 

29 

24 

15 

3D 

21 

-13 

X4 

32 

” 

XO 

23 

4 

42 


9 

42 

0.7 

4 

5L3 

- 

6 

4.7 

1.7 

14 

XI 

- 
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ID 
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4 LO 

ID 

13 

4D 

ID 

5 

X7 

OD 

5 

4D 

OD 

6 

as 

OD 

* 

3D 

ID 

13 

42 

21 

15 

X2 

22 

11 

3D 

OD 

- 

3D 

1.6 


Japan 


Baffie Gtfforcl Japan 


J-yew« -; -3 *■?. : S 


846 

1021 

2066 

8 

X3 

5.7 

926 

947 

1899 

13 

5j9 

08 

792 

913 

1975 

17 

5D 

ID 

821 

798 

2214 

13 

49 

OD 

911 

7S2 

1661 

• - 

5.7 

ID 

845 

894 

1962 

- 

5 D 

2D 


Pacific Horizon 
TR Pacific 
Scottish Aden 
Abtrust New Dawn 
Edinburgh Dragon 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


New Zealand 
Edinburgh Java 
Koraa-Europe Fund 
Korea UberaBsation Fund 
INVESCO Korea 
SECTOR AVBWSE 


Baring Emerging Europe . 

Central European Growth Find 
Templeton Emerging Markets 
Templeton Larin America 
Beta Global Emerging Markets 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Closed End Funds 

Capital Gearing 
London & St Lawrence 
Scottish Value 
New City & Commendai 
Exeter Preferred Capital 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Property 

TR Property 
VWgmore Property 
Trust of Property Shares 
French Property 

SECTOR AVERAS 


891 

793 

1X15 

6 

XI 

OD 

789 

782 

1278 

12 

6D 

. 

811 

729 

- 

7 

72 

- 

789 

655 

1164 

13 

63 

- 

672 

644 

1361 

13 

62 

- 

807 

684 

1253 

- 

63 

OD 

in, General 




887 

972 

2138 

19 

53 

OD 

884 

851 

2467 

11 

73 

OD 

786 

790 

2110 

17 

73 

- 

733 

731 

1874 

20 

53 

ID 

837 

693 

1714 

13 

X4 

. 

810 

715 

1992 


67 

as 

in, Single Country 


926 

1078 

2456 

13 

43 

2D 

767 

585 

924 

20 

9 D 

- 

646 

489 

1418 

14 

XI 

04 

641 

488 

1069 

11 

83 

06 

723 

477 

1268 

14 

XI 

- 

691 

550 

1396 

"* 

7D 

1.1 

1627 

2053 


10 

11.1 


1078 

1178 

- 

20 

1X1 

- 

1132 

1125 

2547 

7 

XO 

09 

1326 

1109 

- 

14 

BA 

0.4 

1383 

1106 

2229 

8 

XI 

- 

1196 

1008 

2149 

- 

73 

05 

« 

1126 

1632 

2417 

5 

2D 

ai 

1113 

1188 

1940 

19 

2D 

4.7 

1055 

1139 

2269 

14 

3D 

2.1 

1221 

1093 

- 

20 

4 A 

4.9 

1211 

1048 

1660 

32 

42 

05 

1142 

1220 

2071 

- 

32 

2D 

1234 

1297 

8110 

16 

53 

32 

1128 

1105 

- 

20 

X8 

13 

1315 

1038 

2008 

18 

«D 

32 

096 

983 

1837 

16 

4D 

3 2 

1166 - 

1108 

2317 

- 

X5 

23 


■ High Income - 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 
City Merchants Hgh Yield 
Shfrea brooms' 

Glasgow tecome 
Dartmoor 


■ Split - Capital 

Scottish National Cap 
Henderson American C&l Cap 
Foreign & Col Spec Util Cep 
Gartmore Scotland Cap 
Rights & Issues Cap 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


TR Technology B 
SR Ran-European 
Henderson EuroTrust 
Johneor Fry 2nd Utttties . 
Fleming Geared Income & As 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Split - Income 

FSghts & Issues Inc 
Derby Inc . • 

Jove tec 

Scottish National Inc 
Henderson America! C&i Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 



3 - 

5 EWPbQ VoUEty YUK 

1214 

1483 

1851 

- 

32 

2-0 

1177 

1324 

2531 

0 

23 

BD 

1198 

1309 

2109 

13 

42 

XB 

1194 

1306 

1854 

18 

XO 

8D 

1314 

1294 

2249 

-13 

5D 

12D 

1227 

1231 

1949 

- 

43 

8,6 

2982 

2257 

3795 

48 

1X1 


1471 

2040 

2750 

11 

4D 

- 

1371 

1810 

- 

21 

6.4 

. 

1614 

1769 

3541 

52 

XI 

- 

1130 

1741 

3059 

21 

XI 

2.0 

1396 1371 2833 - 

dual Cap Shares 

02 

5D 

1603 

3777 16712 

11 

X7 

3.0 

1648 

2148 

- 

8 

7.1 

1.6 

1141 

1902 

2543 

19 

5L9 

1.7 

1741 

1488 

- 

18 

73 

8.6 

1392 

1485 

- 

26 

4.7 

ID 

1307 

1331 

3245 

- 

XO 

10.7 


1040 1867 3044 
1227 1423 1601 
1324 1410 2029 
1164 1350 2153 
1122 1310 1840 
1106 1150 1580 


XI 72 
3D 3X7 
29 127 
X2 10D 
ID 8D 
3D 18.1 


■ Split - Zero Dividend 

Johnson Fry 2nd Util Zero DvP 1156 1659 - - 24 

Johnson Fry Europe Utfls Zero 1120 1608 - - 21 

Johnson Fry UtiBty Zr Div Prf 1146 1607 - - 2D - 

Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth Zero 1096 1571 - - X4 I 

M&G Re covery Zero Div Prf 1072 1543 ooq a - 2D - 

SECTOR AVBTAGE . 1064 1429 1730 - ID 

Mm Mt mite a ttM cn iriHnW teen ete at taw rtaow 

ter HMM dMifen area ae am% atas far ■ 6m m anr m» tatiaB m b 

«te(r Ite. A IM Spr apoeBti ■ m mOapiknmua. YUfc n ulMm! 

°* S i PtortafareteM - mama , 
an — % < far lena fare xeaq a wriny v-fay 


Glossaxy 


Performance; Tables like these are full 
of traps for the unwary. Trap 1: don’t 
expect them to tell yon which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don't 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust’s performance- As 
a rale of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund’s progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. Bat investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have some high risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even ibis has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
foods pages identifies those trusts 
winch charge to capital. Investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capital. 


■ Cairngorm DtemihaSaalSon 
JP. C ahngorm 

(D0OQ 210 231) HSBC James Cape! High Income 13 .100 - - _ 1® 

The trust wff nvtet fri asoritlas baite d by rmitual org an b aU on a that may comwt to proptaary status 


UNIT TRUST LAUNCHES 




- 2000.125 


Closes Oct 2 






' : PbM0v{MeiaMf 

■ GT Qobaf Dynamic Theme Fund 

twISS fl 2 in ~ Yes Yes 4 ID No 500 5 "ID. No hOOO No No 

hfiastrutture. teteaxnmurtcatkwte, fteslth cam, financial eerdees, .corsums producte-and nanm resautiaa. 
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:4 awai^:^ ^ LONDON STOCK EXCHA NGE 
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pquines succumb to pockets of profit-taking 


AH-Shaie Index 
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^BjrStem Thompson, .-/■• 
U*St^l*w1«rt Editor 

riA tipofe: of rweafcneas. in gilts, plus 
y *i#*tei.af profit-taking by the big 
V iasatwUops, saw i-ondaa T s lead- 
g ive way yesterday 
. titea sr string uf four successive 


- dealers - were prepared to 
v escuseltbe , ma r ket for "its poor 
performance yesterday, though 
-they; cited ( Wall- Street's looming 
^>txiple=wttcliiug” . the simulta- 
.BeQ§a~ expiry 'of futures, index 
-antfcsfock options, as. one reason 
: Jorithe. rather dismal showing. of 


But there were more reasons 
for the sluggishness, inpin^g a 
dull “double- witching" in Lon- 
don, phis a depressed opening on 
1/78X1 Street, where the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average fell sharply 
. after some disappointing corpo- 
rate news. 

Some marketmakers expressed 
their disappointment at Wall 
Street’s failure to consolidate the 
exceptionally heavy gains it 
posted shortly after opening cm 
Thursday, when the Dow shot up 
.over 13Q points, re-crossing the 
8,000 mark i n the process. 

The FTSE 100 index ended the 
day on a depressed note, at the 
session-low of 5.023J5, down 22.4. 
But the retracement paled into 


insignificance when measured 
against the market's progress 
earlier in the week, which saw 
the index up almost 200 points in 
just four days. Over the week the 
index showed a gain of 175.6, or 
3.6 per cent. 

Second-line stocks, unlike the 
leaders, suffered from a general 
lack o f interest which kept the 
FTSE 250 index in negative terri- 
tory throughout the day. Selling 
pressure in those stocks was 
never more than minimal, how- 
ever, leaving the 250 index 0.6 
easier on the session at 4.701.2. 

The market's small stocks 
managed minor overall gains, 
with the SmaHCap index posting 
a 2,5 improvement to 2,293.7. 


Over the week, the 250 index per- 
formed exceptionally well, clim- 
bing 70.4, or 1.5 per cent The 
Small Cap showed a 225 point or 
1 per cent gain on the week. 

Turnover in the equity market 
picked up throughout the week, 
with yesterday's 959.6m share 
turnover the highest over the 
five days, with non-Footsie stocks 
accounting for 55 per cent of the 
total But that figure was said to 
have been boosted substantially 
by the mid-morning expiries of 
the FTSE future and index 
options. which triggered 
extremely heavy trading between 
marketmakers. Unusually large 
turnover in Norwich Union. 
Woolwich and Billiton was linked 


to their entires into the FTSE loo 
from Monday. 

At the outset of trading, there 
were high hopes that Footsie 
would complete a nap hand of 
consecutive gains, given a suc- 
cessful sequence of expiries in 
the derivatives market. The 
index pushed up strongly, reach- 
ing a day's peak of 5.0643. only 
31 points off its intraday record. 
Upside impetus evaporated, how- 
ever, and the index fell back in 
fits and starts. 

Currency worries, which have 
tended to subside recently as 
sterling fell back against the dol- 
lar and D-mark, returned to 
harry the big exporters, espe- 
cially I CL 


Equity shares traded 

Tunwvw by voAma (mflforj. BsdudJng: 

m&a-mariuat business and owwsoob turnover 

• -1200 



2200* ^ 

J(4 Ado 

auccEM '"f 7 



• 1 JiM™ "~Aug 

". 1987.. 

top 

huHces and ratios 

FTSE 250 

4701 J2 

-0.6 

FTSE lOO Index 

dosing Index Sep 19 . 

.... 5023.8 

FTSE 350 

2417 3 

-8.8 

Change over week 

......175.6 

FTSE All-Share 2362.31 

-7.86 

Sep 18 


FTSE All-Share yield 

332 

3.31 

Sep 17 


FT 30 

3245.6 

-2.0 

Sep 16 

,...4976.4 

FTSE Non-fins p/e 

19.80 

20.16 

Sep 15 


FTSE 100 Fut Sep 

5032.5 

-35.5 

High* 

5064.4 

10 yr Gilt yield 

6.74 

6.70 

Low 

... 4864.6 

Long gitt/equhy yid ratio 

2.03 

2.03 

1 ‘intra-day high and low tor week 


TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS M EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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The expiry of the September 
FTSE 100 future passed 
without the expected 
volatility usually associated 
with expiry, writes Martin 
Brice. 

September expired at 
5.03216 after reaching tee 
day’s low of 5,027 at about 
9.30am and a high of 5,084 
just before expiry. Traders 
said tee usual squeeze failed 
to materialise, although tee 
market has been very strong 
for tee past week, rising 
more than 150 points. 


December opened at 
5,150. with fair value at a 
premium of about 69 points 
and cash standing at 5,061 . 

This premium to fair value 
could not be maintained and 
December edged down to 
touch the clay's low of 
5,080 near the expiry of 
September. 

December settled at 
5,098. 

In stock options, local 
trader JPT bought 1.450 
December 460p puts and 
calls in BSkyB. 
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FTSE - LEADERS & LAGGARDS 


Percentage changes since December 31 1996 b u sed on Friday September 19 
1997 
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FTSE Actuaries Share Indices 
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FTSE Actuaries Industry Sectors 
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Broker 
caution 
hits ICI 

A change of 
recommendation from a 
leading broker hit interna- 
tional chemicals group ICI 
sending the shares into 
retreat 

The stock gave up 32 or 3.1 
per cent to 9S6p, in trade of 
2.5m. after Merrill Lynch 
turned more cautious on the 
stock. The broker moved its 
recommendation from “accu- 
mulate" to "hold" because of 
what it believes has been a 
“quiet" third quarter in the 
chemicals sector. 

Sentiment in the stock 
was further dented by news 
from US chemicals giant 
Union Carbide, which 
warned that its third-quarter 
earnings will be below ana- 
lysts’ estimates because of 
high raw material prices and 
the impact of a strong dollar. 

With ICI expected to 
report third-quarter results 
in late October, dealers said 
the company would be hold- 
ing a series of briefings for 
analysts next week before 
going into closed season. 

There was heavy demand 
for BOC Group in the rest of 
the sector, which helped the 
shares appreciate 29% to 
£11.33%. HSBC James Capel 
was said to still fevour the 
stock. 

TV winners 

Television stocks were 
among the stars of the stock 
market show, as BSkyB 
topped the FTSE 100 risers 
with a gain of 3% to 468%p. 
Carlton Communications 
was among the leaders with 
an advance of 12% to 511%p, 
while Granada Group rose 
14 to 818p. 

The gains were due to 
Chris Smith, the secretary of 
state for culture, media and 
sport, who said the govern- 
ment was prepared to help 
the introduction of digital 


TV, which would open the 
way to many more channels 
and interactive services. 

Reuters gained 6% to 
698%p: it bought back 2m 
shares at 694p. 

However, Reed Interna- 
tional was off 7 at 564%p 
after a report that it might 
be a buyer of Telerate, now 
called Dow Jones Markets, 
from Dow Jones of the US. 
However, analysts gave little 
credence to the story, point- 
ing out that Dow Jones was 
pl annin g to invest up to 
S6S0m (£408 m) in Telerate. 

Arjo Wiggins Appleton 
was the biggest riser in the 
FTSE 250 as the stock 
advanced 11 to 203p amid 
hopes of a possible bid for 
the company following news 
of a FFrSObn (£3bn) bid for 
Worms et Cie of France, 
Arjo's biggest shareholder. 
Trading volume of 4.7m was 
more than four times the 
normal amount. 

However, Charles Cara at 
Dresdner Klein wort Benson 
said the rise In the share 
price was unjustified, and 
clients should use the rise as 
a chance to take profits. 

He said: “The market is 
thinking Arjo is Up for sale 
and so it has put a bid pre- 
mium into the price.” How- 
ever, he said there would be 
no institutional demand for 
the 40 per cent stake held by 
Worms, so a placing would 
“be out of the question". 

The most likely trade 
buyer would be SAPPf of 
South Africa, but its gearing 
was in excess of 135 per cent 
after a recent acquisition. 
Further, his estimate of a 
break-up value of Arjo pro- 
duced a value of 2I0p a 
share. 

Tate & Lyle gained 6% to 
420%p in talk of a possible 
bid from Associated British 
Foods, which was off 12 at 
550%p. 

However, the bid talk 
received short shrift from 
some analysts, with one 
pointing out that the two 
had a duopoly of the UK 
sugar market so any merger 
would be sure to run foul of 
the competition authorities. 
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Furthermore, although 
ABF had a cash pile of 
£1.7bn. it would have to pay 
a goodwill premium for 
Tate & Lyle. 

Rail track shares were off 
XI % at 833p following news 
of a serious train crash in 
Southall, west London. 

BOC gained 29% to 
£11.33%. the second-biggest 
rise in the FTSE 100, helped 
by Its announcement that it 
was to build a plant in the 
US with Air Products and 
Chemicals, its US rival. 

The exceptionally high 
turnover of 14m in media 
group Aegis Group was due 
to a bought deal of 12m 
shares, traders said. The 
shares firmed to 64%p. 

Unilever advanced 2% 
after Niall Fitzgerald, chair- 
man. said on a visit to Viet- 

RISES AND FALLS 


■ CHIEF PRICE CHANGES 
YESTERDAY 

London (Pence) 


Arjo Wiggins 

BSkyB 

BBck 

Bowthorpe 
Brands Hatch 
CarttonCamms 

GB Railways 
Galen Hldgs 
GaBaher 
Norfliamber 
Pace Micro 
Save Group 
Triplex Lloyd 
Votex 

Falls 
AND Inti 
BPB 

Colt Telecom 
Danka Bs Sys 
Ibstock 
ICI 

Prism Lais 
Tl Group 


203 + 11 
478}*+ 1316 
23516+ 27% 
393 + 14% 
192%+ 10 
511 &+ 12Yt 
166 + 23% 
296 + 21 
276%+ 9Vt 
165 + 1VA 
60+10 
B9K+ 91* 
202V* + 19 
487 V* + 42% 


210 - 12 % 
346%- 10 
446%- 30 
697%- 32% 
53% - 5% 

968 - 32 
82% - 85 
613%- 21 


□am that the company 
expected to achieve 
double-digit growth in Asian 
markets “for as for forward 
as anyone can see". How- 
ever. the stock came off its 
highs and closed down 15 at 
£17.64 after a story went the 
rounds that Unilever could 
be a possible buyer of the 
Panzani food division of the 
Danone group. 

Volex Group, the maker 
and designer of electrical 
systems, gained 42% to 
487%p after it signed a mem- 
orandum of understanding 
with Ericsson of Sweden to 
become the principal global 
supplier of cable assembly. 

Prism Leisure, which mar- 
kets computer games, plum- 
meted 85 to 82%p. more than 
halving its market capitalis- 
ation to about £6.5m, after it 
issued a profits warning and 
said its finance director 
would be leaving. 

In continuing high vol- 
umes. Shell shed 3 to 448p in 
32m traded, following the 
large derivative market 
trade linked to the dividend. 
The stock goes ex-dividend 
on September 29. 

Triplex Lloyd gained 19 to 
202%p after an analysts' visit 
on Thursday. 
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On Friday 

Rises Fafc 

Some 

......... over s days — 

Rises Fate Same 
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73 
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87 

64 
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30 1 
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Totals 
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1.734 
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2.784 
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Dots basod on Otom convarto lattd an the London Otara Save*. 
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FT 30 INDEX 

Sap 19 Sep IB Sep 17 Sep 16 Sep IS Yr ago ’High 'low 

FT 30 3245.6 3247.E 3234 3 3217.9 31723 2840S 3247.6 2668.S 
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P/E redo net 21.14 21.18 2043 20.95 20.68 1725 21.18 15.30 
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FT 30 hourly chan ges 
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SEAQ ba gains 45P05 45J328 45264 40887 30818 40383 

Equity turnover (Emit - NA 2477.7 21508 2052.7 1708.7 

Equity bargEriis7 - NA 41.478 30289 35.143 39.732 

Shares traded (miff - NA 682P 680 J3 647.9 588.6 

■f&cfcjSng Hra-marhe( and oveoeea turnover but hcteSng Crea tamover. 

C FTSE I W i teu n al tinned 1997. AS rights reserved. Ter 1997. 


UfTERNATfONAL 


TRADEPOINT INVESTMENT EXCHANGE 

Daly turnover lor 13/09/1997 

Volume; 1^95.000 Value: £8.535.687 
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rnancul times weekend 
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21 1997 
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Results send Canal Plus down 5.8% in Paris 
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AMERICAS 


US stocks- were, mixed as 
: :Iaxge. co mp any shares came 
under pressure from profit 
. w arnings by .Union Carbide 
-and Rubbermaid^ while tech- 
nology stocks edged higher. 

- writes John Lafyate fit New 

York.-'/-; 

.:.;B y' . early afternoon the 
Dow jcmes Industrial Aver- 

■ age "was 15-17 • lower at 
7/90755' lis the Standard & 

-Poor's- SOti index rose L8 ' at 
.949.00. The Nasdaq compos- 
ite gained 4 at 1*674.06. 

- . The tntrisessian Dow was 
■* more, than 160. points or 2.1 

par cent higher on the week, 
.in .spite of the morning’s 
downward ' drift. ’ Triple 
vrftctdngr day, the once-per- 
qUarter ' ; expiration of 
options, index and futures 
contracts had little impact 
" on midday trading. 

Leading-- shares came 

■ under pressure as chemicals 
leader ■ ; .Union". - Carbide 

: warned that third quarter 
profits r would be below 
'• expectations.' The shares 
"plupgud more than 3 per 
cent ce* $4% at $4©%. interna* 
-,tkmal> Paper also Eel] back, 
after rallying early in the 
week*;-10sing $1$ at $56%. 
; ': : A profits Warning from 
]^d)beinnaid sent its shares 
Vdown $%nt $24% as the com- 
pany announced a slowdown, 
tnthfrdquafter sales. 
Warning stocks - Included 


at 


transport shares as Federal 
Express surged $4fJ or more 
than 5 per cent at $83ft as 
the company announced it 
was dose to agreeing on new 
Asian routes. Airline stocks 
also continued their near 
two-week rally as US Air- 
ways rose $2ft at S41A after 
a buy recommendation by 
CS First Boston. AMR also 
gained $2ft at $117. 

It was a good day for inter- 
net stocks too. Online book- 
seller Amazcm.com surged $5 
or 12 per cent at $44% when 
a Morgan Stanley analyst 
rated the stock a market out- 
performer. Yahoo gained $1% 
at $51. Other gainers 
included Texas Instruments, 
which rose $3% at $135%. 
and Adobe Systems, which 
announced better than 
expected quarterly earnings, 
sending its shares up $3% at 
$49%. 

TORONTO saw hectic ini- 
tial activity ahead of the 
expiry of a wide range of 
September derivatives, but 
became more subdued from 
late morning onwards. By 
the the noon calculation, the 
300 composite index was 
little changed, down 0.49 at 
6,969.80. 

Brokers said the morning 
session was “something of a 
let down" after Thursday’s 
all-time highs. 

Banks were mixed, but 
golds showed a number of 
solid gains. 


Mexico gains in thin trade 


MRSIOp JffTY continued to 
. gain-grdtfod, moving higher 
from. v-the opening bell, 
although ; trading volume 
- was ttiaid by - brokers to be 

'I '.-Tt looks as if we want to 
rbuftd on yesterday's gains 
but so Ear the institutions 
.-' are -not showing , too much 
enthusiasm," said one 
“ de&er.' 

At midsession, telecoms 
“giant Tehnex was 12 centa- 
vos higher at 1&82 pesos and 
^financial group Bancomer 
. had gained 6 centavos to 5.22 
pesos. -The IPC index was 


45.17 or almost l per cent 
ahead at 5.120.05. 

CARACAS added to the 
previous day’s all-time high 
with the IBC index rising 
120.46 or l.l per cent to 
10,773.05 at the dose of the 
morning session. CANTV 
put on 50.00 bolivars to 3.485 
bolivars. 

SANTIAGO was also firm 
at the outset of trading. At 
the midsession calculation, 
the IPSA index was up 0.83 
at 131.34. 

SAO PAULO was 52.00 
higher at 11,766 on the Bov- 
espa index at mfrisessinn- . 


News of a third unexpected 
takeover bid this month 
failed to lift sentiment in 
PARIS and shares ended 
little changed on the day, 
but up 5 per cent on the 
week, after a low volume 
session. 

At the close the CAC 40 
index was off 1.19 at 2,977.18. 

Canal Plus was the day’s 
heaviest casualty, sliding 
FFr65.00 or 5A per cent to 
FFr1,057 following interim 
results that took in big 
start-up and acquisition inte- 
gration costs. Usinor, off 70 
centimes at FFri09.7, gave 
ground ahead of next week’s 
results. 

But the main talking point 
of the session was corporate 
activity, both real and imag- 
ined, following an early 
morning offer for the Worms 
financial group from 
Artemis, the private holding 
company of businessman 
Francois Pisault. 

LVMR rose FFr 13.00 to 
FFr1350 on the news that it 
planned to put fresh propos- 
als for the merger of the 
respective drinks operations 
before Guinness and Grand 
Metropolitan of the UK. Talk 
that Danone planned to 








spin-off some of its food 
operations sent the shares 
up FFr29.00 to FFr903. 

The move against Worms 
follows Adidas of Germany's 
bid on Tuesday for Salomon, 
the sports equipment maker, 
and Promodes' attempts ear- 
lier this mouth to buy rival 
retailer. Casino. 

Worms was suspended 
from trading yesterday at 
FFr395.90 against a' notional 
value for the bid of FFr410. 

FRANKFURT gave up 
ground in late trade as the 
mood was dampened by 
early losses on Wall Street 
and the lower dollar. The 
Ibis-indicated Dax index fin- 


ished 20.98 weaker at 
3383.06. 

Against the trend. Porsche 
preference shares closed up 
DM110 at DM2£00 after Wen- 
delin Wiedeking, chairman, 
revealed that the company 
has already received orders 
for the planned production 
of 38,000 cars for the year to 
July 1998. 

AMSTERDAM was led 
lower by electronics heavy- 
weight Philips, which came 
off FI 2.60 or L7 per cent at 
FI 14750. Trading was said to 
be mostly technical as deriv- 
atives expiries went through 
and the AEX index ended 
down 9.48 at 89379. 

Paper group KNP BT ran 
Into profit-taking. The stock, 
up more than 20 per cent in 
four days after a disposal 
sparked talk of a share buy- 
back, lost 10 cents at FI 52.40. 
Nedlloyd, a strong market 
on Thursday on hopes that 
its container joint venture 
would at some stage be 
floated as a separate entity, 
fell back 90 cents to FV 63.00. 

KLM continued to slide, 
easing 90 cents to FI 68.60 as 
broker earnings downgrades 
started to emerge following 
the airline's forecast of 
reduced earning s ^ a result 
of fewer night flights 
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at Amsterdam’s Schiphol 
airport. 

ZURICH shifted into 
reverse, after registering 
advances in each of the pre- 
vious five sessions. The SMI 
index turned back from a 
high of 5,684.6 to close 18.0 
lower on the day at 5,611.0 as 
profit-takers emerged on 
Wall Street's lower opening. 

Against the trend, Swiss 
Re picked up SFr24 at 
SFr2,l99 in response to its 
positive first-half results, but 
Zurich Insurance, whose 
own six-month figures were 
well received on Thursday, 
gave up SFr2 to SFr602. 


Banks continued to domi- 
nated by merger speculation, 
although the most recent 
rumour, that UBS or CSFB 
might be interested in co- 
operating. bidding, or merg- 
ing with Bankers Trust, had 
little impact. 

UBS turned back from a 
high of SFrl,595 to close 
SFr5 weaker at SFrl.560 and 
CS Group was down SFi3 at' 
SFrl93. 

SBC slid SFr4-5 to SFr382 
after it and the Long-Term 
Credit Bank of Japan 
announced they would hold 
a 1 per cent equity stake in 
each other by the end of the 


year as a first step towards 
their alliance. 

Nestle rose SFrll to 
SFrl.961, extending Thurs- 
day's sharp gain in the face 
of unexpectedly good interim 
results. Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell upgraded the stock 
on restructuring hopes, and 
set a target price of SFr2,700 
by the end erf next year. 

MILAN closed near to its 
best levels of the day amid 
mounting hopes for lower 
interest rates and with vol- 
umes swollen by the 
so-called “triple witching" 
expiry. The Comit index fin- 
ished 12.16 higher at S52A1 
and the real-time Mibtel 
index was 154 higher at 
15,229. Turnover reached a 
record high of L5,999bn. 

Mediobanca, sharply 
higher in recent sessions, 
rose another L160 to L13.700. 
The unexplained advance 
has revived speculation that 
Italy's largest merchant 
bank might be poised to 
unveil a capital increase as a 
prelude to' a link-up with 
Banca Commerciale Itahana. 

BCI lost L95 to L4.700 but 
Ambroveneto was L454 
higher at Ll2,134. 

Wri tt en and edited by Michael 
Morgan and Jeffrey Brown 


Manila remains cautious despite strong rebound 


ASIA PACIFIC 


A strong rebound was staged 
In MANILA as bargain- 
hunting technical buy- 
ing brought an end to a 
seven-day skid, and inves- 
tors overcame immediate 
worries over tomorrow’s pro- 
test rally. 

The composite index rose 
68.72 or 3.4 per cent to 
2.078.57 in heavy turnover of 
2£bn pesos. 

The market has been reel- 
ing over what is expected to 
be a huge rally, led by 
church and business leaders 
who are opposing changes in 
the constitution that would 
allow President Fidel Ramos 
to run for a second term. 

TOKYO regained the 
18,000-point level as buying 
by pension and other public 
fund managers overcame 
selling of debt-laden compa- 
nies triggered by the col- 
lapse on Thursday of Yao- 
han Japan, the retailer. 
Declining issues, however, 
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led advances, writes Gwen 
Robinson . 

The Nikkei 225 average 
gained 128.12 to 18,05871 
after moving between 
17.762,68 and 18.075.91. Inves- 
tors began s elling medium- 
sized general contractors 
and shares in other finan- 
cially troubled companies 
from the outset following 
Thursday's failure of 


Yaohan, the seventh listed 
company to go bankrupt this 
year. 

Volume edged down from 
480m to an estimated 473m 
shares. Declines led 
advances 676 to 444 with 165 
unchanged. The Topix index 
of all first-section stocks rose 
477 to 1789.46 and the capi- 
tal-weighted Nikkei 300 was 
Up 179^1 27Z9K 

In London, the ISE/NIkkel 
50 index fell 476 to 177579. 

Among issues affected by 
Yaohan’s failure. Yonekyu, 
which supplies meat to Yao- 
han. fell Y100 to Y1.450 on 
concerns that it may not be 
able to recover funds lent to 
the supermarket operator. 

Brokers continued to suf- 
fer fall-oat from the 
widening corporate racke- 
teer scandal: Sanyo Securi- 
ties, which has close deal- 
ings with Yaohan, suffered a 
record plunge of Y25 to Y85. 

In Osaka, the OSE average 
fen 1075 to 18,777.72 and vol- 
ume remained high at 331m. 


TAIPEI marched ahead, with 
financials providing the 
momentum on news that 
three state banks are to be 
floated. 

The weighted index, firm 
from the start, extended 
gains throughout the session 
to close 102.38 higher at 
9,243.71 in turnover that 
picked up to T$X21.3bn.- - 

Analysts said the 
announcement by the gov- 
ernment’s economic plan- 
ning agency that the big 
three state-run commercial 
banks would be privatised in 
January 1998, had removed a 
significant market uncer- 
tainty. 

The financial sector out- 
performed the broad market 
with a rise of 3 per emit. The 
three banks all rose sharply 
- Chang Hwa by T$6 to 
T$109, First Commercial by 
T$6 to T$109 and Hua Nan 
by T$77 to TS1177. 

SEOUL ended sharply 
lower as the won’s fall 
against the dollar, and the 


uncertain future of the Kia 
Group, dampened sentiment 
The composite stock index 
closed 1273 or 1.7 per cent 
lower at 689.16, also hurt by 
weak semiconductor shares 
after TNG Barings down- 
graded its recommendations 
for the sector. 

Kia Motors, flagship of the 
Kia Group, fell WonSOO to 
Wan9.700, having briefly hit 
its daily lower limit of 9,400. 

JAKARTA turned around 
after three sessions in 
decline as the government 
a-nnnunppd measures to cut 
import tariffs on 153 items to 
help boost its trade perfor- 
mance in the wake of cur- 
rency turmoil 
The composite index 
rebounded 6.81 or 1.3 per 
cent to 53L 08- 
HONG KONG ended 
weaker after a day of choppy 
trade as buying interest 
dried up. The Hang Seng 
index meandered down 3572 
to 1478113, near the bottom 
of the day’s 195-point range. 


SYDNEY fought its way 
back above the 2,700 level, 
vdth the banks leading the 
charge as investors adjusted 
to the inflation-friendly envi- 
ronment, both locally and in 
the US. 

The All Ordinaries index 
finished 34.1 higher at 

2.730.4. BHP tumbled 38 
cents to A$15.70 after first- 
quarter profits failed to 
match expectations. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Industrial shares in 
Johannesburg fell steeply as 
the September equity future 
expired; at the dose of trad- 
ing the all-share mdw was 
off 14.60 at 7,1777. 

Volumes were heavy 
throughout the session. The 
industrial index lost 59.4 at 

8.744.4. Iscor retreated 
R&J00 to R313 in 77m shares 
traded. Golds ended 16.4 
lower at 899.93, a 54-month 
low. 
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Mhd Domeeq PLC SVS Ci*n Prt £1 • 74 
(t5Se97) 

Aled Domccq PLC 7VK On Prf £> - 90 
(i2SeB7) 

AlMOomeeq PLC SMB Bab Sh 2019- 
125*1(108697) 

Med Domecq PLC D*fc 8*2008 - 
73*(18SeB7) 

AMa PLC S5% Cn» Cum Nt»W8 Red PrfD 
-83(1BSe97) 

Andtewe Syhee Group PLC Ciw Cum Prt 50p 
- l30(17Se97) 

Aimfeage 8ree PLC Ort 1 0p - 225 (lSSa87) 
Asda Praperty w^a PLC itfWrtt 1« Mg Oeb 
Stfc 2011 - 120.71675 (15Se97) 

Ausdn Reed Qmup PLC 8% Cum Prt £1 -92 
plSeBT) 

BAA PLC ADR (in) - 9.29 (17Se97) 

BaBey IC.K) PLC QRlIOp - TAi (17Se97) 8» 
(17Se97) % (J7Se87) 

BempOn Wga U evx, UrsUtSM 
20002007 - B1 (12Se87) 

Baric at hetend (Governor S Co cQ PLC Nan- 
Cun Pifff£l & £9 Lkj»«SalSon • 15.03125 
J2S(1BSe87) 

Barit t>t ScoSand (Governor 6 Co d) New 
CW Sft 25p - 446 (1) 8 (17Se67) 60 (50) 3 
(i7Se97) 3 (l7Se97) 

Bvriays Barit PLC 12% Una Cap Ln S8i 
2010- 1391* (17Sa07) 

Barclays PLC ADR (4D) - 9725 (0) 

Baas PLC ADR (2r1) - 2725 (l7SeB7) 

Bass PIC KAM, Deb Slfc 2016 - 130<» 1 
[16SBB77 

ttA.T trduebte PU3ADR (2^) - 16.75 
(12Sa97) .75 (12Sa97) SI 25 (12Se87) 
3125 (12So97) 7 2S (3) .375 (3) 3 (13) 
607.5 (77SeB7) £ (17SW7) &4S (!7SeB7) 
BG PLC ADR flOTI) - 42(1) 

BrcVij^iarn Marine BuUnQ Sec SAft 
Pern WBeamgSW £1000 -i2Crt. 
(I78e97) 1 (I78e97) \ (i7Sa67) 

Blue Qrcta Industries PLC ADR (1:1) - 656 
(178*97) 

Buie CWla Industries PLC aid Oeb SOt 
84/2009 - 90 (ITSeBT) 

BkM Cbcie imsbiae PLC 6V% Ur» Ln Stic 
(i9«oreBBd-6i(i7Se97) 

BOC &nup PLC 4.59% Cum Prf £1 - 65 
(173*97) 

Booker PLC ADR (4 rH - 19 02 (16SW7) 

Boots Co PLC ADR (23) - 2&34 (12SW7) 
Bournemouth S WbsttMruMhfce Wtfar PLC 
aatCian tad Pmf £1 - 113 (17Se97} 3 
(l7SeB7) 

BPB PLC 755% Cmr Sub Btb 2St»«B 
£1000 (Ren) - 142*sCl6Be87) 

Bnibrd 5 Bngley B^dtag Sodeiy llMb 
Peim n Beering She £10000 - 147%. 

(l7Safl7) 9 (17Se67) • 

Bradbrd 8 Sangfay BuHng Society 13% 

Perm tat BesdnoSfta- 163^< (16SeB7) 
BterilntemaBoral FLC9%Cumfled W£1 - 
l07ft6S*97) 

Brent Wlblcer Gme» PLC Wts to Sub tar Od 

1867-2007 - * lITSeBT) 1.(175697) 

SnmlWaatar Group PLC 3rd NwvCom 

Cnr Red Prf 2007-10 - 2 (17Se07) 

BWtoi & West PLC Prt £1 • H4% (I7SW7) 5 
(17Se97) 6 (175*97)3 (17S«97) 5 
(17SeB7) 5 (175*97) 5 (175*97) 5 ■ 

(ITSeBT) 5 (ITSeBT) 5 (17Sa97) 5 
(173e9l7)6 (ITSeBT) .125 (ITSeBT) * 
I17S09T) fcpTSeW) W (17SBB7) V 
(175*97) *(175097) 1 s(17SbB7J % 

(l7Sefl7) *{l7Se97) %(lTSe97) *i 
(TKeB 7)^ilTSeB7)^n7S(fi7) 

Mri 8 Vital PLC 13*4% Ura P«P S* “a 

”-1684* (1 7Sa97) 

Bristol Water HWgs PLC Non-V^ CM d - 
1140(15Se97) 

BiMol Water HUgs PLC 6.75% Cun Cm Bed 
Prffg»E1-19B(16SflB7} 

P p«ni wutt PLC tfl*L Cun bid Prf £1 - 119 
MSSeST) 


Brtsrrte Suhfrg Society 13% Pane W 
Bearing She £1000 - 167(17 SbB 7) 8 
<l7Se67) 6 (17Sa87) r»(175e67) 

BrtWi Abways PLC ADR (10:1) - 106 (1) 25 
ID 

BrltUi Ftttage Group PLC 5S% Cm Red M 
£l-756(ieSeB7) 

Mrii Pearieum Co PlC ADR (8n) (Each 
Cm Into 6 CW25p)- 8534(3)^85 
(183097) .75 (0) 8.125 (16) SB (M) ' £ 
(15) £75 PQ) 7 (17Se97) £125 ® £3 (10) 
.75 (6) £75 (2)6(10.20, 5) 

BrMi Pasdeum Co PLC 9% Cum 1* Prf Cl 
-99(16Se97) 

Brttoh Petmtaun Co PLC B% Cun 2nd Prt £1 
-ItanSSeBT) 

Brtiah Pdytaena Industme PLC B£9% Cum 
Red Prt £l - 109 (12Se37) 

BriHrii Sky BtoedcM ti nq Group PLC APR 
(6.-1) - 44 (10) .02 (12) .125 |17Se97) £5 
(25) -£75(10) 

Brttab Suet PLC AOR (lOn) - 29£2 (1) 
.7653126 P2) £125 (3) £75 (25. 30) 30 
(40) • £6 (6) £125(22) 

British Steel PLC 11 W Oeb Sft 2018 - 141% 
(168*97) 

British Suqv ICRflfc Red Dab Stk 2013 - 130 
(16Se97) 

Brlhti TMe m imsi to aB u ni WJADRpOri)- 
63£75 (12) 4£86061 (8Q £75 (11) 6*25 
(17SeB7) 

Britton Qu*) PLC 4£p (Wa) Cun Cm Prt 
10p-64C15SaB7) 

Britton Eetsie PLC 10V% lat Mtg Oeb Stk 
2012- 126.79 (11SSB7) 

Broadatonar HUge PLC 4£% (My 6%) Cun 
Prf Cl -85V<rb(11SsS7) 

BrocMampK n Wdge PLC -AUcn-V Otd Mfr- 
85(l7SeB7)90(l7Se67) 

Uuiel Hotrings PLC 4.6p (Net) Cm Cun 
Rad Prt 20p - SVr (1 7S097) 6 (1 7Se97) 6 
(l7SeS7) 

BTRPLCADR(«I)-15£25 
Butom PLC 5% Cm Uns Ln SA20C8 - 69 
(17Sc97) 

. BUgtoPLCOrdSp- 70(175*97)5(175*97) 
Gjfmer (HP.) Hktga PU; 2nd Cun Prf 
£1 - 122 (t7Se97) 3 (17Ss97) 

Bubner (RPJ Mdgs PLC m Oum Prf £T - 
l26(l7Se97) 

Bufoal Group PLC SVitlsUtg Deb Sfc 
. 2019- 121 .7286825 .757(155*37) 

Bunnah Caeftol PLC ADR (2:1) - 35.1 
-Burnish Caasri PLC TVS Gin Red Prf £1 • 
88* (ITSeBT) 

Burton &ot*J PLC 6% UnsLnSdt 962001 • 
98(175*97) 

BZW Enctomneni Fund Rad Od Ip - 146 
(17MB) 

BZW Endeanrmfund H Ld CM Redareneble 
She ip- ii2(l7Se97) 

CafateAND WketasCcmmePLC ADR(5rt) - 
19£74S55 (175*97) £9934 (165*97) 
Cutuy Schrmppe* PLC ADR (4n) - 
37.12375047 (4) £ (115*97) *41615 (20) 

. £(2DJ 

CauiMl LMf Mdgs PLC CW 5p - 1441. (Z) 

Hr (3) 5(1. 0, 1)7(10) 

Caratton PLC -BSheCI -92(0.1.0,1.3)3 

ra 

Cartel Ca i f unioaio tTa PLC ADR (5:1)- 
4Q£2 (1) * £2 (2) £375 (11 1-25 (3) 

Cartel QweiMticadone PLC 5£p (Net) Cum 
Cm Prf • 143 (l7SaB7) 

CharfHuod ahbks Hdga Ld 7V% Una Ln S& 
50p - 46 (1lS*97) 

Cheshire Biri*g Sudaty ng Rle PKm hi 
Bearing She - 119 (16Se97) 

Ctty SU EsMsa PLC 5£S% Cm Cum Red 
Prt £1 -60 (175*97) 

Cktohus PLC Wto to Sub tor CM - 3i» 
(l5SeB7) ' 

CNC Propanef PLC Old 50p (RU - OMI7M7) 
-72(21) 

Cote Pasons PIC Una In 8&20BBQ7 - 

BI (175697) 

Coeto Pans PLC 6%* Une In Sfc 200307 - 
97V (165*97) 

Coats Viyela PLC 4.9% Cum M £1 - 70 
(MS097) 

Cohen (A) & Q) PLC NonVACW 2flp -335 
(175*97) 5(l7SeS7) 

CBnaeroU Union PLC Con bid M £i 

- 124% (175*97) 5 (17SeS71S(17Sa97) ^ 
(17Se87) 1i{175e97) 

Comnenal Utei PLC M Qan br Prf £1 - 

132k.(17SaB7) 


CceetMted CoriPLD B£% Cm Bed Cun 
WC1 -55(128*97) 

CookaonQixrpPLC7%Cm Bds 2/11/2004 
(Rgl - 109A.(17Se97) 10 (17SW7) 
C&OparatiM EUr* PLC 9£5% Non-Cun hd 
Prf £1 - 130V(17S«B7] H(l7SeB7) 1* 
(17SaB7} 

Cooper (FredeHril PLC fiSp (Net) Cm Red 
Cura P|g PrffOp - 50 (119*97) 

Coriml PIC ADR t*1) - 5£25 (155*7) 
Corporate Santas Group PLC Near Old lOp 
-203(0) 

Canute PLC «% Cun RM 2nd Pri £1 - 
71%2*(11M7) 

Couute PLC 7*% Lhe Ln Slk 200005 - 
1021# (17 Sb97) 

Courts PLC 5£% (Net) Cum Prt SM - BOV 
(11S*97) 

Cmenuy BUUtq Sodary I2ktfc Perm M 
Bearaig She £1000 (Reg) ■ l55%{17Sa87) 
a |17Se97)B (175*97) 

Creator! Lend & Estate PLC Wts to Sub tor 

Ori-1 (17S*9T) 

Daly Mai 0 Gutaral Tn*t PIC Old St* ■ 
1967 (17S*97) 70 (129*97) 

Daeanpon Kiteev PLC OnMOp - 620 
(118*07) 

Do Bears Carienary Fharae PLC 6V% Ln 
S9c 2009- I0T (123*97) 

Debartheras PLC 7VfclteLn 5ft 200207- 
B9 1 * (175*97) A. (175*97) 

Ose Wfey Group PLC Non Vfc Old 5p ■ 415 
(i7SaB7) 

Deba PLC 3.19% Cun 2nd Prf £1 - 52 
(17Se97) 

DbBmbtotorePLCN*w0rt5p(PnRU- 
03AM7) • 271 5 (15Se97) 

Dtxm Group PLC ADR (3:1) ■ 30£5 
(16Sa97) 

DivxOlPLCWtBtoSubfarOidEP0£S- 
42 (0) 3 (175*37) kr(3) 

Bari Sumy Hdoa PL£ 7£% Curi tad Pit £1 
• 106fc(ie8B97) 

Eate taB t ieri Imuance Office PLC 8£29% 
Non Cum tad Prf £1 • 114>» (iTSaBT) % 
(175s97) £75 

a Oro Mnhg 6 Expkuatoi Co PLC 1 0p - 
850(178*97) 

Emecs PLC625p(N*r) CmCumPrtSp- 
61V(T7S*97) 2 (176*97) £2 A7 1* 

‘ (tnm\ (175*97) '#(17Sa07)H 
(175*07) 

B4I Gmop PLC VShs 114£p • 100 (178e97) ■ 
5 (1.2, 0,1, 2) 5# (3) 5(0. 1)14^(900. 
41)30(0) 

Enargy Caplol taMsanert Co PLC 9% Cm 
Itas bi Sft 1999 (20plPp) - 20 (16Se97) 
Energy Gram PLC ADR (4:1) - 41 £5 (9) 
4087/5 (175*07) 100 (17Sa07) 100 
(178*97) 

Eraarpna* Ol PLC 10A% Une Ui Sft 2013 - 
126 (155*97) 

BwimiMriBl hwoaneri Conaany Id Zaro 
Die Pral She ip - 116V (1 5Sa97) 

Ease* & SuSok Vfcter PU3 5% P«p Deb S* 
-B8(17S*97) 

Eurotunnal PLCVEumSanri SA 1991 Wla (1 E 
PIC M 1ESA Vllt B Slii Uts) (Reg - 35 
(t7Se97) 

Eear* ol Late PIC 11% im Mtg Deb Sft 
2025 - 138\ (USsBT) 

Peadbeefc'PLC 1 0% Cm Red Prf She £1 - ' 
106 (175*97) B (175*97) 

Past Netenal BuBdag Stieie^ 1lAr% Ptom hi 
Boaong She £10000 - 145% £ (155*97) 

Ast National BtaUtag Society Fhg R» Pem 
W Bering Shs- £1004 (153*97) 

Fete Group PLC Old Sp - 73 (128*97) 
Premom* Meson PLGOnfSp- 700 
(158*97) 

Gaton Hotringa WC Old Wp - 267 p) 8 p) 

7U p.5,4) 1(20) 3 (11)4 (1,0, 50, 25) 7 

P.2.D 

Griter Onto PLC ADR (M) - 170825 (25) 
.1875 a £494248 (25) £5 (60) * £54055 
(115) £060262 (2S) £75 (7, 31) 

Qornri Accident PLC 7V6 Cun tad Prt £i - 
H7% (175*97) 8 (175*67) 
GBfwriAcad«PLC8 < teCunilndPri£i- 
134% (I75e97) % (178*97) % (17S*97) 5 
(175*97) 5 (175*97) V (178*97) % 

(175*97) ’<(178*97) 

Gem* Cate PIC f5rt) -SBS7 PS) 
GwareJ Beane Co PlC ADR prf) - fl£4 
(175867) 


QN4 PLC ADR (in) -20.66 
GtaD VMoame PLC ADR (2n) - 42£2S (10) 
£86 (18) .75 (17S*97) .75 (17Se87J * 
.7734B3 (33) .7734353 (10) .789*493 (6) 
.786*493 (6) .7894493 (10) 125 (5. 0) £ 
(10) J (25) £825 (25, 50, 25. 50) £25 (25, 
50, 25, 20) £35 (25) £47969 (25) £6 (6) 
£675(1) £24002 (5) 

Granede Qnup PLC 10% let Mq Deb Sft 
1B2T1B- 126(185*87} 

Grand MebnpoBai PLC ADR (4.1) -37 £2 
(17S#7) 

Greal Porttord Estate PLC 9£% 1 a Mtg 
Deb Sft 2018 ■ 121 £26 (178*97) £26 
(175*97) 

Great Ported Earns *C 10VH i a M* 
Dab Sft 2021 - 137£44 (16S*07] 
tea Portand Estate* PLC 7£5% i a Mto 


Dab Sft 2027 - 96541 (188*97) 
Manala teup PLC 7% Cm 9ifcord Bds 
2003 £1 (Read) - 117%(1BS*97) % 
1178*97} *ii17Se07) 8 (17S*S7) 1* 


QrsaneBs Group PLC 6% Cun Prf £l • 103 
(19Sa97) 

Gmenafc Group PLC H HOi Oab Sft 2014 - 
l38*(l5Sa07) 

Greycoa PLC Wts to Sub tor Ord - I63£<ai 


(12SO07) 

Grlrrees PLC ADR (5.1) - 46i7 (8) 7£7 (5) 
Han Ld 1 0V( Sante Deb Sft 20i 7 - 
12829 (125*97) 

Hate PLC 12% Pep Sub Bds £ - 1 45 
|11Se97) 

Hate PLC 13%% Peep Sub BdB £ - 177% 
(173*97) 

Iteon PU3 ADR (5rf) - 24S2417813 (31 
£24179 (50) £25 DO) .7491748 (25) .75 
(6) £74188 (3) 5£041458 (19) 

Hates & Hansom PLC OW 5p • 264 


Hates 8 Hansons PLC 0% ant Cura Pit ET - 
73 (16Se07) 

Headbun Grow PLC New CW 5p - 3259 (2) 
Haenot Lftfloman PIC Old lOp- 105 
(175*07) — 

Herorgusy Praperiea PLC 10£7S% 1st Mg 
DebS*3177S5 • 125>(15Se97) 

HBtadown «dgs PLC ADR (4^1 - 10£5 
(173*07) £8 

Home Houahg AaaocBflon Zero Cpo Ln Sft 
2019-1510(165097} 

Horae Houatng Aseodalon 2ero tei Ln Sft 
2027- 0(16807) 

Housing Fhanc* Corp Ld 7% Deb Stic 20M • 
93%|15Se97) 

HSBC Hktgs PLC 11£9% Sriwd Bds 2002 
£1 (B*gJ-H7(i6S^7) 
iAP Grato IA.C Wts to Sri) far Old - 45 
(15SeS7) . 

loetond Group PLC Cm Cum Red Prf 20p - 
64 (17SS07) 5 (175*97) 
bnperlel Chemtoal Industries fAC ADR - 
B&5 (173097) * £ B)7 (10, 5) £1025 (1) 
£72754 (30) £75 (178*67) 43S252 (25) 
ASK (175^7) 637£ (17Se97) 
hchcape PLC 6VX Cm Subord Bds 10606 
£1000 (Rg) ■ 68 (173*97) H,(175«97) 
fl7Se97p#(17Se07) «* (175*97) 

India Fund VShs- p08(fflSe07) 104 
(01Sa97) 10 

hvesimara Co PLC Pig Prof 50p ■ 971* 
(17Sa87) 

Jams Funcfing PLC Uts Cm Lhs LrSftSp- 
260(173*97)7(173*97) 

John LuetyGrarij PLC Naur Ord ^)(Np- 
0V1 DOT) -10)2(10) 

Johnson Group Oeansra PLC 7Jp (NcdS Cm 
Cum Red MlOp -106 12(1 6Sa97) 
Kingfisher PLC ADR (Sri) - 25.44(175*67} 
Xuuk PLC 7p Cm Cum Rad Prf 5p - 81 

MmwwnC 8% One £n Sdt BVB6 - 96 
(l6SeB7) 

Kmemer PLC 9Ufi Una Ln Sft 200005 - 
101^(163*97) 

Kvaemar PLC 1 0V% Uns Ln Sft 2001 M - 
1014(1lSe97) 

Lretbnke Groui PLC ADR (1 -D - S4£3 
lend Seoate PLC 7% Cm Bds 3002008 
£1000 (Rg) - 14SV (t7SeB7) ft (17S607) 
Langdom Soto PLC Nre* Ori ip (1^ ■ 
02rf<W7) - a<K25 {T1Se07) 

LASMO PLC 10V% Deb Sft 2009 -121% 
(158(07) 

Leeds &Hol«*Biridhg Society 13tofc 
Pom tat Bateg Shs - 170% (175*97) 2»» 


(17Stf7) 4 (17&97) %(17SsS7) 

Legal & Garni Group PLC 64% Cm 
Srimd an 30MOB E1000 (Rg) ■ 205 
(I78e37) 5 (17SeB7) 6 (17Se97) 

Ltoetiy I mana do ne l tOdgs PLC 51(01, Sito Cm 
Bds 3940008 £1 (Read) -103% (175*97) 
4%(17S*7) 

LtoeRy PLC 0% Cun Prf £1-75 (ITSeBT) 
Ltntai Brancp & tovesMM Grp PLC WS 
to Sri: tor CW- 11 (158*97) 

London Uamdomi Group PIC ADR prf) - 
1X34 

Ld«hoPLCAOfl(1.1)-1.7 

Lomdels Hobfings PLC OrtMp- 5%(17S*97) 


LutasVerty PLC ADR (1th1> - 36J (173*97) 
ktene e iet Ship Canal Co 4% Perp Deb Sft 
-54(1BSe97) 

Menders PLC 9% Cum Prf Cl - 61 |12Se97) 
Marks 6 Spencer PIC ADR (Bd) - 58£1 
(16Sefi71 

MeCanhy & Stone PLC 7% Cm Una Ui Sft 
199912004- BE (l5Se97) 

Medan PLC AOR (4:1) - 13.74 4 £75 
MEPC PLC 10%% 1st Mg Deb Sft 2024 - 
140% (165*97) 

MEPC PLC 12% la Mtg Deb Sft 2017 - 
146%%(12Se97) 

MEPC PLC8% Um Lit Sft20tttD5 • 101% 
(17S«07) 2% f17SeB7) %(17S*97) 

MEPC PLC I0k% Una Ln Sft 2032 - 131 
(16SH971 

Mantel Ret* Group PLC 5* (No) Cun 
Prf Cl -66(16S*97] 

Mriand Baft PLC u%Subord Itas Ln Sft 
200207- 12&45 (lOSaBT) 

Maya (Jersey) Ld Uta Cm Una Ln Sft 6p (ffa 
• 26TOOT) - *0 1178*97) 70 |17Sa67) 2 
(17S*97) 4065 (17S*97) 5 (17Se97)5 
(17S«07) 5 (175*97) 5 (175*971 5 
(175837) 5 (i7SeS7) 5 (l7Se971 5 
(I7So97) 5 (I7SB97) 5 (11S*07) 5 
(175*97) 5 (17Se07) 5 il7S«97) 5 
<17Se07) S (17S*97) 5 (175*97) 5 
(175*97) 5 (17Se97) 5 (17SB97) 7 
li7SeS7) 8 (17S897) 8 (17Se97) 60 
(17S*97) 80 (178*97) 60 (17S*97) 60 
(175697) 30 ( J7SeB7) 3 (l7S*97) 3 
(175*97) 5 (17S*071 5» (173*97) 5 
(175807) 5 (17SB07) 5 (17Ssfl7) 5 
(1 7S*37) 5* (17Se07) 5 (17S*971 5 
(17Se97) 5 (17SC97) 5 (17Se67) 5 
(17SaB7)6(17Se97)7 (17S*97)7 
(175*97) 7 (173*07) 8 (17S*87) 100 
(!6Se97) 

Nafional Power PLC ADR (4:1) - 536 (D £5 
(1) 

Nationaf Wtenristor Bank PLC AOR (Sn) - 
83£75 

Naflora) WeArinaer Bonk PLC 9% 
Ser'A'NonCum Prt El • 125% L17S*B7) 6% 
(175*97) %(17S*97) '»(17Se97) % 
(l7Se97)%|l7Se07) 

NBboml VWetmnaer Bank PLC >2V% 
Srind-Une In Sft 2004 - 126.7 (17Se97) 
Newaato BUttng SocWy 10%% Pern lit 
Bearing Sha £1000 • 141 (175*07) 
NMcastl* Bidding Society IZVX Perm Ire 
Beamg She £1000 - 165% (1 7SeB7) 

NFC PLC 7V» Cm Bds 2007 £1000 (Rgl - 
97 |l7SeB7) %(l73e6T)it%(l7Se97)% 
(175*97) 

Northern Foorir PLC 6%% Cm Srii BdB 
O&rate ei 000 (Rg) -87(17560717 
(175*97) 

Nonhem Rock Buftftig Society 12%% Penn 
WBeerma Sts £1000- 160 (l7Se07) 

Norii Surey W*ar Id 4 V« Deb Sft - 57% 
(168*97) 

oat PLC Old 25p ■ 32 (l6Se07) 

Orange PLC ADR (5:1) - 17.73 (2) 

Rente Seeute PLC Wfe to Sitoks Old - 
24(115607) 

Psramoure PLC Cum See Cm Rad Prt Sha 
C1-73(16Se07) 

Proerson, Joctioris PIC 10% Cum Prf Cl - 
130(15S«97} 

Peabody Duet 1D£3% is Mb Deb Sft 
3177/18 - 1£4£7 (1lSe97) 

Peabody Truer 1025% GU Sec Sft 2023 £i - 
132D55 .105 (155*97) 

Peat Mdgs PLC S£5% (Net) Cm Cum Nm.V 
Prt £1 -212(155*971 

Peninsular 8 Orton Steam Nw Co 7%% One 
Bds 1B6AS £1000 (Regd) - 115 (17Se67) 
Parte Fonda PLC 6b (Net) Cum Cm Red 
Prf 1 0p - 99 (l7Se97) 102 (175*97) 

Rowel ftjftyn FtC 4%% Cum Rrf SOp - 33% 
(118*97) 

PoemGan PLC ADR (4:1) ■ 4425 (3) 

Premier Famel PLC AOR (2rf) - 1&75 (0) 
£125(1) 

fterafer Famed PLC B82p Cum Cm Rad Prf 
(Storing Coupon) - 14%|i5Se87) 

Queens Moat Houses PLC 10*% 13* Mfa 
Dab Sft 2020 - 10*1156607) 

Ratal Becmries PlC ADR (2rf) - 7.46 
(165*97) 

Rao Gazprom ADS (Repr 10 Onl Rwl 01 
(144AJ- 322(125807) 

Regri HoM teup PLC Cbm Cum Red Prf 
2001 Gbpl - 102 (175*97) 4 (17S*97) 
Regal Hotot Grere> PLC 9% First Ufa Dab Sft 
S»6-106‘S{ie*97) 

Reuters Hokftigs PLC ADR [Bri> - 86675 (2) 
£375 (3) 6 (0) £625 (4) (12) * 7 110) 

.125 (5) .1875 ft) 587.5 (17Se07) 9871 
f]7Se97) .71 (175*97) B» (17Se97) 

Rb Tb*> PIC Old lOp (Hr) - 970 (17Se07) 
80(175*97) 

Ho Tkao PLC ADR (4:1) - 65.1075 
RIO Ttm PLC 3£25% - A-Cun W £1 - 63% 
il2Se97) 

RcJfrRwea PLC ADR (Si) - 1B77 (ITSeBT) 
Rccner PLC 11W Cum Prf £1 - 14S’» 
(17S9S71 

Royal a Sun Afanoe he teup ftC 7£9% 
Qm SUb Bds 30ni« £1000 (Rag) - Ml % 
(17S*97J 


RoyalB Sun AlHiW-tr* teup PLC 
ten bid PrfEl - H0%(l7Se07) V 
(173*07) 2.(175607) %(17S607) \ 
(17S*97) 4.(173*97) ki{i7Se97| \ 
(175*97) 

Roya) Bar* oi Sated Grap PIC 11% Cura 
Prf£T- 125 (17S*07) 

RPH Id 4«% Uns Ln Sft 20OWB • 62 6 
(l2Se97) 

RPH Ld 9% Uns Ln Sft 902004 - 99 1 00 
(12S697) l 

Rugoy Grom PLC 6% Uns Ln Sft 93SB - 90 
(17Se97) 

Sowy Hotel PLC -BOrd 5p - £36«» (12 Sb 97) 
Schd PLC B7WL Cum Red Prf 2001AJ5 £1 - 
105^.(185*97) 

SchaS PLC 5V% Cm Cum Red Prf 2006711 
£1-112 

Scaasri & Newasde PLC 7% Cm Cum Prt 
£1 - 330 (11SG07) 

Scottiah Usd* Group PIC 650% Cm Uns Ln 
Sft 2007 - 90 (1OSa07) 101M17S*97) 
Seas PLC *£% (ftriy 7%i WCum Prf £1 - 78 
(125*07) 

Sears PLC 8.75% Qntf 12£)« Ci*n Prf £1 - 
109 (1iSa07) 

SST PLC New Ord 20p (Hi - 20ffl9OT) - li» 
(165*97) 

Seven Rtow Crasring PLC 0% Index-triad 
Deb Sft 2012 - 130^ ^ A, nSSe97) 

Seram Trent nc W She 3Bp - 32 (056*97) 

5 (165*97)6(0, 2) 6# (0)6# <0)6 (1)6* 

(0) 6 (0) 6 (1 7Sa97) 6 (12S«B7) 7 (0) 7# (0) 
7# (0)7 (1.0) 9* (1)9 (3.0)9(178*97) 

Shaftesbury &S% 1st M«i D*> Sft 31SB4 - 
109V(1ZSeB7) 

Shaw (Atte) 8 Co PLC OrdSp - 4 07Sa97) 
Sne< Tranaport & Tredtag Co PLC Ord 25p 
(Sr) -455 (1 7Sa97) 5 ft7Sa07) 

Shal Tracpott & Trectag Co nc ADR (&1) - 
4326 (6) £75 (5) £75 (17Sa07) £1 
(175*07) ■ £825 110) £25 (80. lfl) £873 

(1) .7 (181 .7075 (10) .75 (Q £125 (3. 10} 
£75(10,5.25,20) 

Siopitto Group HC Ord Sp - 20* (12) 3 (10) 
Sgriat Groip PLC ADR pOrf ) - 16.75 
(i2Sa97) 

Skipton Btftflng Sooety I2**ft Penn In 
Bearer She £1000 (Reg) - 167>» (17Se07) 
4S(I7S*97)»«{17S*97) 

Sk y e P t iamu PLC gWBnarea-3(0)<i»(fl) 
Snath 3 Neriaw PLC 3£5% (Net) Cum Prt 
£1 • 68 (HSe97) 

SmahKBn* Beaten PLC ADR (5rf ) - 
435625 (10) £15 (201 £29 (25) .75 0) * 

.76 flTSeST) £ (20) £125 (5) £6 (1 00) .99 
(20,25)4 (ITSeBT) £1 (17Se97) £625 
(175*97) .125 (10. 5) .17 (17) .1875 
(l6Se97) £0181 (110) £5(15,10)25 
(16S*97) £5 (20) £65 (17Se67) £75 (20) 
.42 (40) .422 (40) .4375 (3) .444 (20) .43 
110. 15) £ (15) £3 (10) £25 (10) £3 (20) 
£35 (10) £5 (10) £875 (IQ) .7 (15) .75 
(IQ) .77 (10) £ (10) £17 (30) £2 (30) £5 
(7) 5 (25) 406£S (175*07) 

Sorihem Beane PIC V Ste 3Cfa - 30 
(17S*97) 30 (15Se87) 30 (173607) 1 (1) 1 
(108*97) 

Stag Grow PLC 11% Cum Prf £1 - 60 
(17S*87) 

Stenafco PLC Ord 01p - Ai|llSe67} 
Stodtefito PLC Wls to Sub tor Old 1999 - 
’*(179*97) 

Swan (John) 6 Sons PLC On) 2Sp - 400 
(11S*97) 

Teto 6 Lyle PLCADRftal) -2fi£5 
Tetewea ComaaataBtore PLC ADR 0 & .i) - 
12.7 (I59e97) 

Tasco PLC 4% Uns Deep Discount Ln Sft 
2006 - 7B£835 (156*971 
THFC (Indssred) Ld 5£5% tadertJrftM Sk 
2020- 121 bfi7Saen 
TJ4.FC. (Social Housing Franc*) Ld BVX, 

Deb Sft 2Q1S21 - 109^(12Sa97] 

Thom PLC ‘B , Sh820 1h4p- 20 (0. 1. 0. 1. 0) 
20(175*97)'% (19) 

-tops Eases PLC Wts to Sub tor Ord - 6 
(165*97) 

lops Eastae PLC 7V% Cm Uns In Sft 2020 
-12D(17Se07) 

TtanapoA Iteatapmere Gram PLC BVh Uns 
LnSft 95C000- 102 (16Se97) 
l£C Eaa» PLC 6% ten Cm Prf £1 - 85 
(178*97) 

Umgato PLC ADR (trf)- 8.79 
Uniever PLC ADR |*:lj - 113£3 (11Sfl97) 
Upton 6 Souten Hktgs PLC Wte to 9rb tor 
On! -*(21 

Ite Grow PLC 4<ME,-Aten Pit £1 - 61 
(17S097) 

Vbuz Group PLC 94% Ddi Sft 2015 - 123 
(iSSeB) 

Vickers PLC 5% Cum (te Rue to 30p) Prf 
Sft n -80(1 BSa97) 


Vlglen Technology PLC Old lOp - 58 (lOtfl ® 
(0, 5, 1, 2. 12, 0, 1, 0, 1, Q 4 (1, 0, 4, 2) 
Wdatone teup PLC ADR (10.1) • 53.125 (7. 
1) £75(14 10) 

Waiter (Ihomaa) PLC Old 5p - 32 (USrOT) 
Waaeri PLC *8- ShcTBp- 76 (11 . 1) 
Vtomoughe (Hdgs) RC 8%% Cum Rad Prt 

. £l -1O4ftfl6Ga07) 

W E w Group PLC KTt% Cun Red Pit 
1998(2002 El - 56 (173*97) 8 (17Se97) 9 
(17Se07) 60 (178897) 3 (178*07) 3 
(17S*67) 

WWtbraad PLC 6% 3rd Cum Pit Sft £1 - 72 
(178*97) 7 (17Se97) 

Whttraad WC ll^Ot Oab Sft 2011 - 136 
(16S897) 

WMbread PLC 7Wt Um In Stk 95(99 - 69 
(16SB07) 

WMbread PIC 9% Une In Sft 67/2001 -98* 
(T5SS97) 

WMbread PLC 1 <m> Um Ln Sft 200005 • 
1078.(156*07) 

WBb Cocroon Group PLC ADR (5rf) - 10£75 
Wtoon (Contnly) Hkfe PLC 6% Cura Prf £1 
-82(128*87) 

Young & Co's Brewery PLC 9V% Deb Sft 
2018- 110* (11Se07) 

YUe Catto 4 Co PLC IIW Cun Red Pit 
98(2003 £1 • 10SL958 9£44 (12Se97) 
ZE7CCA GlWto PLC ADR (3rf| - 94.75 (Q) 
5JB707 (50) .101829 (50) ' 6£S (10) 

Investment Trusts 

Brtfeh Empire Seel Gan lia PLC 1DV%D«b 
Sft 2011 -IMtflflBW) 

Breadgala Im Th PLC Wft to SUb tor Otd - 
B4 (16Sa3T) 

Cairngorm B£. bw Tbt PLC Uta (Camr 1 Wl 
Nal-Na.10)- 65 (168*97) 

Danse bw Dtf PLC Wts to Sub tort Ine 6 1 
Cap - 50 (16Se97) 

teiarin Ireane Grwrii bw Ttt PIC 3£% 
Cum Prt Sft - 65kr(11S*97) 

Dunedta Income Growto Imr Ta PLC 11£% 
Deb Sft 2016 - 140V (15S*97) 

Dunarin tncons tewta bw Tit PLC 7=*% 

- DebSft201fl-104V{l2Se97) -- - 
Ftemtrij Ate biv Da PLC Od 2Sp ■ 79 (35) 

V (3) *(0.3. 2) 80 V (62) 

Fleintag Asian Im list PLC Wl* to Sito tor Ori 

■ 17 1» (179s97) V(17S*97) A.(17S*97) 

V(17Se07)8(l7Se07) 

Bering CtawteweWw Tat PLC 11% Dab 
Sft 200a- 125V (T5SB67) 

Rerring Far Eastern tav Ta PLC 5% Cum Pit 
£1 • 101 £655614 (15S«97) 

Flerte Mwanse im %t PLC 4V% Ptap 
Dab Sft - B0V(16 Sb87) 

MVESCO Ereftsh 6 tafilbt PLC B£75% Cun 
Prf£l -1178il1) 

MOT RC Package Unre (Comp 1 S Cap A 1 
Slne)-1O3l»{12Se07) 

Munay tatetnaatonri Ttuet PLC 4% Deb Sft - 
57(!BSe07) 

Oxtoid Technology Vert Cap IM PLC Ori 1 0p 

■ 14Ofl2Se07) 

Penan* AIM VCT O PLC Ord lOp - 125 
(12S*B7) 

Paatxxime Marin 1* Sciences PLC Ord 2Sp 

■ 110 (l7Se97) 

Sanash Eastern tm Tat PLC £5% Dab Sft 
2024-n6V(17SeB7) 

SeoDiBh Eaaaam Im %t PLC 9«% Deb Slk 
2020- 125V (17SeB7) 

SeotHrii Eaeiarn tav Tat PLC 12%% Deb Sft 
2012- 144V (17Se97) 

Scottish Mortgage ATrua PLC 8%-i«% 
Surewd tat Oeb Sft 2020 -176 (17Sa97) 
SaeoteTciM ol Scadand PLC 12% Deb 
Sft 2013 - 142fe(1BSe07) 

Shires Snnler Comparira PuC Wft to Sub 
tor Ord -50 (123*97) 

TR Cby trf London Trust PLC 10V% Deb Sft 
2020-129(118*97) 

Itotoe Reelstfon Trust PLC 1£% Cm Una 
Ln Sft 2006- 130V (t7Se97) >»(l7Se97) 
t(17Se97)i»(17SeS7) 16(178*97) 1* 
(175*97)114 (17Sa07) 2 (17SB97) 

Wfcn Im Co PLC 8V% Exeh Bds 1/BOB 
£1000 (Regd) - 120 (165*97) 

WMan tav Co PLC 8*1% DM Sft 2016 - 114 
5V(l5Se97) 

Alternative investment 
Market 

Gold lines at SanHaLdWB d Sub tor OW 
• 17 H6SeB7) 

Heavtre* Brewery PLC ‘Aftn tftg Qd 5p- 
260 

Hercries Property Sanfcee Ord 5p (Rtd - 
01OT797)-247(12Se97) 
ig Group PLC Od lff0£5-i57V(l7SeB7) 
see Group PlC Ord 2p - 113 a56e97} 


t 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


ITT Promedia issues DM575m junk bond 


By Edward Luce 

HT Promedia, a subsidiary 
of ITT. the diversified US 
group, yesterday launched 
the largest jusk bond yet to 
be offered in the European 
market as part of the parent 
group's defence against a 
hostile takeover bid by Hil- 
ton. the US hotels group. 
The DM575m ($324.7m) 
bond easily dwarfs the previ- 
ous largest junk bond in 
Europe, a DM225 m bond 
issued earlier this year by 


Exide, a leading industrial 
battery maker. It is expected 
to stimulate the develop- 
mat of the continent’s high- 
yield bond market. 

Officials said that proceeds 
from the bond would be used 
to help finance the demerger 
of ITT Corp into three sepa- 
rate companies, ITT Informa- 
tion Services, the parent 
company of ITT Promedia, 
ITT Destination, the hotel 
and gaming company, and 
ITT Educational Services. 

The demerger is taking 


place in response to an 
$8.3bn bid for the group 
launched earlier this year by 
Hilton. Hilton, which was 
rebuffed by ITT, is currently 
challenging the demerger in 
the US courts, a hearing will 
take place In the Nevada fed- 
eral Court on September 29. 

An official at Goldman 
Sachs, sole bookrunner on 
the deal, said that it had 
Increased the size of the 
issue from the initial 
DM300m after receiving 
‘■overwhelming" demand 


from mostly European inves- 
tors. 

“Europe is rapidly educa- 
ting itself about the benefits 
of high-yield bonds." said Mr 
Tom Connolly, vice-presi- 
dent of Goldman's high-yield 
syndicate in New York. 
“Europeans are beginning to 
see the benefits of high-yield 
debt for buy-out and other 
leveraged activity." 

A high-yield - or “junk" - 
bond Is debt which has best 
awarded a credit rating of 
below investment grade by 


the two US-based credit rat- 
ing agencies. Investors are 
compensated for the greater 
risk of default by receiving a 
h igh interest return for hold- 
ing them. 

The ITT offering was rated 
BS by Moody’s Investors Ser- 
vice ami B- by Standard & 
Poor's, well hdow tire BBB- 
and Baa3 Investment grade 
threshold. The 10-year bond 
was priced to yield a spread 
of 3.65 percentage points 
over the 10-year German 
government bonds. 


■ Yesterday's offering - 
about a third of which went 
to US institutional investors 
- takes the total outstanding 
stock of European high-yield 
bonds to well over Sibn. 

Bankets say that the mar- 
ket will accelerate in the 
countdown to European 
monetary union as band syn- 
dicates increasingly focus on 
companies with lower credit 
ratings to generate business 
to replace lost income previ- 
ously derived from currency 
volatility to Europe. 


W.H. 
Smith 
appoints 
new chief 


By Christopher Price 
in London 

W.H. Smith ended its search 
for a new chief executive 
yesterday, appointing Rich- 
ard Handover, head of the 
group’s wholesaling 
operations, to the post. 

The appointment was not 
well received, however. 
Many investors were hoping 
for a “big hitter" from the 
retail world. The shares, 
which have fallen 25 per 
cent in the past year, 
declined 6V4p to 368p. 

Mr Handover said he 
believed the company was in 
good shape. “We have some 
excellent businesses and 
some of the strongest 
brands on the high street," 
he added. “Now we must 
make our priority building 
shareholder value." 

His appointment follows a 
turbulent three months for 
Smith after Bill Cockburn 
left to become managing 
director of British Telecom- 
munications. Mr Cockburn 
had been in the post far only 
18 months, daring which 
time the group was restruc- 
tured and posted its first 
ever losses. 

Four Smith directors ini- 
tially contested the vacant 
post when it emerged that 
one candidate was canvass- 
ing a break-op of the group 
to win shareholder support. 

Keith Hamfll, finance 
director, denied he had 
backed a break-up but then 
withdrew from the race, 
leaving Mr Handover, John 
Hancock - head of the US 
business - and Alan Giles, 
managing director of the 
Waterstone’s book chain. 

Stuart Rose, the former 
Burton Group director who 
left earlier this year as part 
of the clothes group’s 
demerger, emerged as a 
strong external candidate. 
Then Smith’s nominations 
committee rejected all exter- 
nal candidates. 

Mr Handover pledged to 
continue with the strategy 
introduced by Mr Cockburn. 
This would mean no new 
strategic review of the 
group and no break-up. 
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Pinault picks blue-blooded target 


The FFr30bn 
bid for Worms 
reflects new 
market 
aggression 

O ne of France's most 
hot-blooded business- 
men clashed with 
one of its most blue-blooded 
yesterday when Francois 
Pinault launched a FFr30bn 
($5. 04 bn) takeover bid for 
Worms & Compagnie. 

The hostile offer comes as 
a sign of the new-found 
aggressiveness on the coun- 
try’s stock market, which 
was until recently rather 
more used to consensual 
deals than corporate raids. 

Mr Pinault, the son of a 
Brittany forester who left 
school at 16. has built up an 
empire of investments 
through a series of bold 
attacks since he founded the 
company carrying his own 
name in 1963. 

Nicholas Clive Worms, 
who controls the group bear- 
ing his name, is the highly- 
educated fifth generation of 
an Anglo-French family 
which first made its fortune 
with the transport of coal 
between the two countries. 

There is little doubt 
among analysts that Worms 
is a disparate mix of compa- 
nies - from insurance to 
paper to sugar - which 
largely explains the substan- 
tial discount to the value of 
net assets at which it trades. 

“It doesn't make sense," 
says Antoine Colonna, 
French conglomerates ana- 
lyst at Cholet Dupont in 
Paris. “It is an incoherent 
collection of businesses with 
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no synergies between them." 

However, there is consid- 
erably more scepticism 
about whether Mr PinaulFs 
bid Is the best solution for 
shareholders. Many think 
they would do better to hold 
out for a higher offer - or 
simply to keep their shares 
and reap the benefits of a 
restructuring. 

In many ways. Mr Warms 
is paying the price for his 
openness and efforts to 
restructure the group. A 
graduate of Harvard Busi- 
ness School, he has been 
working bard in recent years 
to transform the company be 
has led since tbe 1970s. 

Under pressure from dif- 
ferent parts of the Worms 
family, the corporate struc- 
ture bas been substantially 
simplified in the last few 
months, with the non-quoted 
but powerful family holding 
company merged into the 
quoted group. 
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Financial communication, 
has been enhanced, with the 
result that many of the 
group's non-quoted business 
can (unlike those of Mr Pin- 
ault's private holding 
J Artemis) be analysed. And 
they appear highly attrac- 
tive, explaining why the 
share price has been rising. 

It Is also increasingly dear 
that Worms & Cie has begun 
a process of shedding its 
financial activities to fOCUS 
on industrial ones. 

Banque Demachy Worms 
was sold earlier this year, 
and it is an open secret that 
Athena, its insurance subsid- 
iary, is up for sale. 

Indeed, one reason far the 
timing of Mr Pxnaulf s ten- 
der may be that there were 
signs that a sale of Athena 
to another insurer - such as 
General Accident of tbe UK 
or Generali of Italy - was 
very near to completion. 

Mr Pinault - who does not 
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like speaking to the press - 
is described by his public 
relations agency in Paris as 
“a long-term Investor" who 
intends to dtvoslfy his inter- 
ests into new areas such as 
financial services while 
ensuring a future for Worms’ 
industrial stakes. 

Certainly he has already 
attempted forays into the 
financial services sector, 
when in 1995 he was courted 
by Compagnie de Suez, 
another diversified conglom- 
erate, as a white knight to a 
proposed .takeover by 
Banque Nationale de Paris 
and the insurer UAP. 

There could be some logic 
in a Hnk between Worms' 
financial investments and 
Pinault Prfntemps Redoute, 
the retail giant 43 per cent 
controlled by Artemis. 

The retailer has already 
proved itself adept at devel- 
oping a profitable side-line 
in consumer credit, and is 
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examining the sale of finan- 
cial services products 
through its retail outlets. 

However, observers argued 
yesterday that Mr Pinault 
was more likely to quickly 
strip out many of Worms’ 
assets. There were also sug- 
gestions he had launched the 
bid with support from a 
financial services group 
interested in Athena. 

Worms remained silent 
yesterday, awaiting a judg- 
ment from the French stock 
market authorities to see if 
the bid was judged valid. 

But whatever the outcome 
of Mr Pinaulf 8 attack, what 
seems certain is that the 
days as a diversified con- 
glomerate of Worms, like 
Sues before it, are num- 
bered. “I will have to change 
my specialism," jokes Mr 
Colonna. 

Andrew Jack 


Ambition the undoing 
of Y aohan visionary 


By Gwen Robinson in Tokyo 
and John RkkBng 
in Hong Kong 

Ask any Japanese ’about 
Oshin, the heroine of a phe- 
nomenally popular television 
series, and they will most 
likely know the tale of tbe 
poor Japanese peasant girl 
who began life as a pedlar In 
the early 1900s. opened a 
small grocery shop, Incorpo- 
rated the business in 1948 
and ended up the wealthy 
boss of a thriving supermar- 
ket chain. 

Barely a fraction of Osb- 
in’s millions of fans, how- 
ever, would know that the 
real-life heroine was Katsu 
Wada, whose grocery shop 
grew into the Yadhan Japan, 
tiie core of an International 
retafliog empire encompass- 
ing more than 450 stores and 
15 countries. 

The empire collapsed on 
Thursday with debts of 
Yl61.3bn ($1.32bn). 

Ms Wada died in 1993, 
when Y aohan was being 
acclaimed as Japan's retail 
success story of the century. 
But the company's post-war 
history - its rapid growth, 
aggressive overseas expan- 
sion and now its highly pub- 
licised collapse - owes more 
than any thing to the ambi- 
tions of Kazuo Wada. her 
elder son. 

From. 1962, when he took 
over the presidency of Yao- 
han. Mr Wada deliberately 
flouted corporate conven- 
tions and by-passed tradi- 
tional corporate fund-raising 
methods of cultivating cosy 
ties with banks. Turning to 
capital markets, he adhered 
to his motto, “Without tak- 
ing risks, there’s no chance 
of making profits." 

He was proud of his out- 
ward-looking business strat- 
egy, and to finance his plans 
to become “the Sony of the 
retail industry” he resorted 
to issuing equity-linked 
bonds and raising large 
investments from close asso- 
ciates. 

But as the company moved 
mare heavily into debt from 
1994, the burden grew to the 
point where Yaohan Japan 
bad more than Y40bn out- 
standing by the time of its 
collapse. 

Critics say in the end it 


was Mr Wada’s quest to con- 
quer the China market - to 
have 1,000 department stores 
and businesses throughout 
the mainland and Hong 
Kang - that was his undo- 
ing. 

“Kazuo Wada is a vision- 
ary," says one Hong Kong 
banker. “But like many 
visionaries in business, 
it seems his ambitions 
got ahead of his balance 
sheet" 

Tbe push Into mainland 
China proved to be a step 
too far, as it required huge 
investments which Yaohan "s 
creditors were increasingly 
reluctant to bankroll. 

Kazuo Wada 
by-passed 
traditional 
corporate 
fund-raising 
methods, 
adhering to his 
motto: Without 
taking risks, 
there’s no 
chance of 
making profits. 

There are today five Yao- 
han group companies based 
in Hong Kong, ranging from 
retail to electronics and from 
amusement centres to bak- 
eries. which were the plat- 
form for the launch into 
mainlan d China. 

Mr Wada says they win be 
unaffected by the collapse of 
Yaohan Japan. But analysts 
nonetheless say their future 
is uncertain. If they are hit, 
it will be a blow to Hong 
Kong itself; Mr Wada came 
to occupy an important role 
in the local business commu- 
nity. 

He relocated the headquar- 
ters of Yaohan's interna- 
tional arm from Japan to 
Hong Kong in May 1990. A 
few months earlier the sup- 
pression of pro-democracy 
protestors in Beijing’s Tian- 
anmen square had sent 
shock waves through the ter- 
ritory and scared foreign 
investors. 


“The move was seen as a 
big vote of confidence in the 
territory at a time when 
there were a lot of Jitters," 
recalls a member of the 
Hong Kong Geniaul Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

It was also the start of an 
aggressive phase in his 
expansion plans, which lead 
to his leap into southern 
China. 

Mr Wada’s strategy 
marked a contrast with 
other Japanese and Interna- 
tional retailers. Rather 
aiming for Hong Kong’s 
cash-rich “chappies” he 
focused on the mass market 
His first four Hong Kong 
stores were in working- or 
middle-class neighbourhoods 
in Kowloon or the New Ter- 
ritories. 

Like many in the business 
community, Mr Wada’s eye 
turned increasingly to 
the mainland. After its 
first foray in 1991 - a 
supermarket in Shenzhen, 
the southern Chinese boom- 
town - Yaohan moved 
quickly to expand its retail 
network. 

By 1994, Yaohan had 
reached agreement with the 
Shanghai Number One 
Department Store to build 
what Mr Wada claimed 
would be the biggest in the 
country. Again, he put bis 
headquarters where bis 
vision lay. moving from 
Hong Kong to Shanghai in 
1996. 

By then, however, pres- 
sures were already building 
in Yaohan's Hong Kong and 
China empire, as well as in 
Japan. 

But Mr Wada's philosophy 
was bom out of his experi- 
ence in 1950. when Ids family 
lost both home and their gro- 
cery business in a fire. 

“Whenever I establish a 
new store or business over- 
seas, l think about that fire, 
and i'm able to take the 
risk ... if I lose everything, I 
can always start again,” he 
once said. 

On Thursday, after filing 
for bankruptcy, he said he 
intended to restructure the 
company under court protec- 
tion and keep its overseas 
operations running. Many 
critics, however, doubt his 
claims - just as they have in 
the past 


Calvin Klein to 
expand abroad 


By Alice Rawsthom 

Calvin Klein, the US fashion 
group, plans an aggressive 
expansion of Its retail 
operations in Asia and 
Europe over the next four 
years and to diversify into 
new product sectors such as 
furniture. 

Gabriella Forte, president 
and chief operation officer, 
said the group planned to 
establish a 100-strong chain 
of boutiques in Europe by 
2001 and to have opened at 
least 3Q of its cK sportswear 
and Calvin Klein Jeans 
stores in Asia. 

Calvin Klein, one of the 
best known US fashion 
brands and the name behind 
a series of best-selling 
perfumes including cKone 
and Eternity, is also consid- 
ering proposals to move 
into China, India and Pakis- 
tan. 

Ms Forte said tbe company 
planned, to introduce its 
borne products range, includ- 
ing linens and tableware, 
throughout Europe and Asia 
In 1999. During that year the 
range, which is already on 
sale in the US and Japan, 
will be extended to include 
furniture and carpets. 

Calvin Klein's proposed 
expansion fallows a buoyant 
period for the global luxury 
goods market Merrill Lynch 
estimates that the market 
was worth $35bn last year 
and forecasts growth of 
8-12 per cent for the late 
199 QS. 

Other luxury companies. 


RESULTS 


such as Gucci and Prada. are 
also expanding their 
operations. LVMH, the 
French luxury goods group, 
has appointed new chief 
designers to revitalise its 
principal brands. Ralph Lau- 
ren, Calvin Klein’s 
arch-rival, went public in 
New York earlier this year. 

In Italy, Gianni Versace is 
pressing ahead with its 
proposed flotation, despite 
its founder’s murder this 
summer, and Gianfranco 
Ferre has unveiled plans 
to take his company 
public. 

Calvin Klein is one of the 
few internationally known 
fashion labels to remain 
under private ownership. 
The company expanded 
aggressively into perfumes 
and jeans daring the 1980s, 
but until recently was more 
cautious about extending its 
retail interests outside North 
America. 

Three years ago. it hired 
Ms Forte from Giorgio 
Armani, the Italian designer, 
with a brief to develop the 
business internationally. 
Calvin Klein, which gener- 
ated wholesale turnover of 
$2-5bn last year, bas since 
formed partnerships to 
develop Its retail interests in 
different regions. 

Ms Forte said the first 
phase of the group’s develop- 
ment, which involved open- 
ing nine stores in Asia and 
10 in Europe, was completed. 

“We will assess the results 
and move on to the next 
stage,” she said. 
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More US groups 
warn on profits 

were hit by the 

Sud Bustoess Machines. Tracy Comgm. Net* York 

■ PANAMA 

$700m global bond issue 

Panama said yesterday it would issue STOOm of ne w 
30-year global bonds and retire SSOOm of tts existing debt. 

It said sworn of the new bonds, which cany a yield to 
, t i n n f oQic rtay cent, would be issued for cash - to 
3* - and the rest in exchange for 

the third country this month to announce 
a Brady bond exchange. Some $713m _ 

woWdbe retired as well as a rariety 
in the exchange, managed by BancBoston Securities j 
J. P. Morgan. Panama’s global bonds were priced at a mar 
gin of 2^0 percentage points over US Treasury^, goto- 
pared with 3.05 per cent for Argentina s $SL2Sbn of new 
bonds and 3,25 per cent for Venezuela's S4bn, announced 
last week. Yesterday, traders quoted Venezuela at arnr 
gin of 3.30 per cent and Argentina at 3.24 per cent. Mare 
than $8.1 bn of Brady bonds were retired in the three 
exchanges. Stephen Fidler. Latin America Editor 

■ STAKE SALE 


Santander books $1.3bn gam 

The sale of Banco Santander’s minority stake in First 
Union of the US has produced a capital gain of $1.3bn, the 
Spanish said yesterday. It described the sale as the 
largest ever of its kind by a Spanish company. Its 7.9 per 
cent stake, which brought in net proceeds of $5L13bn, was 
sold as part of a $253bn public offering announced last 
week, which included an Issue of new shares by the US 
bank. Underwriters said tbe operation broke previous US 
records for a secondary share offering. Demand was JL5 
Hnmi the amount on offer. David White, Madrid 

■ SONY MUSIC 


Reshuffle at Epic Records 

Sony Music Is reshuffling the senior management of Epic 
Records, one of its largest US labels, by appointing Polly 
Anthony, head of the smaller 550 label, as president in 
place of Richard Griffiths, a long serving executive. The 
changes at Epic, which represents acts such as Celine 
Dion. Michael Jackson. Fiona Apple and Jamiroquai, coin- 
cide with similar moves at several other large North 
American labels. 

Phil Quartararo, president of Virgin Records America, a 
subsidiary of the EMI Group, is expected soon to move to 
a senior role within Warner Music, part of the Time 
Warner media group. Alice Rawsdiom 

m DRINKS 


Campari posts 51% advance 

Campari, the Italian family-controlled drinks group, yes- 
terday reported a 51 pa - cent advance in first-half operat- 
ing profits and said it was an the acquisition trail to - 
expand its spirits business. “We would like to announce a 
new acquisition before the end of the first half of 1998," 
said Marco Perelli-Cippo. chief executive. He said the com- 
pany had about L200bn (SI 15. 7m) in liquid assets and was 
keen to strengthen its spirits business by buying a strong 
new brand name. In the first half of this year pre-tax oper- 
ating profits rose to L61bn from L40.3bn in the same 
period last year, on a 7 per emit increase in sales to 
L357bn. The group expects full-year earnings to show a 
similar 50 per cent increase Paul Betts. MUan 

PORTUGAL 


EdP slips 8.2% in first half 

Electricddade de Portugal, the national power utility that 
was partially privatised in June, yesterday reported a 5-9 
per cent increase in operating profit for the first half of 
1997, to E&96bn ($530m) from Es90.7bn in the mhw period 
last year. However, net consolidated profit slid a2 per 
cent from Es47bn to Es43.1bn, repras gnti ng earnings per 
share of Es72. No comparable EPS is available from before 
the initial public offering of 30 per cent of EdP in Portu- 
gal’s biggest equity offering- 
Antonio de Almeida, EdP chairman, said the fall in 
earnings was largely because of provisions against 
exchange rate losses of up to Es7_2bn, and a slowdown in 
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electricity consumption growth from 3.3 to 2A per cent 
because of a warm winter. Peter Wise, Lisbon 

ARMENTEL SELL-OFF 


OTE consortium front runner 

A consortium led by OTE, Greece’s public telecoms opera- 
tor, is the frontrunner to buy a majority stake in Armen- 
Tel, the state-controlled Armenian telecoms company 
officials said yesterday. The consortium has offered $io5m 
for a 90 per cent stake in ArmenTel and would invest 
more than S2S0m in expanding the fixed-wire network 
over the next three years and setting up a second cellular 
network. OTE would take a 51-55 per cent stake with 
France Telecom taking another 20-25 per cent. Greek 
investors active in Armenia, including the 
Cypriot-owned Leventis group, would buy 10 per cent and 
the remainder would be held by the Armenian govem- 
meat Kerin Hope. Athens 
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Frontline increases terms of ICB bid De Beers in 


Bjfrni Burt in -Stockholm ’ 

uB To n t l f n e , the - Bernmda- 
basedtanWoperaior. yes- 
' terday stepped up its pursuit 
•‘of ‘Swedish, rival ICB by 
-' Increasing its hostile take- 
over bid by SKrioom to 
SKfeSghn ($424m). 

- ,Htie Oslo-quoted company 
- which is’ close to agreeing 
'-separate : $100m-$i25m 
iaheover of UK shipping 
group 'London & Overseas '- 
.said lt was replacing its- ear 
; Her castr and paper offer of 


SKrilD.20 a share with an 
all-cash bid worth SKrllS a 

share. ■ 

ICB accused Frontline of 
increasing the offer under 
pressure from the Stockholm 
Stock Exchange, which this 
week launched an inquiry 
into, alleged dealing irregu- 
larities involving ICB shares. 

The exchange is investiga- 
ting claims that Frontline 
floated Swedish takeover 
rules by acquiring ICB 
shares at a premium to its 
own offer. 


Frontline, which has 
acquired 29.1 per cent of 
ICB's most commonly traded 
B shares and l&s per cental 
its voting A shares, denied 
any wrongdoing. 

The company said it had 
decided to increase the bid 
after realising that most ICB 
investors would reject tbe 
original cash and share 
offer. That initial offer 
included a partial cash alter- 
native of SKrllS a share. 

Tom Jehsen, chief finan- 
cial officer at Frontline, said 


the revised bid would be 
funded using borrowings of 
$330m and $97m from an 
institutional placing. 

“We are comfortable that 
the bid can be fully financed 
through existing facilities, 
and that we can achieve con- 
siderable cost savings and 
marketing synergies after 
this takeover,” he said. 

ICB, rejecting the offer, 
said Frontline's approach 
undervalued its growth 
prospects as the tanker 
market was on the verge 


of a cyclical upturn. 

Frontline hopes to become 
the world’s second-largest 
independent tanker operator 
by acquiring both ICB and 
London & Overseas. 

The company, formerly 
listed In Stockholm, was 
itself acquired by John Fred- 
riksen, the Norwegian ship- 
ping entrepreneur, for $455m 
last year. 

Mr Fredriksen has told 
ICB investors that the 
enlarged group could exploit 
improved purchasing power 


and global marketing to lift 
profits as demand picks up 
for chartered tankers. 

Yesterday, meanwhile, Mr 
Fredriksen was said to have 
“signed and sealed” a 
reverse takeover of London 
& Overseas, which would 
enable Frontline to drop its 
Oslo listing in favour of Lon- 
don and New York. 

Shares in Frontline rose 
NKrO.&O to NKr36.20 in 
Oslo, while ICB’s B shares 
rose SKt 3 to SKrllS in 
Stockholm. 


Russia accord 



queen grants 

ongoing audience 

• ’ * 1 

Oprah Winfrey’s decision to continue with show is 
a relief to King World investors, reports Nikki Tait 


npbe red trouser-suit 
I was resplendent, if a 
little defiant So. too, 
. was Its wearer. Oprah Win- 
' frey. the most popular talk- 
' show host in the US, as 
she announced this week 
j she would: continue to pro- 
duced her projgranmae for a 
further -two seasons, until 
. .. 3000- ' 

„■; ;!£ Ms Winfrey's numerous 
'■ fans - up to 20m people are 
estimated' to- watch the 
- ; daytime programme carried 
• by 206 TV stations In the 
US: and" in '132 overseas 
/.markets breathed a sigh 
• of • relief. -. so, too, did 
.-investors. 

» . , Shares in King World Pro- 
ductions,' the New York- 
■>: biased company which syndi- 
cates fee show intemation- 
ally /oscillated nervously in 
the run-up to the September 
: ,15 announcement. 

When, in the previous 
•. week, a Los Angeles TV 
station reported that Ms 
• Winfrey would not be renew- 
ing her contract for a 
13th season, King World 
stock dipped'2 per cent, to 
. . . about $39. 

•Last week’s decision, 

' which will involve Ms Win- 
frey hosting and producing 
another 400 shows, sent it 
\ almost' $2 higher on the 
week, to about $41% on Fri- 
day morning. 


Ms Winfrey certainly mat- 
ters to King World. The com- 
pany says that syndication 
of her Show is responsible 
for about 40 per cent of its 
total revenues, put at just 
over $660m last year. And 
this is in spite of a wealth of 
other popular products, 
including the “Wheel of For- 
tune” and “Jeopardy” gama 
shows. 

The company does not dis- 
close the portion Of earning s 
attributable to Ms Winfrey, 
but some analysts put this 
higher, at about one- third. 

Bong World freely admits 
it is trying to diversify its 
income stream. 

It has formed a new unit 
focused on children’s pro- 
gramming, for example, and 
is signing up Roseanne 
Barr, another prime time 
TV personality, to host a 
new syndicated talkshow, 
which will go on the air next 
year. 

Many media-watchers saw 
the latter move as a hedge, 
just in case Ms Winfrey 
decided that 12 years of day- 
time talk show was enough. 
King World disputes this, 
saying simply that it is a 
new show which it believes 
will do welL 

Ms Winfrey herself is not 
entirely uninterested in the 
New York company’s stock 
gyrations. She has options to 


acquire just over 2m shares 

- or about 5 per cent of its 
stock. About 500,000 of those 
options were granted in rela- 
tion to this week’s contract 
extension. 

Even so, that is just a 
small part of the business 
holdings she has built 
up in the 13 years since she 
moved from Baltimore to 
Chicago, as a relatively 
unknown personality, to 
host the “AM Chicago” talk- 
show. 

Ms Winfrey chairs and 
controls Harpo Productions 

- Harpo is Oprah spelt back- 
wards - which produces her 
own show, but has also 
branched out into tele- 
vision movies and children's 
programming from its stu- 
dios in Chicago's near-west 
side. 

S he has also plunged 
into the movie busi- 
ness, and her Harpo 
Films is currently making 
a film of “Beloved”, the 
Toni Morrison book, with 
Disney's Touchstone Pic- 
tures. 

Forbes magazine esti- 
mated her net worth in 
1996 at about $415m and 
she is said to have 
grossed more than $l00m 
last year. 

Indeed, with a shrewd 
piece of timing, the US’s 






Oprah Winfrey on live TV announces that she will continue hosting the show 


number one talkshow host 
kept her live studio 
audience waiting just 
long enough for the 
announcement to explain 


what she bad been doing all 
summer 

The answer, demonstrated 
by a five-minute account of 
on-set life, was acting in 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PERSONAL 

NUMBER COMPANY PLC 


In OMOciulion with Vfcda fa i w 


Don't miss out on o business opportunity that's 
too good to mss - Persona/ Numbering. We are 
looking for motivated entrepreneurs to join us. 
You will enjoy a share of the income from ongoing 
fine rental and income horn incoming call traffic. 
You’ll also have the opportunity to build your own 
dealer base leading to high margins and profits. 

To discuss the Premier Dealer opportunity, 
call Jamie Lee now on 07000 707070. 

Mrrwmum investment circa £20,000. 
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BUSINESS FOR SALE 


The Financial Times plans to publisli 
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By Artcady Ostrovsky 

De Beers of South Africa and 
Almzy Rossii Sakha (ARS). 
the mala Russian diamond 
producer, yesterday reached 
agreement on Russia’s rough 
diamond exports after 
protracted negotiations. 

The preliminary accord 
should lead to a full trade 
agreement between the two 
sides next month, according 
to a joint statement from De 
Beers and ARS. Andrew 
Lamont. spokesman for De 
Beers, said: “We have 
resolved all outstanding 
issues and agreed on the 
amendments to the rough 
draft of the agreement.” 

The accord follows months 
of negotiations after a break- 
down in relations between 
Russia and De Beers at the 
end of last year. 

But analysts warned 
against early optimism. “We 
have been waiting for a 
breakthrough for so long, 
that we have to be cautious. 
The agreement, however, 
might bring stability to the 
market,” said John Arron at 
HSBC Simpson McKJe. 

The trade decree signed by 
Boris Yeltsin, Russian presi- 
dent, earlier this year raised 


concerns at De Beers that 
smaller Russian companies 
would he able to export out- 
side De Beers’ contract with 
ARS. Yesterday's accord 
appears to give De Beers 
exclusive rights over the 
export of Russia's rough dia- 
monds, restoring tbe 
arrangements of the original 
deal. 

According to a memoran- 
dum of understanding 
signed earlier this year, De 
Beers' export of Russian dia- 
monds will amount to 5550m. 
But it was unclear yesterday 
bow long the new contract 
would run. 

John Syropoulo. mining 
strategist for HSBC James 
Capel, said: “De Beers went 
into these latest negotiations 
in a strong position. Russia 
has realised that if it wants 
its industry to progress, they 
must sign the agreement in 
order to access capital.” 

However, he pointed out 
that Russia was no longer a 
big concern for De Beers, 
given the decline in the 
country's diamond stockpile 
and the static levels of out- 
put Russia's sale stockpile 
of diamonds is estimated at 
$2bn-$2^bn, half of what it 
was a few years ago. 


Jardine cautions 


Beloved. It was an entertain- 
ing, if generous, trailer for a 
film which, with help like 
that seems destined to pull 
the crowds. 


By Louise Lucas 
in Hong Kong 

Jardine Matheson, the Hong 
Kong-based conglomerate, 
yesterday delivered a profits 
warning far tbe current year 
as it unveiled a slide in net 
earnings at its investment 
hanking arm, from US$81 3m 
to $28£m. 

Jardine Fleming, the bank 
which the group jointly 
owns with Robert Fleming of 
tbe UK, last year suffered 
from a trading scandal aris- 
ing in part from weak audit 
controls. 

Its efforts to rectify this 
contributed to the decrease 
in profits. Jardine Matheson 
said the h anking arm had 
incurred increased costs in 
strengthening internal con- 
trols as well as bringing in 
new technology. 


The group attributed the 
expected decline in annual 
earnings at the parent level 
- excluding exceptionals - 
to weak economies in the 
Asia-Pacific region, difficul- 
ties in Thailan d and reduced 
earnings from its investment 
banking arm. 

Henry Keswick, chairman 
of Jardine Matheson, said 
regional difficulties and 
reduced earnings from Jar- 
dine Fleming would keep 
underlying 1997 profits 
below last year's levels. 

The warning came as tbe 
group posted a 17.6 per cent 
drop in interim net profits, 
excluding non-recurring 
items, from $l82m to $150m. 
Net profits including $130m 
from the sale of Jardine 
Pacific's life assurance inter- 
ests rose 32 per cent, from 
$2ffL5m to $38Llm. 
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KAISHA Modeler Pro 

Now you can modal your 
business processes and check 
your costs! 

KAISHA Modeler Pro Is an 
easy to use Activity Based 
Costlng/Management tool tor 
VWndowsSS and NT. 
Superb graphical interface and 
fully supported by NEC. 
Download a free demo from 
vremkatsha-tecxoni or 
gtong@kaisho-tec.com 
for details. 
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Tenfora provides global real-time 
financial data (fired to your PC at 
the lowest possible cost Our 
Windows platform facilitates 
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Windows applications. 
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■ Pks Internet and e-maS 
Discover the benefits oMnfotiada. 

Can 0800 226600 or 

0121 717 3804 to request your 

free CD copy of lnfotrade software 
lnfotrade Lid is regulated by the 
Securities & Futures Authority 
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Our professional customers include. 
BWD Rmsburg, Bowring Financial 
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Accountancy merger plan 
worries finance directors 


By Jim KeOy in London 

Executives at some of the 
world's leading companies 
expressed, concerns yesterday 
about the global merger 
planned by “Big Six” accoun- 
tancy firms Price Waterhouse 
and Coopers & Lybrand. 

Opposition to the merger, 
which still requires the sanc- 
tion of competition regulators 
and the firms' 8,500 partners, 
was centred in London where 
the new fins would hold half 
of all the audit appointments 
in the FTSE 100. 

“We are suspicious at these 
moves towards bigness for big- 
ness’s sake.” said Chris 
Pearce, finance director of 
Rentokil and chairman of the 
One Hundred Group of leading 
UK finance directors. 

"We don't see the advantage 
from the customers’ point of 
view and we are concerned 
about increasing conflicts of 
Interest with the consultancy 
work. We are also concerned 
about reduced competition.” 


Others welcomed the 
merger, but some said any 
savings should be passed on in 
lower fees. “The question will 
still be the same - do you get a 
professional service at a good 
price? I would hope that some 
of the cost savings would be 
passed on to us,” said one. 

Another FTSE 100 finance 
director said: “Leading finance 
directors in the UK and the US 
should give this deal a 
resounding No. 

" My big worry is the limita- 
tion of choice on the audit 
side. And in an acquisition you 
would very rapidly run out of 
firms with the resources and 
skills to do the job. That is 
quite a serious issue.” 

Peter Foster, finance direc- 
tor of Commercial Union, the 
insurance group, said: “If it 
leads to further consolidation 
freedom of choice will become 
an increasing issue and con- 
flicts of interest could arise.” 

Another agreed. "The con- 
centration of large clients will 
not be very healthy. I haven’t 


yet heard any compelling busi- 
ness reason why they need to 
get together." 

Patrick Shanley. finance 
director at Courtaulds, the 
chemicals group, said: “Short 
term. I'd say it was a good 
thing. Long term, Td reserve 
judgment, because it might 
precipitate further mergers 
and then you really are losing 
the ability to shop around.*’ 

A finance director at a large 
utility said: “I don't find the 
global reach argument very 
convincing - they both bad 
that already. The rationale for 
this deal is much more about 
costs - these are two groups 
with a lot of overlap and large 
overheads." 

Another said: “1 think it’s a 
good thing. They should be 
able to cut a lot of costa - 
there's an awful lot of duplica- 
tion. These companies spend 
so much of their httw cutting 
each other's throats [that] 
even with the merger there’ll 
still be enough competition 
from the others.” 


Cross-holding deal hits snag ahead of Big Bang 


SBC and Japanese bank scale 
back plans for shares link-up 


By GURan Tett In Tokyo 

Swiss Bank Corporation and 
the Long Tam Credit Bank of 
Japan are to scale back their 
plans for an ambitious cross- 
shareholding alliance 

After conducting due dili- 
gence they now plan to pur- 
chase only 1 per cent of each 
other's shares in the near 
future compared with the 
planned 3 per cent, it emerged 
yesterday. 

The unexpected move comes 
two months after SBC 
surprised Japan’s financial 
community by announcing it 
would spend an estimated 
$850m forging an alliance with 
LTCB in the first such deal 
between a Japanese and non- 
Japanese bank. 

The scaling-back has been 
triggered by the growing finan- 
cial pressures faced by LTCB 
and other Japanese banks, and 
hi g hli g hts the problems link- 


ups between Japanese and 
overseas groups face ahead of 
the country's plans for “Big 
Bang” financial deregulation. 
LTCB and SBC insisted yester- 
day, however, that their plans 
for Joint ventures in invest- 
ment banking ar,r ^ asset man- 
agement would proceed. These 
include a ground-breaking 
merger of LTCB’s securities 
affiliate with the Japanese arm 
of SBC Warburg - the Swiss 
group’s investment banking 
operation - next year. 

The two groups still hope to 
raise their cross-sbareboiding 
to 3 per cent over the long 
term. LTCB also plans a capi- 
tal raising of Y200bn ($1.6bnj. 

However, during the next 
few years SBC will remain 
only about the 16th largest 
shareholder in LTCB, in con- 
trast to earlier plans envisag- 
ing SBC would become among 
the top five shareholders. 

The scaling back of the 


plans partly reflects SBC’s 
reluctance to become too 
closely embroiled in LTCB’s 
financial problems as a signifi- 
cant shareholder. It has pri- 
marily been triggered by a 
financial squeeze at LTCB, 
which is coming under pres- 
sure to use its capital to make 
large provision for bad debt 

T.nqman Arnold, SBC War- 
burg Asia said: “In 

this environment LTCB does 
not think that it is the wisest 
use of their capital to purchase 
3 per cent of SBC shares. The 
market here is sufficiently 
chaHang ta g that you have to 
look more carefully at how you 
use capital." 

Last week. Bank of Tokyo 
Mitsubishi. Japan’s largest 
bank, said it would write off 
Yl.076bn of debts this year. 
Analysts suspect that other 
hanks will be forced to make 
larger-than-expected write offs 
ahead of Kg Bang. 


Brussels 
delays plan 
to allow 
sale of 
airport slots 

By Emma Tucker In Sniewila 

Neil Bannock, European 
transport commissioner, has 
been forced to delay plans to 
legalise the selling of airport 
take-off and landing slots 
because of sensitivities sur- 
rounding the proposed alli- 
ance between British Airways 
and American Airlines. 

The plans were to have been 
presorted to Mr Kiunock’s fel- 
low commissioners next week, 
but were removed from the 
agenda under pressure from 
Karel Van Miert, competition 
commissioner, who is investi- 
gating th e BA- American alli- 
ance. 

Mr Van Miert insists that 
BA and American should be 
made to cede 353 slots a week 
at London's Heathrow airport 
as part of a package of conces- 
sions far regulatory clearance. 

Earlier this month, BA 
refused to meet any of his 
demands, and said it should 
be allowed to sell the highly 
valuable slots. Yesterday, a 
European Commission official 
confirmed that BA had offered 
nothing to allay any of Brus- 
sels’ competition concerns. 
“After their response we can’t 
see any reason to change our 
position,” he said. 

Competition officials were 
worried that Mr Kinnock’s 
proposals would have pro- 
vided BA with political ammu- 
nition fax its negotiations to 
get the alliance approved. An 
official said the Commisslan 
“does not want to cause diffi- 
culties” for Mr Van Miert in 
his BA- American case. 

Airlines at present receive 
their slots free of charge, but 
many sell them in an unoffi- 
cial secondary market. Mr 
Khxnock believes these sales 
should be formalised, but his 
plans have met opposition 
from the Commisskm’s compe- 
tition directorate, which 
thinks selling slots would 
favour big ai rlines. 

Investigations of previous 
affiances resulted in airlines 
being forced to give up slots in 
order to win approval from 
Brussels. Lufthansa and SAS, 
for example, ceded 224 slots. 
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Europe today 

High pressure over the North Sea is 
moving across central Europe into 
southern Russia, it is bringing 
settled, dry conditions with morning 
fog to France, the Low Countries. 
Germany, Poland and the Czech 
Republic. 

A cold front extending from the Alps 
to Ukraine will bring showers to the 
area The Mediterranean will be fine 
and very warm with plenty of sun. 
Western Norway will be cloudy and 
wet Finland will have showers. 
However. Oslo, Stockholm and other 
places sheltered from the gusty 
north-west wind win remain mostly 
dry. 

Five-day forecast 

Scandinavia will have a mixture of 
showers, strong winds and sunny 
speUs and It will also become colder 
after Sunday. 

The area from western Russia to 
Turkey will be showery over the 
weekend. There will be 
thunderstorms from the Salaries to 
southern Italy. The rest of Europe 
will be fine and settled. 
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THE LEX COLUMN 


The long run 


Is British industry too short- 
tennist? The Labour party has long 
felt that it is. Now in gov ernm ent it 
is casting around for a remedy - 
the favourite being to tinker with 
the capital gains tax regime so 
investors have an incentive to hang 
on to shares for longer. The notion 
is that, if only people were 
long-term Investors, companies 
would Invest for the long term too. 

The argument may sound plausi- 
ble, but it contains a flaw. The sim- 
ple act of selling shares in the short 
term does not mean investors are 
taking a short-term view. In fact, 
shareholders often sell precisely 
because they take a dim view of a 
company's long-term prospects. 

One does not have to accept that 
the stock market is perfectly effi- 
cient to realise that share prices 
today reflect not just this year’s 
e arn ing s but expected earnings too. 
High-growth companies trade on 
mare than 20 times earnings, while 
the multiple for slow coaches is in 
single digits. Moreover, some high- 
tech start-ups - fike British Biotech 
or lonica - can be valued at hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds long 
before they make a penny. 

Of course, the market does not 
always gat it right But often the 
error is to get overexcited by 
growth stocks. Take British Sky 
Bro adcas ting and Vodafone, two of 
the FTSE 100’s most dynamic com- 
panies: the first soared in the two 
years following its public offering 
and then fell as investors sobered; 
the second has yet to match the 
relative peak it hit seven months 
after its public offering. 

Communications gap 

! Bat to expose one fallacy in the 
sbort-termist argument is not to 
dismiBH the idea out of hand. Many 
1 companies undeniably feel under 
pressure from investors to produce 
steady growth In warning s and divi- 
dends. While this can be consistent 
with investing for the long-term, it 
can often be easier if companies 
skimp on research, marketing, 
training and capital expenditure. 
Chief executives worry that a 
short-term dip in earnings could 
expose them to hostile takeovers. 
They also note how dividend cuts 
often preceed or follow a change of 
chief executi ve - as at British 
Petroleum and BTR. 

So are aggressive shareholders 
making companies too scared to 
invest? Not really. More often, the 
management simply fans to maka 
the case that stepping up invest- 
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meat will boost long-term returns. 
Sometimes, chief executives do 
have the confidence to explain how 
a long-term initiative will depress 
short-term profits. And if they have 
credibility with markets, investors 
will normally back them- 

The snag is that not all chief 
executives have the confidence, 
credibility or desire to expose them- 
selves in this way. Telling a good 
story ab out long-term growth is not 
merely a matter of employing spin 
doctors: it also Involves explaining 
plans in detail and reporting back 
whether expectations have been 
achieved. This, tho ugh , makes chief 
executives more accountable to 
shareholders. If they do not 
achieve, their beads can be on the 
block. Many think it safer to play 
their cards close to their chest. 

Another problem is that incen- 
tives are often skewed in favour of 
taking - a short-term view and avoid- 
ing risk. The practice of paying 
bonuses on the basis of hitting one- 
year earnings targets, or even 
short-term economic value-added, 
certainly has such an effect. Britain 
also tends to take a hawth attitude 
towards failure. Why then try to 
turn a good performance into an 
excellent one if it involves running 
tiie risk of failing? 

Hurdle rates 

Yet another problem relates to 
tile cost ol capital Nowadays, it is 
common ground in the City of Lon- 
don and industry that companies 
should undertake investment pro- 
vided it is expected to earn at least 
their cost of capital. But what is the 
cost of capital? Many in industry 
still use hurdle rates of near to 15 
per cent for assessing investment 


projects. The consensus view in the 
City is that the cost of capital is 10 
per cent or less. 

Companies have been slow to 
wake up to the fact that, in a world 
of relatively low and steady infla- 
tion. investors require a lower rate 
of return. The result Is tnat they 
are underinvesting: some projects 
which would jump a 10 per cent 
hurdle do not get over one set at 15 
per cent But this is not just the 
fault of companies. Few investors 

bother to tell managements what 
they expect 

Remedies 

Short- termism is not simply a fig- 
ment of Labour politicians' Imagi- 
nation. But the problem is largely 
to do with communication gaps, not 
the fact that Investors are free to 
buy and sell shares on a short-term 
basis. 

Any scheme to alter the capital 
gains tax regime to encourage 
people to keep their shares would 
be like using a hammer to can.- e a 
loaf of bread - the wrong tool for 
the wrong job. Moreover, the main 
proposal - a lower CGT rate for 
long-term investors - would proba- 
bly achieve nothing. After all, the 
most powerful shareholders, pen- 
sion funds, do not pay tax in the 
first place so their attitudes and 
behaviour would not change. 

The government could, of course, 
get round this problem by slapping 
CGT on pension funds too. But that 
would cause bizarre side-effects. 
Forget for a moment that such a 
move would spawn ingenious tax- 
avoidance plans, insofar as it suc- 
ceeded In preventing Investors sell- 
ing shares, it would turn liquid 
investments into illiquid ones. 
Shareholders would not be happy 
anH would demand higher returns 
to compensate. That would push op 
industry's cost of capital, achieving 
precisely the opposite of what the 
government wants. 

If massing around with CGT is 
not the answer to short-termism, 
does Britain just have to live with 
the phenomenon? Not at alL The 
answer lies in sustained efforts by 
industry to explain its long-term 
plans and by the City to explain 
what it is looking for. It also 
involves rejigging remuneration 
structures so managements have 
the incentive to build long-term 
value. All this may sound like a 
long slog, and it is. But it is not as 
if the status quo is static; recent 
years have seen progress on all 
fronts. 
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Misery on the menu 

‘He said the death of Diana proved his 
point: that women were seeking an 
outlet for their own unhappiness. ’ 



Ship or shopping mall? 

‘ The grand old ladies of the sea are 
being replaced by busty high kickers. 

A four-page focus on cruises 



Plays and playtime 

‘Tourism officials in Shakespeare 
Country do not know whether to laugh 
or cry at the Teletubbies' success. ’ 
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hunted 
and the 



The open season on the chase is 
about to begin. Robin Lane Fox 
remains bloodied but unbowed 



he gathering of 
the' harvest 
marks the start of 
our anniiai pur- 
suit of wildlife. 
Within a fortnight, it will be 
. open season across grass- 
land and hfllsjdes, from wen- 
fenced Virginia to the boar- 

- forests of the Ardennes. In 
‘ the village churches of 

Lower. Normandy, priests 
win be blessing the hounds 
ofthe local stag hunts on 
tfap. day of St Hubert,. patron 
saint of the chase. 

On America's east coast, 
clergymen" come into the 
fields to meet the hunt sub- 
scribers and offer a tradi- 
tional prayer for a successful 
seasam. may the fax be swift, 

' may hounds be itwn. 

InrBritain. this autumn, 
pbHtirians are being ashed 
. to khow ' better. In Novem- 
ber, yet another Private 
Member's : Bill will come 
v before parliament, attempt- 
ing to : ban the hunting of 
wild animals, the ancient 
Sport :«3f :kings. Once ag a in , 
the hunters are the hunted. 

The bill's sponsor, 34-year- 
old Sficfcael Foster, is tour- 
ing Britain to “consult opin- 
ion 'Vih. a campaign bus 
funded by. the Political Ani- 
malXbbby 

•- .Ha will receive no blessing 
. .from me. I have hunted far 
mdre -gbah 40 years. I. have 
.heeb present at the death of 
jnare fhan 1,000 foxes. I have 
tuna drag hunt - where rid- 
: ere follow an' artificial trail - 
and 1 know that it is not the 

- substitute, outsiders some- 
tianes .suggest. Like the 
-a^50djpec5ile ih the UK who 
foUow- ; the'314 bunts after- 

hares, deer and pesti- 
fetu&d mink, I have no sym- - 
-pe^^with the proposal that 
. I km a criminal. 

-Theorists identify two cen- 
tral issues. in political 
Ufa JOne 1 b the nature of a 
society's, constitution and 
' the other' Is which topics, 
under; that constitution, are 
agreed , fo.be: political. Fox- 
hnwtTrigr is a curious candl- 
. date for prime-time political 
interest Many people disap- 
prove, of it, just as I disap- 
prove of violent: videos or 
'mqtorraring. A few want, to 
ban, what they dislike; most 
people do not care so long as 
tha_ sport ..does hot involve 
torture." 

Those, who hunt mind very- 
much because they do not 
accept a case which misrep- 
resbnfe them and. threatens 
serious' unemployment : ; 

Independent surveys have 
established that £175ma 
year goes into; the rural 
economy- Trom field sports, 
that lS.SOO jobs , -depend 


directly on fox-hunting and 
another 45,000 on related 
field sports in general. 

Hunting’s presence on the 
political agenda has peculiar 
historical roots. In 1549. Old 
Labour tried to ban hunting 
as part of its crusade against 
the privileged symbols of 
pre-war social class. It failed 
and since then the sport has 
continued to widen its wiai 
appeal. It is hot for toffs 
only. The case against it has 
been revived now only 
because of the existence of 
pressure groups for animal 
rights. They have put heavy 
funding into an area previ- 
ously occupied by the strug- 
gling League Against Cruel 
Sports. 

One such group, the Politi- 
cal Animal Lobby, contrib- 
uted Elm to Labour’s elec- 
toral fund In the anticipation 
of drawing political blood. 
Its interventions on animal 
issues across the world, from 
Namibia to Canada, and its 
style of advertising, are 
deeply controversial. 

In Britain, its action crin- 


guage which would immedi- 
ately cost me my academic 
job anywhere in Britain. 

Sabotage was accompanied 
by propaganda, cuddly pro- 
fox advertising and demon- 
strations by female film- 
stars in sympathy with their 
fellow mammals. The imag- 
ery has made an impact on a 
new generation. 

I have sat on horseback in 
soaking rain on side roads 
while teenage girls have 
wept and swam at the sight 
of me. 1 have heard them 
double their foul language 
until a forthright woman 
farmer dismounted and 
silenced them. Many of the 
saboteurs admit to being 
paid for the day by other 
sources - yesterday, a Stri- 
king Miner, today the 
Hunted Fox. The teenagers’ 
hysteria is more complex, 
but it bears no relation to 
the realities of the sport We 
are not tearing a mild Bambi 
info pieces. 

You may wen disapprove 
of hunting wild animals with 
other animals, but please do 



stock of hoonds in the world, 
unable to believe that any 
country would want to make 
a national asset redundant 
When hounds are hunting, 
either they catch their fox 
and kill it instantly, biting it 
on the neck or spine, or they 
fail to catch it and leave it 
unwounded. 

Sometimes, a fox will be 
pursued underground by fox- 
terriers which mark its 
whereabouts. The earth is 
dug away and hunt staff 
then kill the fox with a 
licensed firearm. When dead, 
the fox is eaten by hounds, 
just as you or I tear a dead 
salmon in pieces or cut up 
lflmh chops. 



rides with a familiar shift 
between generations. Towns 
are the rnafn focus of most 
younger people's life- Per- 
sonal familiar ity with cruel 
mother nature is rare- Dou- 
ble think and double stan- 
dards abound. New Labour, 
new monarchy: is hunting 
really, in keeping with a 
changed age? 

In the early 1990s, I 
watched hunt, saboteurs in 
action. As the October dawn 
broke, 1 have watched these 
anfmal activists spray acid 
into the eyes of. unsuspect- 
ing foxhounds. I have waited 
patiently in fog-bound fields 
where I was present to hunt 
by the owner's invitation 
while scores of “antis” sur- 
rounded the perimeter and 
harassed my companions 
with sticks and abusive lan- 


not fell for the notion that 
mink or foxes are harmless 
and that hunters “tear the 
poor little things into 
pieces”. 

Foxes kill . indiscrimi- 
nately, and not just for food 
- as the owners eff chickens 
know only too well. 1 have 
seen wild mink decapitate 
prey which they have no 
intention of eating. Mink- 
hunting firs t taught me that 
mink now live in trees 
beside streams and rivers, a 
feet which I ford disconcert- 
ing when walking by water. 

Hunters themselves tear 
nothing to bits. Hounds, 
expertly, bred for centuries, 
pursue foxes; British packs 
and bloodlines are the envy 
of hunters everywhere. If 
hunting is banned, foreign- 
ers will buy up the finest 


We are not boiling foxes 
alive, like a good restau- 
rant’s lobsters. We are not 
hooking them and tugging 
them around on a line before 
rnahfrng than an the head, 
like millions of anglers in 
cold blood. Fox-hunting 
leaves no wounded foxes, 
unlike the alternatives of 
shooting them or snaring 
them. For this reason, the 
last two heads of the League 
Against Cruel Sports 
resigned because they 
became convinced that a ban 
on fox-hunting was not In 
the interest of foxes. 

Codes of practice govern 
the sport in Britain. In 1990, 
much publicity was given to 
an "anti’s" video of the 
huntsman of the Quoin hunt 
throwing a live fox to his 
hrnrarte , This lapse was con- 


demned by. fox-hunters as 
strictly against their rules 
and the Masters of the 
Quom resigned. It is no 
more a reason for banning 
the entire sport than cases of 
insider dealing in merchant 
banks are grounds for clos- 
ing down the London stock- 
market 

In France, there is no pres- 
sure on hunting and the 
sport continues as it has for 
centuries. Stag-hunting is 
mainly practised by a rich 
and exclusive minority who 
hunt in private forests. 
Social exclusivity, many of 
their masters believe, has 
kept the sport from becom- 
ing an issue. 

In America, hunting has a 
wider reference, Including 
the pioneering right to shoot 
wildlife on sight and the 
accompanying post-revolu- 
tionary right of private citi- 
zens to bear arms. Hie grand 
fox-hunts on the East Coast 
are seeing subscribers soar 
in number with the recent 
rise on Wall Street. The 
sport spans social classes. In 
North Carolina. Foxhunters’ 
Paradise is the name of a 
steep mountain on the Blue 
Ridge where rednecks camp 
out for the night and drink 
heavily while listening to 
their hounds chasing foxes 
through the thickets. The 
British regulator, the Mas- 
ters of Foxhounds Associa- 
tion, would immediately 
oppose this free sport. On 
public television in the Caro- 
lines. viewers enjoy weekly 
Outdoor programmes, which 
tell them exactly how to 
shoot a turkey, trap a squir- 
rel track a fox and blast a 
hole in a deer. Local univer- 
sities are among the. spon- 
sors of the network. 

In Britain, the Provost of 
King's College, Cambridge, 
applied his scientific mind at 
the request of the National 
Trust and assessed samples 
of blood taken from hunted 
deer on Exmoor. He con- 
cluded that the samples indi- 
cated an unexpected and 
unacceptable level of stress. 
The validity of the samples 
continues to be contested 
and the case is far from 
closed. 

In response, the Trust 
voted hastily to ban stag- 


hunting on its land, only to 
find that the ban has been 
referred for consideration by 
tiie courts. Perhaps the Pro- 
vost should now test blood 
samples from his King’s Col- 
lege undergraduates in the 
week before their exams and 
then decide if Cambridge 
degrees are legitimate. I 
asked the Masters of 
France’s leading deertmnts if 
this report was proving awk- 
ward for their sport across 
the Channel. They assured 
me that nobody in France 
has taken the least notice. 

As a good intellectual. I 
used to think that it made a 
serious difference whether 
animals could think. Think- 
ing, great philosophers 
argued, pre-supposes lan- 
guage; in Oxford in the 
1960s. you could have heard 
the late Professor Gilbert 
Ryle expounding the view 
that thought without lan- 
guage was a conceptual con- 
fusion. The argument has 
Shifted and animfll - thinlring 
is back in fashion. But as the 
philosopher Jeremy Ben- 
tham had long recognised, 
the issue is not whether 
hunted animals think but 
whether they suffer. 

How can we be sure? Ani- 
mal scientists have devised 
experiments to prove the 
point and I accept that mam- 
mals, at least, do suffer. 

If a mammal’s suffering is 
wilfully prolonged, then it is 
not to my taste. Fox-hunting 
does not resemble deer-hunt- 
ing and foxes’ behaviour on 
the few long chases is self- 
evidently not so stressed. 
The question of fox-suffering 
is far from settled. Mean- 
while, those who oppose fox- 
hunting cannot honestly iso- 
late it from other types of 
sport which manifestly pro- 
long pain. Fishing, in expert 
scientists' view, certainly 
causes prolonged suffering 
to “cold-blooded" fish. Shoot- 
ing spatters the countryside 
with wounded victims. But 
the supreme savages are 
domestic cats. 

I help to keep hounds in 
order to pursue and kill 
foxes which have to be con- 
trolled. Owners of cats keep 
animals which accounted for 
82m wild birds last year 
alone. Unlike my fox-hounds, 


they catch their prey, a 
harmless robin or goldfinch, 
and play with it. carry it 
around half-dead, and look 
on while it makes sounds 
which anyone would in- 
terpret as distress or terror. 

An honest case is a con- 
sistent case. If we are going 
to set about the dean, quick 
killing in fox-hunting, we 
ought to set about the lesser 
savagery of our darling pus- 
sy-cats. For centuries, they 
themselves were indefensi- 
bly tortured. They were 
lobbed on to French bonfires 
and thrown at village idiots 
and husbands whose wives 
had run off with another 
man. Nonetheless, cats were 
getting away with hunting 
habits in nature which 


would tnakp the Mas ter of 
the Quom look like a worker 
for moral rearmament 

Where do we go from 
here? Foster’s anti-hunting 
bill will surely fell Its main 
effect has been to provoke a 
new sympathy for the coun- 
try-man’s case. The modem 
sport is no longer the feudal 
sport of the upper classes. It 
is not an unregulated sav- 
agery. It does not leave suf- 
fering victims. The right 
answer is to leave the deri- 
sion whether to ban it or 
allow it to individual land- 
owners throughout the coun- 
try. 

New Labour may mean 
New Britain, but the old pur- 
suit of the uneatable is far 
from becoming unspeakable. 
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'The use of firearms is the single 
most clear link to the death rate 
from violence in the US. ’ 
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Nature of Things 

An ill wind? 

' With hindsight, 10 years on, the 
dramatic events of October 1987 
appear almost benign. ' 
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The Nature of Things / Clive Cookson 


Making sense of an ill wind 


O ctober 1987 seemed a 
black month indeed to 
many people in south- 
east England. The 
region's worst storm for 280 
years devastated homes, gardens 
and entire landscapes - felling 
iam trees and leading to more 
than Elbn worth of insurance 
claims. Then, four days later, the 
City experienced the sharpest 
stock market crash since 1929. 

With hindsight, 10 years on, 
these dramatic events appear 
almost benign. The share price 
collapse of a little over 20 per 
cent now looks like a necessary 
shake-out before a sustained rise 
that saw the FTSE iqo index 
more than double during the 
1990s. And the Great Storm of 
"87 has cleared away overgrown 
trees, opened qp landscapes and 
stimulated plant growth. 

Even the Meteorological Office, 

whose reputation was severely 
damaged by its failure to warn 
people about the storm, is mak- 
ing the most of the anniversary. 
It has put out a press pack, catal- 
oguing the improvements made 
to its forecasting techniques and 


communications policy as a 
direct result of that failure. 

“The storm struck at the heart 
of our morale," says Andy Yeat- 
man the Met Office press man- 
ager. “Even today the media uses 
it as a benchmark when the 
slightest thing- goes wrong with 
a weather forecast." Michael 
Fish, the BBC weatherman who 
assured viewers on the eve of the 
storm that no hurricane was on 
its way, has lived bravely with 
replays of his unfortunate words 
for the past 10 years. 

What happened on the night of 
October 15-16 1987, was that a 
depression (area of low pressure) 
deepened rapidly in the Bay of 
Biscay and moved north-east- 
wards. Met Office forecasters 
expected it to move along the 
English Channel, giving nothing 
worse than gales on the main- 
land. In the event, the storm 
intensified and changed to a 
more northerly track across 
south-east England. The Met 
Office did not issue a “flash" 
warning of severe gales until 
1 . 20 pm. by which time the wind 
was already blowing at hurri- 


cane force along the south coast. 

The storm - the Met Office 
still refuses, for technical and 
psychological reasons, to call it a 
hurricane - broke several 
records. Its gusts of more than 
1 OOmph were the most violent 
recorded in inland parts of 
south-east England. The winds 
were fuelled hy spectacular 
changes in temperature and 
pressure. As warm, moist air 
swept northward, the tempera- 
ture rose from 9°C to 16°C within 
a few minutes; and the pressure 
rise after the storm's passage - 
25 millibars in three hours - was 
unprecedented. 

The government launched an 
independent inquiry into the 
forecasting failure and the Met 
Office held its own inquest. 
Actions taken since to improve 
matters include: 

□ Better and faster alerts 
through the new National Severe 
Weather Warning Service. All 
emergency service control rooms 
and local authority emergency 
planning officers can be alerted 
within 30 minutes. 

□ Greater computer power. Pro- 


cessing speed has increased from 
300m calculations per second on 
the Cyber 205 in use in 1987 to 
80bn calculations per second os 
the Cray T3E supercomputer cur- 
rently being introduced. 

□ Better observations. The Met 
Office says a critical factor was a 
lack of observations to give the 
actual position of the onrnshing 
storm: only one buoy was 
moored in the Atlantic 
south-west of England. Today 
there are seven such buoys, mon- 
itoring waves, temperature, pres- 
sure. wind and humidity. 

in addition, during the 1990s, 
19 commercial aircraft have been 
fitted with instruments to record 
weather conditions over parts of 
the world such as the Atlantic 
Ocean, where data is sparse. 
Weather satellite observations 
are improving rapidly. And 
weather stations and radar on 
land have been upgraded. 

The Met Office maintains that 
these measures have led to a 
marked improvement in both die 
short and tong-term forecasting 
of damaging weather such as 
storms, blizzards and floods. 


Meanwhile, the National Trust, 
chief custodian of the English 
landscape, is looking deter- 
minedly on the bright side. 
"There is now widespread opin- 
ion that the storm brought con- 
siderable benefits,” says David 
Bussell, head of forestry. "Exten- 
sive natural regeneration, cou- 
pled with replanting, will create 
a more natural woodland in the 
future. New vistas have been cre- 
ated, and the great gaps the' 
storm created in the tree canopy 
have allowed wild flowers to 
flourish.” (My colleague, Robin 
Lane Fox, will be writing more 
about the storm’s bcrticHitnral 
aftermath in the Weekend FT 
next month.) 

The storm also enabled the 
trust and other landowners to 
recreate ancient grassland and 
heathl and habitats, which are 
now rare in southern England. 
Such action would have caused a 
public outcry if the trust had 
tried to do it by. felling trees. 

So It’s an ill wind . . . Bat the 
residents of south-east Bug! and 
would rather not repeat the blow 
for another 280 years. 



e sat at a 
table in the 
garden near 
the vines. 
The bottle 
was uncorked, its contents 
poured into large, long 
stemmed glasses. 

“So. what do you think ?" 
said Dave McGrath. “A bit 
like a good Castrol or Duck- 
hams oil?" 

In fact, the white wine was 
very pleasant. Unusual cer- 
tainly. A nutty nose with a 
spicey after-taste. A hint of 
Alsace with a touch of the 
Loire. 

Dave and Pat McGrath are 
Ireland's only full-time vig* 
nerons or vine growers. 
Their vineyard, outside the 
small village of Cappoquin 
in County Waterford, nestles 
beneath the gentle slopes of 
the Knockmealdown hills, a 
short distance from the Irish 
Sea. The area is renowned 
for its mild climate. 

We had another large 
glass. Life unproved. The 
wine, called Fionghort fa 
Gaelic word meaning wine 
field), is 12 per cent proof. 

“We have become used to 
all the jokes about running a 
vineyard in Ireland." says 
Pat McGrath. "When we 
started eight years ago 
people thought we were 
mad. They were probably 
right. 

“Yet we are now produc- 
ing and selling a decent 
wine. The other day a coach 
full of French people, includ- 
ing some viticulteurs. came 
for a tasting. They were full 
of praise. The cellar master 
of Munun Champagne came 
and was complimentary. We 
wouldn't want to do any- 
thing else." 

The McGraths stumbled 
on the wine-making business 
by chance. After working in 
London for some years they 
decided, in 1979, to emigrate 
to Canada. Before leaving, 
they visited Dave McGrath's 
family home near Cappoquin 
and saw a cottage for sale. 

"That changed our lives. 
We put down a deposit of I£5 
for the cottage and its IV* 
acres, and then went back to 
London to scrape the pur- 
chase price of IE7.500 
together and return here,” 
says Pat McGrath. 40. "We 
□ever made it to Canada." 

When Dave McGrath's 
local plumbing business got 
into financial difficulties in 



Minding Your Own Business 


A nose for the good life 


The McGraths went back to their Irish roots and planted a vineyard. Kleran Cooke reports 



Pat and Dave McGrath: “When we stated eight years ago people thought we were mad. They wwt probably right* 


1989, the couple, now with 
two young children, had to 
find another means of mak- 
ing a living. Pat McGrath 
had been winning competi- 
tions all over Ireland with 
her home-made hedgerow 
wines. “I learned mostly 
from books and experiment- 
ing. After a while it was 
embarrassing. Competition 
organisers would ask me not 
to enter and give someone 
else a chance." 

The McGraths investigated 


planting vines on their lan d. 
They visited vineyards in 
England, in particular the 
Westfield vineyard, near 
Hastings in Sussex. West- 
field's vigneron. David Carr 
Taylor, introduced the 
McGraths to the Geisenheim 
wine research institute in 
Germany. 

The Geisenheim examined 
soil samples and evaluated 
climate conditions. Carr Tay- 
lor recommended planting 
Schoenburger vines, the 


fruit of a so-called designer 
vine created in the early 
1970s. 

“Though our vines and 
those in many English vine- 
yards are the same variety, 
the wine we produce is very 
different." says Pat McGrath. 
“That's what makes the 
whole business so interest- 
ing." 

The McGraths planted 
their first 500 vines in 1989. 
“They cost us I£2,000 " says 
Dave, 38. “We were taking a 


real financial gamble. We 
had very little capital Local 
credit unions were helpful, 
but we were determined not 
to accumulate big debts. For 
two months we survived on 
pancakes. The house was in 
a terrible state. We had to 
wear wellingtons to get out 
of bed- The locals called us 
the mad McGraths." 

The couple hope to pro- 
duce about 20,000 bottles of 
wine this year. Those 
include various fruit or 


“made wines” such as straw- 
berry, apple and blackcur- 
rant The fruit ingredients 
are either grown by the 
McGraths or purchased 
locally. Nearly 4,000 vines 
are now planted at two 
sites. 

During the summer, the 
McGraths employ two or 
three students. AH wine is 
sold on the premises. Prices 
are reasona b le - between I£5 
and I£6 a bottle, though the 
prized 1992 vintage, the first 


to be produced, is" more 
expensive, carrying a pre- 
mium for age. 

The McGraths' ambitions 
are limited. By 2000 they 
hope to be producing 35,000 
bottles a year, giving an 
annual turnover of I£175,000. 

They want to keep life as 
simple as possible. "We are 
under pressure to sell to 
shops and restaurants but 
we don’t really see the point 
of expanding too much.” 
says Pat "It would mean all 


sorts of marketing, transport 
and staff problems. If restau- 
rants want our wine, then 
they come here- We are 
happy as we are." 

Costs are kept down 
through a neighbourhood 
bottle collection system. 
“The whole idea of making 
and selling wine is com- 
pletely new in Ireland," says 
Dave. “The Irish government 
has no category for wine 
making. Instead, we are 
listed as sweet makers." 

The McGraths have been 
battling with the Irish gov- 
ernment over the high levels 
of duty they have to pay. 
Duty of more than I£2 is lev- 
ied on every litre bottle, plus 
21 per cent VAT. The equiva- 
lent duty in Britain is £1.70. 
in France 3p and in Italy and 
Germany nil. But so far the 
McGraths' pleas to the 
authorities in Dublin have 
fallen on deaf ears. 

The couple have 
unearthed evidence suggest- 
ing vines were planted in the 
Cappoquin area in the mid- 
18th century. In the Dublin 
Penny Journal of 1832, small- 
holders were advised to 
plant vines in the region to 
increase their incomes. 

A constant stream of visi- 
tors arrives at the vineyard. 
"They come in and taste and 
most of them buy." says 
Dave. “The Irish are getting 
more knowledgeable about 
wine. The French and Ger- 
mans are appreciative. 
Americans drink but never 
buy. The Australians are the 
most difficult. They think 
they have the best wine in 
the world." 

To supplement their 
income, the McGraths have 
started selling Fionghort 
T-shirts, which they buy in 
bulk already printed from a 
local supplier at I£4 each and 
sell at I£&50. 

Recently a coach carrying 
a party of Dublin pensioners 
broke down outside. The 
McGraths invited everybody 
in. “We didn’t have anything 
to give tbem but wine. 
Within a short time they 
were all drinking away a nd 
looking a lot more sprightly. 
One 80-year-old said the only 
thing wrong with the wine 
was that it was not served in 
pint glasses." 

■ The Vineyard. Nr Cappo- 
Quin, County Waterford, 
Ireland. Tel: 00353-5&S4283. 
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ACROSS 

l, 5 Blimp's fury after law- 
yers go to dance with noth- 
ing on (7,7) 

9 Refuse to go on holiday 
with a student ;5) 

10 I supply wardrobes: I’m to 
turn back into a barrowboy 

11 Galt's work in relation to 
conserving the Scottish 
canal scene (5.4) 

12 A swinger, perhaps, from 
Munich in Germany (5) 

13 A dram with other things, 
and that’s all (5> 

15 Fuzzy bee enters fuzzy 
American fruit (9) 

28 Shooting' is effective for cel- 
ebration (9) 

19 It's bent on a bender (5) 

21 See copper taking French 
gentleman for deputy (5) 

23 Cook general? (9) 

25 C-oast where characters feel 
put out (9) 

26 Assault with an eye (5) 

27 White note, as expected (7) 

28 Chinatown, sick, needs doc- 
tor to start with (71 


DOWN 

1 Fetched by telecommunica- 
tors with harsh heart (7) 

Solution 9,-183 
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2 The thinking man's Mirror? 
(9) 

3 Apportion everything from 
Genesis to M a lach i (5) 

4 I relax with cub wielding 
sword (9) 

5 Encore for performing 
beast (5) 

6 A pound a month for mid- 
dle manager in drag? 
Absurd? (9) 

7 Heavenly hunter or num- 
ber one climber (5) 

8 Growth area in North Sur- 
rey. possibly (7) 

14 Fine fabric for one who 
owes a thousand that's put 
out to grass (-L5) 

16 The Jury is still oat when 
pressure is low (9) 

17 Outlaw gettin’ dressed, 
with gown too no doubt 

(5.4) 

18 Surface cooler attached to 

screen (W) 

20 Finger end and top of 
knuckle in woman's hand 
(7) 

22 Box tc body (5) 

23 Bell ringing for Charles 
and Gwyn? (5> 

24 Rush hour Starts and tea's 
Spoilt (5) 

Solution 9,473 
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Knowing that an event 
features “specially selected 
hands" can be a mixed bless- 
ing, especially if you are 
being kibitzed by a phalanx 
of students eager, one sus- 
pects - like some who attend 
air-shows or motorsports - 
to witness the spectacular 
crash... 
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¥ J 1 0 52 
4 Q 84 
4 AK.Q103 
W E 

4KQJ104 4 9862 
VK6 ?93 

♦ A J9 4 7632 

4 972 4 854 

S 

4 753 
¥ A Q 874 
♦ K I 05 
4 J6 

North East South West 
1C NB XH IS 

3S NB 4H 

North’s 3S cue-bid showed 
four card support for hearts, 
first round control in spades, 
and mild slam ambitions! 
South demurred, and bid 
game. 

I led K*. Declarer won 
with dummy's A4, and ran 
JV to my K4. Immediately, 
the key moment has arrived. 
Assuming that this Is declar- 
er’s last trump loser, dum- 


my’s long clubs can be used 
for discards. So, we most 
cash any diamond winners 
now. The question is, bow 
many diamonds? 

If we were playing rubber 
bridge or teams, I would try 
to defeat the contract by 
leading J4- If partner holds 
K4 we can pick up three 
tricks, even if declarer holds 
104 . However, we are 
playing duplicate pairs, so if 
A4 is oar only trick. I mast 
not risk gifting another over- 
trick by underieading it. 
Does the chap who set the 
hands realise the dilemma 
he has posed? 

The real question, how- 
ever, is does partner hold 
K4? We play suit-preference 
signals when following to 
trumps, to indicate where 
our outside strength lies. 
When jy was led. partner 
played 34 - the lowest possi- 
ble card. To ask for a dia- 
mond, he would {day a high 
trump; for a club, a low 
trump - spades can be 
ignored. Assuming then, 
that he has a choice, 3f 
must deny any interest in 
diamonds, I cash A4, and 
the declarer claims the rest. 
A good duplicate hand, and a 
fine result for us, because 
some East-West pairs never 
scored their A4. 

Paul Mendelson 


Anatoly Karpov's struggle 
against Chinese juniors in 
the Beijing exhibition 
reported here two weeks 
ago was put into pers- 
pective a few days later 
when Garry Kasparov vis- 
ited Buenos Aires for a dou- 
ble round clock match 
against the Argentine Olym- 
piad team. 

While Karpov actually lost 
to China under -21 by 2&3V* 
in a second m«fa»h his rival 
world champion was in sov- 
ereign form, defeating oppo- 
nents, who were mostly 2500- 
rated grandmasters, by an 
impressive 814-3%. 

The message from these 
events seems to be that Kar- 
pov Ss on the slide, while 
Kasparov has shrugged off 
his loss to the super-com- 
puter Deep Blue as if it 
never happened (Kasparov v 
RicardD- 

1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 
4 Nxd4 m 5 Nc3 a6 The 
Najdorf Sicilian is a Kaspa- 
rov favourite, so to play it 
against him is either shrewd 
or reckless. 

6 Be3 e5 7<Nb3 Be7 8 f3 
Bee 9 Q02 (H) 10 0-0-0 05 11 
g4 b4 12 Na4 d5 This the- 
matic advance fails to 
some dark square tactics, 
hut 12. . . Nbd? 13 g5 is pas- 
sive while Nc6 allows 13 
Nb6. 

13 Bc5! d4 14 Qxb4 Ncfi 15 


Bxe7 Qe8 16 Qa3 Nxe7 ; 
Nbc5 Ng6 18 c3 White 
extra pawn counts for mo; 
than Black's vague threa 
to the WK. Nd7 17 cxd4 esc 
18 Kbl Nxc5 19 Nxc5 Qcfi S 
Nxe6 CseG 21 Rxd4 Ne5 5 
Be2 Rac8 23 Rd2 Rf7 S 
Qxa6 Nxf3 A last try, hoplz 
for 25 Qxc6? Nxd2+ 25 Rdfi 


Chess No 1198 
Black mates in nir> 
moves, against any defenci 
Today’s puzzle was offers 
as a speed test to a con 
puter, which cracked it i 
five seconds. 

The human eye is slowe: 
hut plenty of masters an 
experts would reckon t 
break the 30-second barrie 



in knocking out tl 
white ki ng . How do you coi 
pare? 

Solution, Bade Page 

Leonard Bardei 
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Joe Rogaly 


I n comes this week's news 
tram : Los Angeles. We 
should be - sitting bolt 
uprig ht, every sense alert. 
The city's police department has 
.added 600 M-16 rifles to Its 
armoury. It says it needs to 
: increase firepower • against 
■heavfly-anned , suspects!- “Never, : 
>vpr, again' do I -want in see offi- 
. cere - .-• - outgunned," * runs the 
'soundbite from Pete Wilson. - 
The governor of . California 
,^tihns reminded voters of what 
they had seen on television In 
February -;a shootout between 
police and -two villains who had 
raided 'a bank in North HoSy- 
■wbodL One carried a fuDy auto- 
matic AK47-type rifle with 
armour-piercing ammunition. 
The other held an Mistype rifle. 
At a clear disadvantage, the 
LAPD officers ran to a nearby 
gun . shop. The storekeeper 


Why Americans are in the firing line 

The homicide rate may be falling, but the country's internal arms race is escalating 


obliged with the necessary hard- 
ware. Both suspects were killed. 
' To many outsiders this is an 
everyday tale of life and death in 
. the US. Put it in a film script and 
Quentin Tarantino would hardly 
give it a second, glance. Others 
might shrug. and remark that 
violent crime is falling so why 
get excited? 

The pan about less mayhem is 
certainly true. The better-news 
graph is how five years long. The 
key indicator, the number of 
homicides, is leading the way. 
We may guess why. In the big 
cities more police patrol the 
streets. Their tactics are forceful. 
Congress has imposed a five-day 
wait before anyone can buy a 
hand gun. The population is age- 
ing. Who knows? * 

The big question is: why are 
there. so many more murders in 
America than in any other devel- 


oped country? The recent decline 
in slaughters can have made 
only a slight difference. On the 
sheets of grisly statistics, the US 
performance is by so great a 
margin the worst that it would 
take a generation for homicides 
to approach the levels recorded 
In gentler democracies. 

We are reminded of this in a 
new book, Crime Is Not the Prob- 
lem, published by Oxford Univer-" 
srty Press. The authors, Franklin 
E. Zimring and Gordon Hawkins, 
want the focus of public debate 
shifted from crime in general to 
lethal violence in particular. As 
countries have become richer 
there has been more to steal and 
more has been stolen. This is 
true of many places around the 
globe. What makes American 
cities different is the body count 

Take Sydney and Los Angeles, 
both on Pacific coasts, both with 


1992 populations of around 3.6m. 
The number of thefts in the Aus- 
tralian metropolis is three- 
quarters of the volume reported 
in the hub of southern Calif- 
ornia. Burglary is a tenth higher. 
Bring force or the threat of it 
into the equation and the pecu- 
liarly American tragedy is mani- 
fest, Robberies - stick-ups - 
occur eight times more often in 
LA than in Sydney. The figure 
for murder is 20 times higher. 

Again, a dwelling or workplace 
is twice as likely to be burgled in 
London as In New York City. 
But the risk of being held up and 
robbed is higher, and 70 times 
more deadly, in the US. In 1992, 
robbers murdered five victims in 
London. 357 in New York. The 
authors demonstrate that the 
level of crimes against property 
is more car less the same in the 
US as in most comparable coun- 


tries. Why worry? Insurance cov- 
ers the cost 

Homicide is another story. Zh 
1990 the kill-rate per 100,000 pop- 
ulation in the US was 9.4. In 
Italy, the next-worst in a list of 
the seven major industrialised 
countries, it was 2.6. Take a list 
that includes 20 developing coun- 
tries. On this, the US is less mur- 
derous than Mexico, Brazil. Col- 
ombia, or Ecuador, but endures a 
worse homicide rate than Zim- 
babwe and Venezuela. 

This wild-west streak runs 
through all American society, 
not its black population alone. 
True, there are proportionately 
more black victims, and killers, 
than in other e thni c groups. A 
black man Is 20 times more 
likely to be murdered than a 
white woman. The black arrest 
rate for murder is eight times its 
white counterpart. Before you 


draw any race theories from 
such numbers, consider one 
mare set, based on a necessarily 
artificial exercise. 

Strip out black offenders from 
the figures. The US homicide 
rate falls from 9.2 to 4.8 per 
100,000 population. That is still 
twice as high as the undiluted 
ratio for Italy, and exceeds the 
*L3 recorded in Northern Ireland 
in 1993. 

If ethnicity is not the reason, 
neither is the depiction of vio- 
lence in films. Tim case a gnmgt- 
mass murder on screen is 
improvable by any rigorous sci- 
entific method, although I sus- 
pect that if you can sell soap on 
TV you can sell violence. Nor 
does the arg ument close with the 
utterance of the word ‘‘drugs'’. In 
1992, there were 60 drug-related 
homicides in Los Angeles for 
every one in Sydney. US society 


would be extraordinarily lethal 
even without the drugs trade. 

There are fewer qualifications 
about guns. Some Americans say 
that having one or two rifles or 
pistols in the home keeps bur- 
glars away. But the authors 
show that the use of firearms in 
assault and robbery is the single 
most clear link to the death rate 
from violence in the US. It is not 
the only one. Yet cut the figures 
how you will, the argument 
remains. Guns kill people. 

We Europeans may repeat this 
as often as we please, but we 
cannot persuade the US to dis- 
arm its own citizens. Perhaps it 
is a matter of culture, something 
immutable except over a long 
slow-moving period of time. 
Meanwhile, the LAPD and its 
counterparts in other cities will 
continue to escalate America’s 
internal arms race. 
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"-y serotonin 
levels were 
low as I 
arrived at 
The Con- 
- naught for lunch with Oliver 
r.viJames.’ 

-vl had jukt been reading the 
clinical psychologist’s new 
. . : .book/Britom on the Couch. I 
r * : had . also watched him on 
;■ :/■ folly, listened to bhn on the 
-;-ttedto,“and seed, endless 

• (newspaper articles. 

( Thus . ■--1 . was - -well 
'acquainted with his theory 
••'.'that, we, fn Britain are far 
v " more - miserable than we 
were in the; 1860 s; and as a 
result was feeling pretty mis- 
erablemyseft. And miserable 
people, as he tells us in the 

- -hook, lack a vital chemical 

• In the brain called serotonin, 
with the result that, we 
.h'ecome aggressive, 

, depressed and compuMva. 

Howeyer, as I waited in 
-tfie gOi and mirrored dining 
. room, thick Titles na pkin rin 
my lap,' and watched the taxi- 
coaled wait er s bringing deli- 
cades to nearby diners, my 
■' .serotonin levels started to 
' L rise. I was glad be had cho» 
sen this old-fashioned May- 
fair. hotel' It was the perfect 
place to attack the dubious 
idea, that; everything has 
deteriorated ar the pest four 
decades; af^TTte'Connangbt- 

- -nothing' has changed since -- 
the. 1520s at least. 

• . Presently, I was joined by 
.- ■ nay guest, a thin , man in a 
' ■- drab tweed suit He, too, 

seemed cheered by ; the 
thought of a good lunch. 

•. ; “The. food here is absolutely 
' gpfasmacking!. 

'' ;;_“Does it matter what 1 . 
. have?" he askedr casting 
•adde the relatively afford- 
1 able set price menu. “They 

• have fantastically good 
•:• smoked saimnp. And I think 
‘ • Th have the Sole Jubilee - it 
” .says it was created for Her 

• Majesty the Queen." 

Thus we were an the sub- 
ject' of royalty, one upon 

- which' he had been much 
; r quoted during the previous 

fore weeks. According to my 

• guest, the death of Princess 
. . Diana had simply proved his 
/'point: the thousands of 

women who signed condo- 
■ lencebooks were seeking an 
. " onfletfor their own unhappi- 


■-■atwr.' 

OSver James: *Msery malms us work harder and consume more, which drives the market harder, which makes us still more miserable' 


Lunch with the FT 


, -" James is hot in the main- 
stream over Diana. He dares 
; question what everyone else 
i agrees jan: that she was gor- 
_ -gains looking. 

-■-^Tn : latter, years I did not 
flnd-her at all attractive 
; ;lrt3jskaiiy,“ he said, pulling 
r;i^iwh(‘.the corners ■ of . his 
: imqptfr'Tler hair was appall- 
- hjgJ Tf looked like Woman at 
n&A anri a lot of . her doth- 
‘■.infe^was: pretty repulsive." I 
'gfaheeifat his lank hair and 
j sahf nothing; ' 

.!• /Moreover he’ doubts if her 
-:deathwas historically impor- 
' ' te n#. “It wa^anattempt by 
the papers -■ who frankly 
; (dbcWld Jknow better - to pre- 
■ (tend that it is all ' signifi cant. . 
--^o say; that tins is the end of 
; (the stiff upper Bp Js ridicu- 


put misery at 
top of the menu 

Lucy Kellaway meets Oliver James, who knows why things ain't what they used to be 


He glanced at our grey- 
;suited fallow diners. “1 don’t 
see,£bie styr UK>er Bp droop- 
. fog much ~itnmd here. And 
: the idea that, it is the end . of 

- ..thjp .'monarchy^ • is; rubbish," 
he weht on?' ^“Monarchists 
-witi^TSocai jstart saying that 
this is flxe best thing that 
coitid have happened - in 
that the, loosest of loose can- 
mom.has been put away." 

v But.-what about all these 
sq® 6 sedly unhappy people, 

- I- asked, having' had my fiD 
' of Diana. Surely people were 
' ju&tas -unhappy, in the 1950 s 
: .batm -those days _they -didn't 

"HoW.' m an y of “your 
fid ends "are - divorced?” he 


- 1 • -Lots, 1 said, but that is not 

- /Aod bow many drink too 

.'■ffiiaar ;; . 

( Ditto, I ' said, • watching a 
^waiferarvehis salmon, and 
-wis hing that I bad made the 


same*, choice. -- James 
informed me that men and 
women have never got an so 
badly, that society sets our 
expectations unreasonably 
hi gh, and that we are left 
disappointed, with- addic- 
tions,. eating disorders, 
divorce and unhappiness 
everywhere., 

I . started to protest but he 

inteEruP 1 ®® 1 - 

He said 
Diaha^s death 
proved that 
women were 
seeking an 
outlet for 
their own 
unhappiness 

“I understand what, you 
are saying. Your subjective 
experience does not accord 
with this book. Maybe 
because you - as a mental l y 
healthy person - live in a 
bubble of positive illusion, 
therefore you prefer to clas- 
sify yourself and your social 
world as normal." 

What made him think I 
was mentally healthy,.I won- 
dered. We had known each 
other for less titan half an 


. about me living in a bubble? 

T appreciate your desire 
not to think of your friends 
as screwed up,” he went on, 
“but rm afraid that the evi- 
dence is to the contrary.” 

This was getting us 
nowhere. According to him, 
we are stack in a vicious cir- 
. cle in . which capitalism 
makes ns miserable. And 
that misery makes us work 
harder, and consume more, 
which drives the market 
harder, which in turn tnatps 
us stfil.mare miserable. 

But people don't just con- 
sume because; they are 
unhappy, I persisted. Look at 
ns, I said. This lunch is the 
- brig ht of consumption, but 
misery doesn't come into it. 

“Well," he said, reluctant 
even to concede so much, T 
would predict that a signifi- 
cant. proportion of diners 
here are regulars, very hard- 
driving, competitive people, 
who probably feel quite sub- 
ordinated or threatened by 
life and who greatly enjoy 
the oleaginous waiters.’’ 

Was he really, seriously , 
trying to . tell me that if we 
were jail happier, then the 
Connaught would be suffer- 
ing hard times? 

; He shrugged. “Sure. 
Yeah.” - . 

Three waiters arrived with 
a trolley, from which was 
served his Sole Jubilee, a 
lovely little pastry parceL 


hour. And how dare be talk "That looks magnificent! A 


royal crest on the top!" He 
gave a gleeful laugh. 

Would he consider himself 
a high serotonin individual, I 
asked, changing tack a bit 

“Ah well, um, er," he said, 
as if he had never given the 
matter any thought “I cer- 
tainly wasn't during my 20s 
and 30s, After leaving school 
(Eton) I spent my year off 
working on a building site 
and then setting up a play 
scheme - instead of doing 
what everyone else did 
which was getting stoned 
and laid in the US. I was 
holier than thou and 
thought I was George 
Orwell I wasn’t very happy 
at alL In my 3fls I had ME, 
which I'm sure is a low sero- 
tonin problem." 

Now, apparently, in his 
mid-40s, his serotonin levels 
are just fine. 

From somewhere in his 
pocket his mobile . phone 
rang. “Oh God!" he said. 
“This is embarrassing. I 
don’t know how to turn it 
off.” He fumbled while' the 
waiter, who was clearing our 
plates, politely pretended not 
to notice. 

Tm quite happy to avoid 
a pudding and go straight to 
the coffee, and a cigar," be 
said once the phone was 
silenced. “Do you have a 
cig ar box?" 

A box was brought and he 
poked around in it for some 
time looking for the perfect 


cigar. Once this was lit - an 
in terminable performance - 
1 asked him about his other 
job as a TV shrink. 

Barber this year he held a 
series of TV interviews with 
celebrities, the most notable 
achievement’ of which was 
squeezing a tear out of 
tough-guy Pete: Mandelson, 
the Labour government's 
minister without portfolio. 

‘My 

programmes 
show the link 
between 
childhood 
experience 
and adult 
personality* 

Why, I asked, do people 
agree to reveal themselves in 
public, and how does he per- 
suade them that it is a good 
idea? 

“I have a friend who goes 
around astring every woman 
he meets to sleep with him. 
He gets a remarkably -high 
strike rate, about one in 10. 
This is very similar to that 
Usually it's that they have 
something - either them- 
selves or a product - they 
want to advertise.” 


This lighter tone did not 
last the next minute he was 
solemnly telling me that not 
only had most of his guests 
learnt something about 
themselves, but viewers had 
learnt something too. 

“My programmes have a 
didactic purpose behind 
them, which is to show the 
link between childhood expe- 
rience and adult personahty. 
Voyeurism may be the con- 
scious reason that people 
watch; but the real reason is 
that they want to under- 
stand how their own child- 
hood affected them." 

Absolute tosh, I said. 
Surely everyone just wanted 
to see Mandelson cry. 

“1 must have a pee," be 
announced suddenly. Wait- 
ers rushed to move the table. 

When he got back we had 
both forgotten what we were 
saying. But it didn't matter. 
We could have talked for- 
ever and neither of us would 
have budged an inch. His 
cigar was almost finished 
and I had settled the bill - 
£106.15 for two courses with- 
out wine. As we prepared to 
leave 1 told him to look out 
for this article in the Week- 
end FT. 

“1 have never read the FT 
in my life" he said. “I can’t 
understand it" For one brief 
moment the boot was on the 
other foot It was my turn to 
tell him that he was living in 
a bubble. 


Don’t you wish there 
was one magazine 
where you could find 
the best reading from 
the best publications 
in the wo^ld? 

r o \ \ \ 
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Political 
pens set 
to publish 
- and be 
damned 

Vanity, vanity, ail is not entirely 
vanity. Liam Halligan reports on 
an increase in novel ambitions 


I n the British parlia- 
mentary library, there 
is a small corner of lit- 
erary vanity. Each 
year, after the summer 
recess, another volume or 
two is added to the collec- 
tion of books - some thril- 
lers. some sultry, some 
attempts at humour - writ- 
ten by politicians. 

The librarians should be 
warned. The change of gov- 
ernment has prompted more 
than the usual number to 
turn their hands to writing. 
New Labour. New Books. 

But among the first-timers 
is Aim Widdecombe. a 
doughty’, convent-educated 
spinster and Conservative 
MP for Maidstone. Tve had 
a hankering to do this for 
ages, but just never got 
round to it,” says the former 
home office minister, her 
painted finger nails merrily 
tap-tapping on a little grey 
lap-top. ‘The start, and most 
of the finish, has been in my 
bead for a while. And now 
it's finally coming - we're 
almost there.” 

The company of fiction- 
writing parliamentarians 
grows ever larger. While 
some have achieved inter- 
national fame of a sort, such 
as Lord (Jeffrey) Archer 
iKane and Abel, the Fourth 
Estate), others have aimed 
for more elevation - such as 
Lord (Douglas) Hurd ( Palace 
of Enchantment, Vote to Kill). 

Apart from the literary 
pretensions, the self-confi- 
dence, and the getting round 
to doing what a lot of other 
people just talk about, there 
is another pattern discerni- 
ble among the published per- 
sonalities - they are politi- 
cians who never quite made 
it to the top. 

Austin Mitchell, the per- 
sonable member for 
Grimsby, who once quit a 
job on Labour’s front-bench 
so he could concentrate on 
his television career, says 
parliamentarians generally 
venture into make-believe it 
in the real world, they have 
been denied the very top 
jobs. 

“Politicians are people 
who obsessively crave 
power." he says. “Those who 
get it become utterly 
absorbed. But some of those 


who just miss, end up 
twisted - they need to create 
an imaginary world on 
which they can impose their 
will.” 

Although he has written 
several substantial books - 
among them The Half-gallon 
Quarter Acre Pavlova Para- 
dise . an unusual portrait of 
New Zealand, and a cele- 
brated collection of York- 
shire jokes, Mitchell says he 
never publishes fiction. 

“Novel-writing requires an 
ability to generate a whole 
new environment and I can't 
even organise my own hfe,” 
he admits. “Those who do 
manage to create a court in 
their minds, though, become 
king-makers. They manufac- 
ture cardboard characters, 
then move them around as 
they please, so dispelling 
their hatred and bitterness.” 

Yet Widdecombe - an 
unfortunate, though excep- 
tionally able politician - 
sees her fiction-writing not 
as a means of escape from 
her real self, but at least 
partly as an extension of her 
quest to influence others. 

Even though her book is 
incomplete, making her cau- 
tious about revealing details, 
it is clear the work will 
reflect her trenchant “Pro- 
life” views. “It’s about the 
birth of a handicapped child, 
and how the family deals 
with the inevitable tension 
that brings.” she says. “Then 
there's a parallel plot about 
the passage of a euthanasia 
bill through Parliament.” 

Lord Hurd, similarly, 
claims motives different 
from those identified by 
Mitchell- The former home 
and foreign secretary says 
his stylish narratives are 
designed to convey, rather 
than compensate for. reality. 
“The impression of Westmin- 
ster painted by the media is 
entirely wrong." he says. “So 
1 use political novels to 
short-circuit the usual chan- 
nels, hopefully giving read- 
ers an idea of what really 
happens in office.” 

In Shape of Tee. his llth 
work of fiction - “my last, 
without question" - Lord 
Hurd writes about being 
prime minister. “It’s a sub- 
ject I know a great deal 
about and popular percep- 









Ann Widcfecombes 'I can’t control the e t mra cto s, the Bttte buggers - fheyVa taken on j Sf© of their own. I sft down at tHs computer to write, and wonder what on earth they’re going to do next* Srcreon corr 


tions of the job are non- 
sense,” he explains. 

The title of the work, 
which comes from a Thomas 
Hardy poem about the sink- 
ing of the Titanic, reflects 
one of Lord Hurd’s political 
maxima - that it's often the 
problems which look unim- 
portant that turn into the 
biggest headaches. 

Supporters of the Mitchell 
theory might say Lord Hurd 
would only write a novel 
about being prime minister 
because he never actually 
was prime minister. Lord 
Hurd’s friends, in return, 
would likely quote his 
famous remark about the 
prospect of entering Number 
Ten: “I’d much rather be 
another Trollope.” 

Lord (Tim) Renton, a for- 
mer Tory chief whip, feels 
many MPs write novels to 
reinforce their “footprint” on 
the world. “Believe it or not, 
we’re not immodest crea- 
tures. and one becomes 
Intrigued whether one can 
put a novel together," he 
says. “Politicians like to 
leave their mark, and novels 
are a very enduring legacy.” 

And with two political 
thrillers to his name - the 
latest. Hostage to Fortune. 
was particularly well 
received - Lord Renton has 
now turned to a detailed his- 
tory of the Commons' whips 


office, a literary tack likely 
to attract a smaller audi- 
ence, if not a different place, 
in the House of Commons 
library. 

Whatever their motives, it 
is not immediately clear why 
or if MPs should be particu- 
larly adept at writing fiction. 
In fact, politicians - who 
deal in speeches giving the 
impression of action - may 

A pattern is 
discernible 
published -V 
personalities 
are politicians 
who never 
quite made it 
to the top 

be particularly un-qualified 
to be novelists, since the 
em phasis there is on listen- 
ing and observation. 

As Lord Hurd says: “In 
general we write dull narra- 
tives. While novelists need 
to be contemplative and 
thoughtful, we parliamentar- 
ians are in a permanent 
state of frenzy." 

Yet many MP novelists 
insist that the two pursuits 


have important elements in 
common - not least a fasci- 
nation for the complexities 
of the human character, and 
a strong sense of drama. 
“We are used to being part 
of a theatre - the artistry is 
always there," Lord Renton 
says. “From those constant 
Westminster theatrics spring 
natural abilities to fantas- 
ise.* 

Edwina Currie, who, since 
losing her South Derbyshire 
seat in May, seems to have 
written most of her third 
novelf suggests the. “real 
common currency? between 
MPs and novelists is lan- 
guage. “Many politicians use 
words well, not only in 
speech, but on paper.” she 
says. 

If quality is measured in 
terms of popularity, Currie 
provides proof enough that 
politicians can write in 
spades. The former health 
minister’s Parliamentary 
Affair enjoyed strong sales, 
as did A Woman’s Place - 
“literature with a capital F” 
in Mitchell’s words, a refer- 
ence to the books’ explicit 
sex scenes. 

But Carrie defends her 
mare lurid passages - which 
feature “hardened nipples” 
and “licking chocolate 
spread off naked bodies" - 
as representative of her cho- 
sen subject- everyday life in 


Parliament 

T got most of the juicy 
material by eavesdropping 
on male colleagues in the 
Commons tea-room while 
they were discussing their 
mid-week exploits,” she says. 
“Because being an MP is 
largely an exercise in 
one-upmanship, this brings 
lots of boasting and elabora- 
tion." 

Having left parliament. 
Currie’s new work. She's 
Leaning Borne, is set else- 
where. With strong signs of 
autobiography - “alibi-ogra- 
phy”, according to Mitchell 
- it tells of a lovesick ortho- 
dox Jewish girl growing up 
an Merseyside at the height 
of Beatlemania, and the 
trauma of marrying outside 
her parents’ faith. 

But even Currie’s commer- 
cial success is eclipsed by 
Lord Archer who. having 
reputedly turned to novel- 
writing on a whim, has pro- 
duced a dutch of bestsellers. 
In spite of his story-telling 
prowess, or because of it, or 
perhaps because MPs vote 
on party lines, Lord Archer 
was recently chosen as the 
“most over-rated author” in 
a survey of politicians' read- 
ing preferences. 

He may like to take com- 
fort, though, from the feet 
that the archetypal best- 
selling MP novelist - Benja- 


min “Dizzy" Disraeli - after 
initially generating dissent 
ended up as prime minister. 
Having published his first 
book in 1826. at the age of 22. 
Disraeli’s growing reputa- 
tion as a novelist when he 
entered the Commons ll 
years later earned him a 
frosty welcome: he had to 
abort his maiden speech 
because of jeering. 

‘From those 
constant 
Westminster 
theatrics 
spring 
natural 
abilities to 
fantasise’ 

Mitchell, for bis part, pre- 
dicts an increased number of 
MP novelists in the new Par- 
liament, though he remains 
sceptical of their motives. 
“The Labour benches, espe- 
cially, are full of talented 
people who did not expect to 
win their seats and now 
have nothing to do. Some 
may have started writing 
over the summer, or will do 


Among this new batch, 
will Ann Widdecombe 
emerge as a best-seller? Or 
yet another source of shelf- 
lining, forgettable, mood 
music? “There will be no 
filth in my novel.” she says, 
in a barely veiled reference 
to Currie’s sexcesses. “And 
only a limi ted amount of pol- 
itics." 

But the signs are good 
nonetheless- Widdecombe is 
a formidably talented words- 
mith: her recent description 
of an adversary - “there is 
something of the night about 
his character” - was memo- 
rable and much quoted. 

And. by her description, 
her characters do not seem 
to be of the “cardboard cut- 
out” variety identified by 
Mitchell. 

“I can’t control them, the 
tittle buggers - they’ve 
taken on a life of their own.” 
she says. ”1 sit down at this 
computer to write, and just 
wonder what on earth 
they’re going to do next" 

■ Ann Widdecombe s novel 
should be published next 
summer. She has yet to 
decide on her publisher. The 
Shape of Ice, by Lord Hurd, 
will be published next spr in g 
by Little, Brown, £15.99. She’s 
Leaving Home, by Edwina 
Currie, was published this 
month. Little, Brown. £16.99. 


Africa’s badlands of rebels, 


A t the Athi River Weigh 
Station on the outskirts 
of Nairobi, a group of 
Congolese men sit in a 
canteen downing beers and chat- 
ting in French. There is much 
talk of the problems of Is over- 
take, as attempted by Kenyan 
drivers - the worst in Africa, 
they agree - and the nuisance 
posed by le block-rood, a favour- 
ite with bribe-seeking Kenyan 
police. 

There are gruesome anecdotes 
about the multi-vehicle accidents 
in which the continent so excels, 
the kind that leave body parts 
scattered across verges and 
scores of families bereaved. 
Jokes are cracked about sexual 
prowess. “How many wives have 
you got now? Is it five or six?" 
one man teases his neighbour. 

Nearby, a drunk policeman 
watches, glowering at these for- 
eigners who dare to speak an 
incomprehensible language. His 
hostile stare is ignored. These 
are long-haul truckers, the men 
who take on the worst roads that 
Africa - probably the world - 
has to offer and emerge trium- 
phant They know they belong to 

a breed apart. 

As Africa's colonial infrastruc- 
ture crumbles, the transport 
links listed in pre-independence 
guide books are vanishing one 
by one. Railways laid by white 
settlers are grassing over. Flight 
routes have been scrapped, 
marooned villages reduced to 
subsistence farming because 
they cannot get crops to mal- 
nourished cities. 

Those shrinking lines of access 


mines and pot-holes 

Michela Wrong on the culture of the long-haul truckers 


are being kept open by the truck- 
ers. They are Africa's answer to 
the cowboy, braving badlands in 
the form of mar a uding bandits, 
civil ware, mined roads and cor- 
rupt officialdom. 

And, like the cowboys, it takes 
a special type of man to endure 
the teeth-chatterlng trips across 
pot-holed roads, the weeks in 
which an aide-chauffeur - the 
boy whose job it is to shake 
weary drivers awake, mend 
punctures and provide moral 
support - is the only company 
available. 

“Truck drivers are a very, very 
strange category of people,” says 
Kambale, 14 years on the road. 
“They are not sociable animals, 
they are loners with a very 
strong individual streak. They 
want to be king, go where they 
please, be their own masters. 
They have to be tough because 
they live among tough people.” 

But before the start of any 
long trip, there is the chance for 
some camaraderie. Mombasa. 
East Africa's biggest port, is the 
magnet for truckers p icking up 
cargo destined for destinations 
such as rebel-held south Sudan, 
the anarchic towns of what used 
to be east Zaire but is now Dem- 
ocratic Congo, and divided 
Burundi - sanctions notwith- 
standing. 

Their presence is proof of the 
fact that if official statistics con- 
tinue to show disappointing lev- 
els of trade between regional 
neighbours, the true African pic- 
ture is one of porous borders, 
defied by exporters undaunted 
by the logistical obstacles. 


The multitude of nationalities 
includes Ethiopians and Eritrean 
drivers, renowned for their disci- 
pline and sobriety; Somalis, said 
to be too proud and wayward to 
drive In convoy, Ugandans, 
Rwandans. Congolese. Few have 
ever had a formal lesson in how 
to manoeuvre a 60-tonne truck. 
Most served apprenticeships as 
aide-chauffeurs before graduating 
to the real thing. 

Their first main stopover is the 
Athi River Weigh Station, where 
trucks in transit must be 
weighed, documentation checked 
and a police escort provided 
which will conduct them to vari- 
ous border posts, ensuring their 
goods are not illegally dumped 
an the local market. 


T he process of arranging 
the escort takes several 
days. The wait is an 
opportunity to sleep and 
catch up with friends. Some tin- 
ker with the engines of their 
Mercedes-Benz, Fiat, Scania. 
Isuzu and Iveco trucks, loaded 
with spare parts, batteries, cook- 
ing oil. fheL 

Others polish the fatalistic 
mottos daubed on the vehicles: 
"In God I trust”, “Put your faith 
in Allah". Hundreds of unused 
condoms, scattered on the 
ground, bear witness to other 
ways of passing the time. Illus- 
trating why the most frequented 
trucking routes have been 
dubbed the "Aids highways” of 
Africa. 

Asked about roadside girl- 
friends, all deny they Indulge. 
Bat all also admit to having 


friends who, tike sailors, keep 
one “wife" at home and one in 
Mombasa. 

Among the younger truckers, 
not yet hardened to the solitude, 
homesickness tinges their every 
word. “You dream about home 
even if you take comfort on the 
road,” says Mutsopi, who has 
five children he rarely sees. 
“You long for your wife and fam- 
ily. You worry all the time." 

For these Congolese, the 
L850km drive to the eastern Con- 
golese town of Gama, bearing 
loads of flour, wheat and rice, 
will take two weeks if all goes 
welL But most of them originate 
from Beni. 240km to Goma’s 
north, so they may spend as 
little as a couple of weeks a year 
with their families. 

Still, they are relieved to be 
working again, having recently 
spent seven months parked in 
Mombasa, sleeping in their cab- 
ins, as they waited for Laurent 
Kabila's rebel forces to oust Mob- 
utu and trade in former Zaire to 
start up again. “That was what 
Mobutu did for us," says Sikuli 
bitterly. 

Crossing Kenya they regard as 
a tiresome chore, because of the 
deteriorating state of the roads, 
the suicidal techniques of the 
drivers of the matatus - public 
taxis - and the ubiquitous check- 
points. “In the past, under Jomo 
Kenya tta, If you tried to give a 
policeman something they would 
refuse” says one. “Now they an 
want their little present’.” 

In contrast, Uganda, which 
truckers dreaded venturing into 
in the bloody era of Milton 





On the road again: Truck drivers are a very, very strange category of people 


Obote, is now a drivers' deli ght , 
they say. And even former Zaire, 
where road-block rapaciousness 
has been refined to an art form, 
has improved enormously since 
Laurent Kabila took over. 

Pay, which varies according to 
mileage covered and deadlines 
met, is a constant source of com- 
plaint But the more dangerous 
the trip, the greater the opportu- 
nities for business on the side. 
“If you're going into a zone 
which has been cut off from the 
outside world, you can make a 
couple of hundred dollars each 
time smuggling in butter, sugar, 
cigarettes, and charging war 
prices," explains one. 

While drivers have macho sto- 
ries aplenty of convoys shot up 
in rebel areas, trucks that drove 
over mines, truckers whose aid 
deliveries fell foul of some nasty 
ethnic feud, they admit most 
deaths are caused by what they 
call the “new sickness”. “I have 


lost 20 of my friends because of 
the illness, fatigue and accidents 
on the road," says Kambale, the 
group veteran. 

The compensation for these 
privations is the new vision of 
the world travelling brings and 
the admiration of their peers. In 
their isolated home communi- 
ties, where salaried jobs are in 
short simply, they are consulted 
like village elders for their views 
on politics and news about the 
outside world. 

“Back in the village, we are 
respected because we have man- 
aged to hold down a man’s job, 
seen the world and understood 
how other people live and think 
They are afraid of us. We are the 
boss,” says Kamina, a driver 
with 12 years of experience.. 

But travelling makes settling 
down and accepting the routine 
of daily existence difficult. 
“After a month at home, lots of 
drivers start getting itchy feet 


and thinking of travelling again. 
It becomes very difficult to stop," 
he acknowledges. 

Still trying to eavesdrop on the 
conversation, the Kenyan police- 
man finally loses patience. “Who 
do you people think you are?" he 
bellows across the canteen m 
Swahili. “You are guests In this 
country and should behave as 
such- How dare you talk to 
strangers without aski ng permis- 
sion.” 

The drivers listen impassively, 
restating to none of the subservi- 
ent ritual civilians usually adopt 
to placate belligerent official- 
dom, The previous evening they 
had bought the. man a couple of 
beers, but, as one says: “There 
can be no real friendship 
between you and a thief!” 

As they return to their trucks. 
Mntsopi shrugs his shoulders! 
“Zaire, Kenya, it’s all the same. 
Policemen are the same across 
Africa." 
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"T . M ’T" bat one comes to 

: - 1717 ^entity as errata 

; 4 / %/ depends first upon 
• W.‘ _ W what one considers 

■ to be correct, and this, as George 
Sfe&wa- underlines throughout 
■> * ttHs epgrosslDg and provocative 
■ little memoir, is an issne bath 
complicated and contentions. By 
’ ^calBitg- this book Errata, 

- therefore. JStetner is signalling 

- not just an admission of certain 
. personal failings bnt also an 

- accoant of his experiences of 
^ beihg misread, 
vj. He was interviewed bn the ' . 

. .radio some years ago by a 

- ijaeHBLsbnnding man who posed 
. _ to him such intimidating 1 puzzles 

'• (as *fWbyis there- something 
rather than nothing?” and “Why 
“=-■ is enr language of cClebration so 
impoverished?", and he 
responded with rare enthusiasm, 
I- some might even say gratitude. 
l : .for the chance to speculate on * 
snch hold and broad questions. 

*-'■ -George. Steiner is, in fact, 
r someone who has dedicated bis ■ 
. entire life to the earnest 
. contemplation of the “big 
> questions" of whether or not It is 
/, an inevitoble and irremediable 


Dedicated to the big questions 

Graham McCann admires a man with an unquenchable desire to share his love of knowledge 


characteristic of a modern 
democracy that the vast majority 
of citizens, if given a free vote, 
would favour push-pin over 
poetry and soap operas over 
Aeschylus; or to what extent it is 
possible for us to convey and 
comprehend essential troths and 
meanings across the deep and 
dark chasm that separates 
different languages, 
communities and civilisations 
from one other; and of how the 
humanities can still be thought 
to humanise after educated men 
who found solace in Shakespeare 
and Schubert participated in the 
extermination of millions of 
Jews in the gas ovens of the 
death camps. 

His dogged and passionately 
unapologetic pursuit of these 
questions has always unnerved 
and angered some of his more 
conservative and craven 


colleagues in the academic 
world. At Cambridge in the early 
1960s for example, he found, hi 
spite (or perhaps because) of 
being one of the most impressive 
and papular lecturers then at 
work within the university, his 
futur e progress as an academic 
firmly blocked (one grey grandee 
having asked him to explain 
“why someone trying to 
establish himself in an English 
literature faculty should refer so 
often to concentration camps”). 
At Oxford, Chicago, Harvard, 
Princeton and Geneva, at 
various points in his 
unconventional career as what 
he calls a “scholar-critic”, he has 
encountered similar, if 
somewhat less shamelessly 
brutish acts of cool admonition 
(for his “European” erudition, 
his awkward “elitism”, and, 
perhaps most of all, for his noisy 


polynia thic brilliance). 

The polymath, to those 
specialists secure within “the 
marmoreal bush of institutes for 
advanced study", can sometimes 
seem shockingly cavalier. 

Steiner himself admits that such 

ERRATA: AN EXAMINED 
LIFE 
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characteristic faults as 
“Impatience, a disinclination to 
submit work in progress to 
expert scrutiny, the pressure of 
deadlines and public platforms - 
too numerous, too diverse - have 
marred texts which could have 
been, formally at least, 
unblemished", but, at heart, he 
knows that his work, in spite of 


these inevitable imperfections, 
has soared far above and beyond 
“the snail-house of [the 
specialist’s] often esoteric 
labours" and has, in doing so, 
attracted new students to those 
more particularised pursuits. 

Although, late on, he confesses 
to feelings of having “scattered 
and, thus, wasted my strengths" 
he refuses to recant when it 
comes to his old assertion “that 
cows have fields but . . . passions 
in motion are the privilege of the 
h uman mind". At the end, in 
self-conscious isolation and 
saddened by tbe countless real 
and imagined slights, the 
absence of any school of 
“Steinerists” and the 
unacknowledged borrowings 
from his work by bright but 
ungracious former students, he 
nonetheless reaffirms his 
' conviction that “the two 


validating wonders of mortal 
existence are love and the 
invention of the future tense”. 

All of this is conveyed to the 
reader with that quite distinctive 
mixture of imperiousness, wit 
and disarming vulnerability 
familiar to Steiner’s regular 
audience. What fragments of the 
personal life that are recounted 
take place in tbe mind more 
often than in the prosaic world 
outside - tbe memorable 
exception being an early chapter 
on the extraordinary influence of 
his overbearing Austrian father 
(like John Stuart Mill before 
him, Steiner seems bewildermgly 
grateful for the infliction of such 
fierce paternalism) - but the 
apparent evasiveness of the 
autobiography has more to do 
with the indomitable passions of 
the teacher than it has with any 
supposed poverty of the private 


life. While one wishes that the 
“interruptions" to the personal 
narrative - in order to discuss 
the craft of the translator, or tbe 
nature of music, or the impact of 
popular culture were not quite 
so expansive, because tbe 
tant alising glimpses into a more 
intimate and unfamiliar world 
bold their own special charm, 
one can only admire his 
unquenchable desire to share his 
love of knowledge with another 
human being. 

In an age where making a bad 
teacher less bad seems to take 
priority over encouraging a good 
teacher to be even better, an 
educator like George Steiner - 
imperfect and idiosyncratic, 
perhaps, but also inspired, 
committed and movingly 
humane - is someone to be 
treasured. “Teach us to care and 
not to care", wrote T.S. Eliot, 
“Teach ns to sit still." Quite so. 
After reading this memoir it is 
tempting to suggest that the 
only serious “erratum" in 
evidence is our own failure to 
appreciate fully the very kind of 
teacher that we like to think we 





- Hogarth’s Gaming House and Tavern scenes from The Rake’s Progress': he claimed he kmmt to draw by watching his neighbours and the network of streets, pubs, brothels and markets between Smithfield and Soho 

The graphic tale of a revolutionary artist 

Hogarth’s harlot and rake, con-man and underdog are all instantly recognisable characters today, writes Jackie Wullschlager 
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:-ri \:ins is the biography of 
• ‘ a century, a dty and a 

man - 'in that order. 

. Like a Hogarth print. 

is crowded with 
. people, teeming with detail, and 
has aiL anecdote - absurd, tender, 
comic, lewd - lurking behind 
every image. 

*..]$ ■spans a. lifetime - Hogarth 
was txjtii in 1697 and died in 1764 
"^ ia which e merged the essential 
: i8tb^entury society, the Geor- 
' gfami pigrearitgp, middle-class civ- 
.tosattdtf.qE theatre, exhibitions, 
novels, prints that is the basis of 
. ouHovra'Scmltural patterns. It 
:dejdcts Lcaidon at a time when 
. expansion. .westward was red efin - 
ing-the ;dty. into something like 
thecap&al today, and fins it with ■ 
■Characters* - harlot and rake, 
can-maii and. underdog - whom 
recognise instantly y° u 0311 
* spot ]a- Hogarth face in any Ltm- 
itou' Vhh just as you can see a 
BruegheTone m any Brussels res- 
. tauraht,': : . : 

.' •lanaCy, it tells the story of a 
self.mwjlip- rmil n -who. revolution- 


• -■'■Mk- nybody who ever 
: Y*/wc\ thinks about visit- 

/T^ ing the mighty Mis- 
-Al;,. % fesippi River in tbe 
■. fature.te* hereby advised first 
toVread i John ill: Barry’s 
rpHfar Vnagrn'fif^ynt account of 
the* greet ilood of 1927. tbe 
; wdrst inundaticQi by far that 
.America has. known. 

• .Tins is much more than a 
. frozenrlh-tirae 'disaster book- 

Fotnrded ’-in impeccable 
research and. ranging over 
toce, politics, society and sd- 
ence. the author goes a long 
way- to sustaining - his case 
titaf the : great flood really 
ttid'ehange. the face of the 

eotartry-’ 

It gr&tly .accelerated the 
pace , of southern black 
migration - northwards, it 
helped elect one Republican 


feed our idea of art - and it does 
so in a quintessentially 13th-cen- 
tury way. focusing on Hogarth's 
public world, bis works, ambi- 
tions, colleagues, and not at all 
on the inner life. 

In her social panorama, rang- 
ing from VauxhaU Pleasure Gar- 
dens to Tyburn Gallows, from 
single mothers to property specu- 
lators, Jenny Uglow is smack up 
to date, vividly and colourfully 
1990s-democratic. In her attention 
to the processes of the imagina- 
tion, it is as if Freud had never 
existed - just one speculation, 
“there is no way of knowing if 
his childhood haunted hizo. if he 
shrugged it off, or if It made him 
more determined”, for example, 
on how the child becomes a man. 
The result is a book masterfully 
integrated in style and content as 
the picture of an age, but never 
quite satisfying as what Virginia 
Woolf called life-writing. 

William Hogarth was, wrote an 
enemy at the Royal Academy, “a 
strutting, consequential little 
man": a fierce Cockney, just five 


feet tall, bent on transforming his 
fortune and the tastes of his age. 
He was born in Smithfield into 
hard times, but with an essential 
talent “mimicry common to all 
children was remarkable in me”. 
He claimed that be learnt to draw 
by watching and imitating his 
neighbours, and the network of 
streets, pubs, brothels, markets 
between Smithfield and Soho, “a 
landscape of speculation and 
energy", became his lifelong 
muse. 

His teacher-father spent a spell 
in tbe debtor’s prison, and there 
was no money for an education, 
so be was apprenticed to a silver- 
smith engraving goblets and cof- 
fee pot far aristocrats and small 
gentry. 

This was the heyday of the 
trade, and Hogarth excelled, at 
swirls and lozenges, bat chafed at 
the tedium of the work bench. 
Like another mythical Londoner, 
Dick Whittington, he made a bid 
for social advancement by elop- 
ing with htc master's daughter: 
at first they were cut off in dis- 


grace, then welcomed back into 
the fhmily home and enriched. 

His work as a painter began in 
the theatre with a series of prints 
illustrating the 1720s hit. The 
Beggar’s Opera. Perhaps the 
characters of gaoler, highway- 
men and whore - revolutionary 
as literary subjects - struck some 
chord with the prison of his 
childhood, perhaps he spotted a 

HOGARTH: A LIFE AND 
A WORLD 
by Jenny Uglow 
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ready market for prints of a pop- 
ular show. Either way. he had 
found his subjects and a new 
engaged way of depicting them - 
his graphic “catching”, he called 
ft. As Uglow points out, his “por- 
trayal of action suggests both the 
frozen instant of the modem pho- 
tograph. and the essentialism of 
caricature: impression and judg- 
ment in one". 

Hogarth is irresistible across 


the centuries because he involves 
you at once In a human drama. 
“My picture was my Stage and 
men and women my actors", he 
wrote. As Charles Lamb said, his 
prints “are indeed books; they 
have the teeming, fruitful, sug- 
gestive meaning of words. Other 
Pictures we look at - his Prints 
we read”. 

Uglow perceptively compares 
Hogarth’s method to the “writing 
for the moment", the “artful 
mock- spontaneity" in the letter- 
novels of the other great cultural 
innovator of the 18th century. 
Samuel Richardson. Both were 
apprentices-tumed -artists, Rich- 
ardson a printer-novelist. Both 
were self-made men who saw a 
new mass market - for prints, 
novels - and used entrepreneur- 
ial, ns well as aesthetic, skill, to 
d efine a new middle class taste. 
Both were outsiders who typified 
an age of outsider-social climbers 
- 18th century myths were the 
rise of Tom Jones, Moll Flanders. 
MacHeath. the progress of 
Hogarth's Rake and Harlot; 


Hogarth illustrated tbe lives of 
mavericks Gulliver and Tristram 
Shandy. 

Hogarth was too satirical, too 
much his own man, to win 
approval from the court and the 
art establishment, and although 
he grew rich, be was bitter about 
the exclusion. “If 1 had stayed 
nothing remained but for him to 
bite me", Walpole said after flee- 
ing his studio, and of course he 
did bite the hand that fed him. 
“Ridiculing the very classes who 
should provide his patrons", 
writes Uglow. “reads like a delib- 
erate act of defiance by someone 
who is dependent yet wants to 
feel he has power”. 

But his influence was enor- 
mous, which is why it feels right 
that this fat book ripples out in 
so many directions. There are 
moving vignettes about his 
involvement in founding Lon- 
don's first foundling hospital, 
tales of drunks and bawds and 
coffee-houses, the far-reaching 
effects of Hogarth’s narrative 
style, his humour and spontane- 


When Ole Man River burst its banks 

Jurek Majrtin on a natural disaster which transformed the face of the United States 



president, Herbert Hoover, 
but severely weakened the 
long ties between Republi- 
cans and blacks: ft made pos- 
sible the rise to power of the 
notorious Louisiana dema- 
gogue. Huey Long: it also 
spawned the most compre- 
hensive piece of civil legisla- 
tion ever*attempted in the 
US, itself the legitimate pre- 
cursor of Franklin Roose- 
velt’s New Deal in the fol- 
lowing decade. 

In good measure, Barry 
sees the flood through the 
eyes of the men who sought 
to harness and profit from 
tbe river. He begins with 
the epic struggle, lasting for 
a good 15 years after the 
Civil War. between two pre- 
eminent engineers - James 
Buchanan Eads, a 
self-taught genius and one- 
time river salvage operator, 
and Andrew Atkinson Hum- 
phreys, haughty commander 


of the US Army Corps of 
Engineers. 

They despised each other, 
professionally and person- 
ally. Both played the sort of 
rough Washington politics, 
with science that character- 
ised so much of the late 19th 
century. If, in the end, Eads 
was ultimately the more vin- 
dicated, neither won the 
war. The compromise policy 
to contain the river, relying 
mare on massive levees than 
on Eads’s canals and outlets 
to scour its channel and 
keep ft navigable, probably 
made the 1927 disaster 
worse. 

The story of the flood itself 
is told partly through the 
experiences of the Percys of 
Greenville, Mississippi, one 
of the dominant Delta cotton 
plantation families, now bet- 
ter known for the literary 
qualities of Walker Percy, 
the novelist, and Shelby 


Foote, the historian of the 
south. 

Leroy Percy, the patriarch, 
was neither Simon Legree 
nor a flaming liberal- Self-in- 
terest told him he needed 
black form labour - though 
he once went to Rome to 
seek Italian immigrants - 
and that it should, therefore, 
be treated with a modicum 
of respect and decency, 
including mortgages for 
sharecroppers and, where 
necessary, political consulta- 
tion. 

He fought redneck state 
racists at every turn and 
pretty much kept the Ku 
Klux Sian out of Greenville 
County at a time when its 
power was stretching as far 
as Qregon, Colorado and 
Maine. In the 40 years he 
ran his turf it suffered only 
two lynchings - one of a 
white who had murdered a 
black. 


But it was his son, Will 
Percy, talented poet, war 
hero and probably homosex- 
ual, who was critically in 
charge of local relief 
operations after the great 
flood - and in months he 
undid what the fattier had 
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spent two generations build- 
ing. Blacks were conscripted, 
under armed guard, to 
labour on the levees, were 
short-changed on emergency 
food supplies and found 
themselves in “concentra- 
tion camps” far worse than 
those for displaced whites. 


Will lost his temper with 
them and inevitably Green- 
ville blacks joined the exo- 
dus north and west. 

New Orleans, the great 
port of the Mississippi, was 
also stuffed with grandees, 
bankers and lawyers like 
James Pierce Butler and J. 
Blanc Monroe who domi- 
nated every civic institution, 
from the elite clubs and Car- 
nival “krewes" to a local 
press that refused to print 
flood warnings. 

It was they who decided, 
probably unnecessarily, to 
“save" the city by dynamit- 
ing a great breach in the 
levees. Inundating nearby 
parishes. They then reneged 
on the promise to compen- 
sate their neighbours, thus 
creating a huge rift between 
New Orleans and rest of the 
state which Huey Long 
promptly exploited. Tbe city 
took years to recover. 


But for Herbert Hoover, 
the great flood was the wave 
that carried him into the 
White House. Languishing 
as commerce secretary in 
the already enervated Cool- 
idge administration, he 
turned the czarist powers he 
was given as director of 
relief operations into a 
national reputation as “the 
great humanitarian,” art- 
fully stoked by a thoroughly 
modern public relations 
machine. 

Hoover was a good crisis 
manager, disciplined in 
organisation and introducing 
an engineer’s logic. where 
chaos threatened to prevail. 
But. as his presidential 
ambitions prospered, he 
played the black card cyni- 
cally, especially in his deal- 
ings with Robert Russa 
Moton, successor to Booker 
T. Washington as bead of the 
Tuskeegee Institute and. 


ity that breathed new spirit into 
the moribund art of portraiture. 

Uglow Is precise and loving on 
the particularities, assured on 
the wider scope, delightful on the 
work. In the famous portrait of 
the Graham Children (1742). all 
with their “determined small 
identities", the artist at once 
catches the moment and presents 
the family, like the goldfinch 
they are watching, in tbe gilded 
cage of childhood. The genius is 
to make the group “tremble on 
some verge, as if their semi -spon- 
taneous poses are about to col- 
lapse as the baby topples over in 
reaching for the cherries, or the 
cat leaps suddenly at the bird. If 
it does. Anna Maria will drop her 
apron and squeal, Richard will 
stamp, Henrietta will scoop up a 
crying baby. Such a painting 
licenses the imagination of the 
viewer". 

So does this vast generous can- 
vas of a book: a rich portrait of a 
city in flux which resonates with 
our own times yet fixes indelibly 
a historical moment. 


arguably, the most influen- 
tial African American of his 
time. 

The consequence was the 
beginning of the end of the 
long affiliation between 
blacks and the Republican 
Party, dating back to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. A disillusioned 
Moton refused to endorse 
Hoover over Roosevelt in 
1932 and though blacks still 
gave the Republican candi- 
date a majority, they have 
never done so since. 

And then there is the great 
flood itself. It can merely be 
said that Barry's descrip- 
tions of it. drawing heavily 
on anecdotal and printed 
reports that reflect excep- 
tional use of source material 
are on a par with the rest of 
this quite remarkable book. 
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I t is often said the most 
Influential think tanks of 
recent years were those car- 
rying Margaret Thatcher's 
free market torch. The Institute 
of Economic Affairs, the Adam 
Smith Institute and the Centre 
for Policy Studies come to mind. 
My guess is that the broad sweep 
of history will take a different 
view. The most successful entre- 
preneur In the market for ideas 
will turn out instead to have 
been Charter 88, 

Hie name suggests an organi- 
sation dedicated to the cause, 
say, of political freedom in the 
old Soviet empire. In Tact, its 
chosen mission is to revitalise 
democracy in Britain by con- 
fronting what Lord Hailsham 
once famously described as the 
nation's elective dictatorship at 
Westminster. 

Hailsham, of coarse, quietly 
put aside his reforming zeal as 
soon as he reached the Lord 
Chancellor's woolsack. Bat. if 
theie are battles still to he 
fought - most notably that for a 
written constitution - Charter 88 

has succeeded beyond measure 
in winning the argument. For 



The rotten state of British democracy 

Philip Stephens explains why the two-party political system has lead to parliamentary tyranny 


most citizens the intricacies of 
the constitution are best left to 
lawyers and academics; Bagehot, 
Dicey and Jennings are authors 
to be wrestled with. But there is 
a wider appreciation that gov- 
ernment is remote, that citizens 
have been reduced to subjects. A 
new bargain is thus central to 
Tony Blair's “modernising proj- 
ect". 

Robert Alexander’s sketches of 
a new settlement underline the 
breadth of the new consensus. A 
distinguished lawyer, banker 
and peer, he offers a lucid, if 
sometimes timid, exposition of 
the case. 

Not so long ago, he reminds 
os. Britain was a model for 
democracy, the mother of parlia- 
ments. That its constitution had 
never been written down was a 
strength. Others might need a 
formal code; Britain had its his- 
tory: its sovereign parliament. 


its common law and its indepen- 
dent judiciary. 

Now it stands almost alone 
(Israel is the other exception) 
among modern democracies in 
lacking any written guarantee of 
individual liberties. As Alexan- 
der demonstrates in a robust and 
eloquent assault on the policies 
pursued by Michael Howard, 
the last Tory home secretary, 
individual freedom has increas- 
ingly fallen prey to political 

dicta t. 

At the heart of the problem is 
the concentration of power in 
parliament - and a two-party 
system which removes any con- 
straint on the ex ec utiv e in the 
five-year Intervals between gen- 
eral elections. What Bagehot 
called the constitution’s “effi- 
cient secret" - the untrammelled 
authority of the House of Com- 
mons - in fact is the source of its 
tyranny. 


THE VOICE OF THE 
PEOPLE: A 
CONSTITUTION FOR 
TOMORROW 
by Robert Alexander 

Weidettfeld & Nicolson £17.99. 
144 pages 


POWER AND THE 
PEOPLE: A GUIDE TO 
CONSTITUnONAL 
REFORM 

by Verdon Bogdanor 

GoOtma £10.99, 244 pages 


It got a great deal worse under 
Thatcher. Maoist in her fervour 
to promote liberal economics, 
she was Stalinist in her hoarding 
of political power. Parliament 
was scorned, local government 
emasculated. The only good deci- 
sions were those taken in Down- 


ing Street. Remember the poll 
tax? 

Alexander’s strongest plea is 
thus for. a proportional voting 
system to replace the wiaaer- 
takes-all arrangements which 
handed her (and Tony Blair for 
that matter) absolute power 
from a share of the vote never 
higher than 45 per cent 

We cannot have an “all-power- 
ful central government backed 
by a docile parliamentary party 
but elected by a minority of our 
people”. .Without a pluralist vot- 
ing system, he adds, “constitu- 
tional reform will be built on 
foundations of sand". The prime 
minister, unconvinced as yet of 
this part of the agenda for 
change, should take note. 

Beyond this, Alexander dines - 

fft>m a familiar imam . He 

a good case for the rei n vigqra- 
tion of local go v e rnment, 
for fall incorporation in British 


law of the European Convention 
on Homan Rights, reform of the 
Boose of Lords- more referen- 
dums and. a new constitutional 
commission. Curiously, he is 
lukewarm about Scottish and 
Welsh devolution. And while he 
makes the case for a written con- 
stitution, he then dismisses It 
rather feebly as too complex an 
enterprise. But the significance 
of this book lies more to the 
political allegiance. Alexander 
sits as a Conservative to the 
House of Lords. In looking 
beyond the constitutional myo- 
pia of the Tory leadership* h* ** 
reflecting a growing consensus 
on the party’s pro-European, one 
nation wing; Others win follow. 

On the other hand Vernon Bog- 
danor, a professor of government 
at Oxford, can justly claim to 
have been in the vanguard of 
those pointing up the rotten 
state of British democracy. So 


hoot is offered as a “guMe” 
EliSm. ® of the 

” sncs rather than a grand 

p, jtM toe job well with an 
‘ description of the present 

-Item as one designri 

Slai" W* 0CCaSi0Iia1 ?'^ 

a ruling 

aTwell as the more traditional 
of reform, he also suggests 
wavs of transferring power 
directly from politicians todti- 
zens: people's initiatives (refer- 
Adorns called by voters) and cit- 
izens’ juries among them. 

Bnt one important chapter 
jars, individuals, it seems, are to 
be trusted with much greater 
political power in all but one 
area - the monarchy- Here, Bog- 
danor argues, there is a case for 
only modest reform- And why? 
Because if you change many ol 
the familiar landmarks of the 
Rrttish constitution, the effect on 
the people may be “disorientat- 
ing-, Thus the familiar rock of 



Idiosyncratic Canadian pianist Glenn Gould: hie whole body b caught up in Ms frighty subjective business' cam Pnw 


A paranoid perfectionist 

Christian Tyler on the life of the most brilliant, neurotic piano virtuoso this century 


H e was a happy 
baby. Where 
other babies 
cried. he 
hummed. Where they beat 
their fists, he waggled his 
little fingers as if he was 
playing scales. His proud 
father recalled these infant 
traits as early symptoms of 
the prodigy that was to 
become Glenn Gould, the 
most idiosyncratic piano vir- 
tuoso of the century. 

Peter Ostwald. a psychia- 
trist and amateur violinist 
who knew the artist, won- 
ders if they were symptoms 
of something else: not infan- 
tile autism, exactly, but 
something like Asperger’s 
syndrome, a milder variant 
of that obsessive condition. 

This book Is a medical his- 
tory with music. Glenn 
Gould was a walking phar- 
macy who consulted more 
doctors than any man alive 
and died, aged SO, in 1983. He 
never reached the derelict 
state of David Helfgott, the 
Australian pianist and hero 
of the recent film Shine, who 
seems to have retained some 
technique but entirely lost 
his grip on music. Gould is 
more the Bobby Fischer of 
the keyboard: brilliant, origi- 
nal, world-class, neurotic. 

Ostwald died before this 
book was published and had 
previously written about 
Schumann and Nijinsky. No 
doubt the "crazy genius- 
school of biography that he 
represents will always be 


popular after all. what could 
be more intriguing than the 
medical record of such an 
eccentric marvels? But it is 
never very satisfactory. 

The fascinating thing 
about Gould was not his 
state of mind before and 
after playing the piano, but 
the extraordinary idea of the 
music which he projected 
while performing it. His 
co mm oni on with sound was 
absolute.. His command of 
structure was total. Even 
when he was misinterpret- 
ing, he was mesmeric. 

Ostwald never directly 
asks the question which his 
interesting accumulation of 
tacts and witnesses seems to 
be leading to. Was Glenn 
Gould a musical genius 
because he was mad, or mad 
because he was a musical 
genius? And what is genius, 
anyway? 

Gould was not mad, of 
course, but he was certainly 
not normal. Everyone knows 
about his strange habits: the 
gloves, coat and muffler 
worn in high summer, the 
long nocturnal telephone 
calls, his odd posture at the 
keyboard on his rickety little 
chair. 

True, he was king of the 
hypochondriacs. He was a 
solipsist, mother-fixated, 
childish control break, a pill- 
dependent insomniac who 
preferred the dark to the 
light and animals to people, 
a cold, selfish man who 
wanted women but found 


them too difficult to love. 
But he was also handsome, 
humorous, intelligent and 
sane. “I hope people won't be 
blinded to my playing by 
what have been called my 
personal eccentricities," he 
once wrote. H I look as 
though I were playing the 
piano with my nose. But 
these aren't personal eccen- 
tricities - they're simply the 
occupational hazards of a 
highly subjective business.” 


GLENN GOULD: THE 
ECSTASY AND 
TRAGEDY OF 
GENIUS 

by Peter F. Ostwald 

W. W. Norton £20. 368 pages 


He poked fun at his hypo- 
chondria (“I have several 
titles for diseases which I am 
expecting to use in later 
life”) and he poked fun at 
psychiatrists: not nice for 
Ostwald who chides him for 
never going into proper anal- 
ysis. He thrived on mimicry, 
impersonation and puns 
(“The Dodecacophonist’s 
dilemma" is his essay on the 
serialist composers). He 
admired Petula Clark. Every 

afternoon, after he woke up, 
he would ring his Toronto 
stockbroker, Bache & Co. 
and be always kept in touch 
with the market while on 
tour. 

Glenn Gould (the family 
was then called Gold: no 
Jewish lineage has been 
established) was born the 
only child to a 41-year-old 
mother. It was a good start 
for the psychoanalysts and 
not bad for him. He had per- 
fect pitch, a fantastic musi- 
cal memory and could read 
music before words. His 
musical mother Florence 
was so ambitious for him, 
and so fearful for him, that 
she forbade mention of the 
word “Mozart" in the house. 
Glenn's attitude to the com- 
poser was ambivalent ever 
after. 

The boy developed not 
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only a beautiful tone, bnt 
virtuoso speed and control - 
a control so complete that it 
can be called authoritarian. 
Friends claimed he played 
fast to show off and to 
remind the world that he 
could keep up with Horo- 
witz, the only person of 
whose feme he was jealous. 
When he played slowly he 
shaped the phrases - even 
individual notes - with 
unique power. The French 
violinist Bruno Monsalngean 
said Gould's account of 
Bach’s Inventions changed 
his life. 

Ostwald thinks the pia- 
nist’s odd posture at the key- 
board had some thing to do 
with a tactile triangular rela- 
tionship between mother, 
son and piano. Gould 
explained, however, that his 
low seat allowed him to lib- 
erate the fingers from the 
weight of arms and shoul- 
ders, to pull the sound out of 
the piano. He hummed not 
just because he was taught 
to sing while he learned, but 
because his whole body was 
caught up in his “highly sub- 
jective business". This 
absorption was heightened 
for him when, one day, a 
maid turned on the vacuum 
cleaner close to the piano. 
He discovered that the music 
suddenly sounded better 
"and those parts which I 
couldn't actually hear 
sounded best of aR" 

His fascination with the 
rhythms and structures of 
Baroque counterpoint, and 
his belief that all the voices 
should get equal treatment 
(he was an accomplished 
organist) reached its zenith 
in the two famous record- 
ings he made of the Gold- 
berg (or “Gouldbeig") Varia- 
tions. It also had odd 
consequences. 

One was his invention of 
“contrapuntal radio", best 
illustrated in the radio docu- 
mentary The Idea of North 
which he made for the Cana- 
dlan Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. Three overlapping 


voices were set to back- 
ground sounds, like a Bach 
fUgue over a continuous 
pedal. 

Another was his decision 
brutally to exaggerate Cho- 
pin’s left-hand accompani- 
ments. Ostwald recalls hear- 
ing Gould’s version of the B 
minor sonata on radio five 
years before he died. It 
sounded, says the author, as 
if “the melody was a frigid 
woman being forced to kiss a 
man she despises." 

Gould was radiating his 
self-love onto the composer 
and his music, according to 
Ostwald. Exaggerated stac- 
cato, outrageous tempi, a 
total disregard for the com- 
poser’s own indications, all 
were part of this musical 
nar cissi sm. He even h a d Hw 
nerve to tell Oskar Moraw- 
etz, a contemporary com- 
poser who protested at 
Gould's interpretation, that 
he didn't understand his 
own music. His treatment of 
Beethoven, and especially of 
the later, “too theatrical”, 
Mozart, could be downright 
shocking - and was proba- 
bly meant to be. 

The purpose of music. 
Gould once wrote, was “not 
the momentary ejection of 
adrenaline, but the gradual, 
lifelong construction of a 
state of woods* and seren- 
ity." Hardly the words of a 
madman. 

Ostwald does not attempt 
to complete his diagnosis of 
this paranoid perfectionist 
Nor was the autopsy con- 
ducted after Gould’s death 
very revealing. A better epi- 
taph is the one which the 
author quotes from Franz 
Kraemer. a CBC music pro- 
ducer. Gould, he said, was “a 
genius and a monster. But 
he was also the most unbe- 
lievably gifted, capable and 
imaginative pianist I've 
known in my entire life.” 

Having read the doctor's 
notes, we know the patient 
better. The musician, how- 
ever, continues to speak for 
himself. 


Fiction/ John O’Mahony 

Fitful harmonies in 
search of a tune 


W hile the failure 
of the Irish 
people - both 
north and 
south of the border - to pro- 
duce classical composers of 
international standing has 
often been a source of muted 
shame, the country’s over- 
abundance of poets, novel- 
ists and dramatists has usu- 
ally provided more than 
enough solace to the soothe 
the national psyche. The 
Irish, it is often argued, are a 
supremely verbal race with 
little aptitude for less garru- 
lous arts. And classical 
music — which bag generally 
been viewed as the culture 
of the coloniser — is a cheap 
price to pay for a rich, liter- 
ary heritage. 

All of which makes the 
rnaiw thrust of Bernard 
MacLaverty’s Grace Notes, 
which was this week short- 
listed for the Booker Prize, 
even mare fraught with con- 
tradictions than it might 
otherwise have been. The 
book employs the metaphor 
of contemporary classical 
music to explore such 
weighty issues as birth, cre- 
ativity and Northern Irish 
Identity. But fared with the 
pitiful lack of a musical 
canon to express the fitful 
harmonies of his troubled 
homeland, MacLaverty 
makes a rather hazardous 
choice. He simply conjures 
one up in language. 

The -narrative opens with 
the arrival at Belfast’s Alder- 
grove Airport of Catherine 
McKenna, a budding com- 
poser of "difficult music” 
who is traveling home for 
the funeral of her father. 
Since her last visit she has 
abandoned the Catholic 
faith, obtained a music 
degree, travelled to the 
Ukraine to study under a 
Russian composer, given 
birth to a baby, run away 
from her violent boyfriend 
and had her first piece of 
music broadcast on BBC 
Radio 3. None of which 
endears Catherine to her 
mother, who goes ballistic 
when she is told about the 


rhriH and then admits that 
sh e doesn’t really care for 
Catherine’s music. “It used 
to be that music was aimed 
at the likes of me,” she 
moans, “People with two 
ears and a toe to tap." 

Which brings us to the 
first of MacLaverty’s leitmo- 
tifs: how each generation 
refuses to understand the 
melodies of the next. Else- 
where, music is portrayed as 
the ultimate act of creativ- 
ity, a kind of amalgam of 
Kpy chil dbirth and spiritual 

GRACE NOTES 

by Bernard 
MacLaverty 

Jonathan Cape £14.99, 

277 pages 

IRISH SHORT 
STORIES 1997 
Phoenix £5. 99. 243 pages 


redemption: “Music is for 
richer, much more subtle 
than words," Catherine pro- 
claims, “It can scourge the 
heart” Finally, by allowing 
Protestant Lambeg drums to 
march through the work of 
his Catholic composer, 
MacLaverty seems to be sug- 
gesting that the problems of 
Northern Ireland might be 
solved if all of the parties 
gathered together in the 
orchestra pit to make beauti- 
ful music together. Try tell- 
ing that to the distinctly 
tone-deaf Reverend Ian Pais- 
ley. 

It is only in the finale, 
however, that we discover 
the full extent of MacLaver- 
ty’s failure to breathe life 
into the dry score of his 
novel, when we are treated 
to a blow-by-blow account of 
Catherine’s new composi- 
tion. “The brass shining and 
shouting at the back,” he 
trills, “The orchestra has 
become a machine, a stitch- 
ing machine.” Despite super- 
human efforts and some pas- 
sages of witty writing, Grace 
Notes remains a leaden, theo- 
retical affair that spends 
mare time talking about cre- 


ativity than exercising it. 
Lost among his literary con- 
ceits. MacLaverty never 
manages to actually play a 
single note. 

Thankfully, none of the 
works included in this year’s 
instalment of the Phoenix 
Book of Irish Short Stories 
haw any connection whatso- 
ever with music. But they 
do, unfortunately, have a lot 
to do with priests, nuns and 
the emigrant experience. 
This less- than -original slant 
is underscored by an injudi- 
cious cover depicting a 
statue of the Virgin Mary, a 
pair of hurling sticks and a 
pint of G uinness . 

Ironically, it is left to the 
88-year-old veteran Bryan 
MacMahon to provide the 
freshest piece here, a beguil- 
ing story called The Jack 
Darcy about an old man’s 
attempts to “dress” a world- 
beating fly for freshwater 
fishing . Another interesting 
Inclusion is hitherto unpub- 
lished Maxim Crowley's 
Writing Cookbooks, a dark 
account of a gourmet dying 
of colon cancer who hopes to 
bequeath to the world a 
cookbook full of inedible 
dishes. 

However, there are more 
than enough abject duds to 
compensate for the few 
gems. Michael Collins' The 
Walking Saint is a trite, 
silly, comic account of a 
pious nun whose stroke 
apparently strips her of her 
faith. Colum McCann's As 
Kingfishers Catch Fire is a 
wilfully obscure and stylisti- 
cally convoluted piece of 
pointless magic realism. And 
Una Woods' The Letter is 
perhaps the worst short 
story I have ever read: 
“From where she was the 
shimmer-stopped evening 
played like awakening," 
reads one clotted passage. 
“Stonefrail voices sudden as 
brick. Then ripples.” 

The 1996 collection dis- 
played far more originality 
and contemporary verve. 
Let's hope that editor David 
Marcus can recapture that 
spirit in future years. 


The 


C ometh the hour, 
cometh the 
man . . . and the 
formaldehyde 
shark; the bisected cow; and 
rows and rows and rows of 
dots. Damien Hirst is the 
enfant terrible of British art, 
or BrltArt as we must now 
call It and doesn't he love it 
He is currently declining, 
in abusive terms, member- 
ship of the Royal Academy - 
which he has not been 
offered - while filling the 
Academy's current show. 
Sensation, with some of the 
most striking of his artifacts. 
He has also brought out this 
compendium of his life and 
work, entitled, after a 1991 
installation, I want to spend 
the rest afmyUfe everywhere, 
etc. 

It is a heavyweight of a 
book, both in size and price. 
With his larger pieces selling 
for over £100,000, this book, 
at £59.95, is the closest most 
of his admirers will get to 
owning a bit or Hirst. 

It is also one vast adver- 
tisement of his career, viv- 
idly illustrating most of the 
notorious works, and shame- 
lessly padded out with 
rather childlike cardboard 
pop ups (you can attach 
Hirst's, and Mrs Hirst’s, pri- 
vate parts to their naked 
bodies); critical reviews; 
press cuttings; abusive post; 
and an excellent introduc- 
tory essay by Gordon Bum. 


BritArt 


The essay makes out a 
strong case for Hirst's 
genius which the subsequent 
compendium fells to Justify. 

Hirst set out as a painter, 
and some early art school 
efforts show he had some 
second-hand talent with a 
brush. But the times were 
against painters and Hirst 
successfully embraced con- 
ceptualism - although he 


I WANT TO SPEND 
THE REST OF MY 
LIFE EVERYWHERE, 
WITH EVERYONE, 
ONE TO ONE, 
ALWAYS, FOREVER, 
NOW 

by Damien Hirst 

Booch-CUbbom £59.95. 

334 pages 


tries to avoid definitions, 
and any attempt to ospm n 
his work. 

He is basically an Ideas 
man, always ready with a 
quick aphorism. “If you 
admit to yourself what it 
means to be an artist then, 
the best way to do it Is to 
give up malting art and put 
what you've got Into other 
people” is as good a descrip- 
tion of Hirst’s life and career 
as any. Or as Burn puts it, 
“because his art is idea 
art--. usually delegated to 
and carried out by others - 
this, leaves Damien a lot of 
time for what might loosely 


brat 


be called socialising. Hang- 
ing around”. 

Hence the Involvement in 
videos, restaurants, gossip 
columns. It is a mistake is to 
think of Hirst as an artist. 
He is, appropriately, a sensa- 
tionalist. “It is not possible 
to shock any more by the 
new" says one critic. “The 
only way to shock is by 
being shocking." Hirst’s 
threatening shark floating 
forever in. preservative 
shocks; his dissected ani- 
mals shock; the photograph 
of Hirst holding the head of 
a dead man shocks. Hirst 
does not worry whether it is 
art. a flexible term. It is 
what the age craves - a new 

experience. 

_ This ostentatious book car- 
ries too much surplus weight 
to justify Hirst as a great 
talent. If he is not shocking, 
be is boring. Deprive him of 
death and his life is surpris- 
ingly spurious. His output to 
date cannot carry such a 
daunting volume. He comes 
across as a minor Oscar 
Wilde figure without the 
genius: a clever, imagina- 
tive, interesting manifesta- 
tion of the age, whose great- 
est achievement is his 
reputation. 

Antony 
Thomcroft 

William Packer’s review is 
on page VD. 
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/;■•/• fter the fuss, the reckoning: 

• and in potting on Sensation, 
;:'-:/ m . a selection of Young British 
/* /;/..'%■ Ait from the Saatchi CoDeo- 
• - ^U: * JL. tion, .the balance falls 
Vrather mdris- in the' Royal Academy’s 
'fevoor than against. 

' jWhear it proved impossible to bring 
toXondoo The Age of Modernism* the 
/ .•large. survey of 20th century art shown 
■ ;- in Berlin earlier ihfe year, there was a 
gapinjhe Academy’s programme to he 
v - fiflfid' at. fairly short notice. “Young 
; -BiitMh Artiats” is the catch-all label fbr • 
■ : rfltie' assorted painters, sculptors, con- 
:-. ceptualists and opportunists (what’s 
. . ^w7I generally held to be the flavour - 
. Vof^iie 1990s, whose work has domi- 
nated . recent Turner Prizes, been 
'bought 1 wholesale by our councils and 
’ museums, and been toured abroad 
'-•fifdhi-yeoice-to Chicago, all with public 
... money and on our behalf. . 

-v ’’ But here.it has scarcely been. seen en 
r^ masse at a IL Charles Saatchi, whose 
interests as a collector range far 
' V. beyond it, has even so the most com- 
prebensiye holding of it, and has been 
^ showing it piecemeal in his gallery at 
Swiss Cottage. The overview he now 
- affbrdsusfrlhus both. timely and use- 

- -fid,; and the Academy is quite right to 

- take- h up . ■' 

. Which, brings us to the work: ah yes, 
v: the- work. And those academicians so 
_ elanned \and voluble at the prospect of 
. ’ pKytoghlost to such a questionable pot- 
pourri need "pot have worried. It is a 
very mixed hag with some good things 
. ;ih;it along, with the bad.. They should 
. rbpieoiber too that what the French 
ra&er happfly can an ea7W5i/ioTj may 
be theTnore salutary and valuable for 
: Hhti erposA . : 

- '(The particular controversies make 
ithe point. Marcus Harvey’s “Myra", a 
: portrait of / the convicted child 
. murderer Myra Hindley, takes an 
/ image that has been in the public 
domain so long, and has so seared itself 
’ into the collective retina, as to become 


a modem icon: Had Andy Warhol been 
English, he would no doubt have seized 
Upon it 30 years ago, as he did with 

Hhairmyrt Xfftri 

Harvey, however, has nothing of 
Warhol's cosmic blandness, nor does be 
' seem to be aware; in his use of a modu- 
lar break-down of the image on an 
inflated scale, that he is doing nothing 
that the American Chuck Close was 
not doing' before he was bom, and to 
less gratuitous effect To build up the 
image as an aggregation of children’s 
hand-prints is archly sentimental, the 
overall result innocuous. There were 
serious arguments; far leaving “Myra” 
out of the exhibition, but in the event 
the only harm it does is to the artist’s 
own reputation, now fixed fbr ever on 
this stogie work. That Damien Hirst 
should damn the Academy as pompous 
and stuffy, and then threaten pomp- 
ously to remove his own works should 
Harvey’s “Myra" be excluded, is an 
irony to savour. 

I n truth there is little here at 
which to take offence at all. 
Chris Ofili tries hard but merely 
irritates with his balls of ele- 
phant dung stuck onto an ethnic 
Virgin Mary; and Gary Hume’s 
ham-fisted abstract posturings do still 
grate. The facile tableaux of Tracy 
Emin and Sarah Lucas, too, bring out 
the Disgusted, Tunbridge Wells in one. 
if only by their empty-headedness. But 
even the mannikins of the Chapman 
brothers, Jake and Dines, all those sex- 
ually mutant, precociously active 
naughty children are no more than 
laughably infantile. Only the arrogant 
parody of Goya’s “Disasters of War” is 
in the least offensive, and more for its 
impertinence than any thing 
As for Damien Hirst, at once works 
convener and enfant terrible of YBA, 
the jury is still out His shark now 
looks very tired, his sliced beasts but 
formal exercises in arrangement and 
display, his dot and centrifugal 


paintings merely silly. He is at his 
intriguing best whenever he brings a 
temporal and thus dramatic element to 
his grand guignol. Revolting as it is, 
his “A Thousand Years”, its flies breed- 
ing and feeding on a rotting cow's 
head, only to die on the electrocutor, 
does have a certain bleak authority. 

What the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Flies has to say of it 
we have yet to hear. 

But though 1 could go on, it is unjust 
only to carp, for while the pretentious 
and the incompetent whistle up the 
storm, there is much else serious and 
beautiful enough to grace any show. 

Jenny Savile grows more substantial 
with each fresh appearance, with an 
adventurous and abstract painterliness 
to the surface of her work. It would be 
interesting to see what would happen 
were she to reduce her vast nudes to a 

h uman scale. 

Simon Caflery's sensual minimalism, 
too, is as persuasive as ever. And 1 
have lately said enough of Fiona Rae. 
the outstanding abstract painter of her 
generation, and Rachel Whiteread, she 
of space made solid and shows at Liver- 
pool and Venice, to offer nothing more 
now than the most positive recommen- 
dations. 

It comes down in the end. as it 
always must, to the work as work. w . ______ 

taken artist by artist on its merits. This 
show is not, nor could be, definitive or 
exhaustive. There is much excluded, 
and infinitely so much else besides. If I 
have a grouse it is only that we now 
pay too much attention to young art- 
ists for being young, and to too narrow 
a sector of their activity. Sensation 
may be a symptom of that preoccupa- 
tion. but in making us address it, does 
us all a favour. 


Sensation - young British artists from 
the Saatchi collection: Royal Academy. 
Piccadilly, London WL until December 
28; sponsored by Christie’s in associa- 
tion with Time Out 
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Ham-fisted abstract posturings: 'Vicious', 1994, by Gary Hume 


v ecent. humane 
I ■ and ineffectual, 

. ;■ ‘ # hew as 
-JL-^ condemned as an 
entirely inadequate leader 
after his iron predecessor. 
Things deteriorated so much 
that fhe unthinkable 
happened; and the exiles, 
powerless for over a decade, 
were invited back in a 
landslide that saw the 
country delirious with joy. 

'• Ho, not- a child’s history of 
ifie 1990s bat the / 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 


Restoration of the good old days 



Restoration; not John Major 
but Cromwell junior, 
disastrous "Tumbledown 
Dick" as recalled to Boating 
with the Past- This is 
another variant on bringing 
history to life, somewhere 
between the joktoess of 
Inokmg-Fonoard to the Past 
and the factual research of 
That’s fltstory.Last week 
the programme gathered 
four experts to discuss 
Charles H, who it must be 
added bad very little to 
common with Tony Blair (he 
was aMerry Monarch, not 
smirking senior 
management). A 
competition element adds a 
little spice bat is . 
unnecessary. Perhaps it is 
meant to disguise the fact 
that four experts are t alkin g 
about then - field of 
expertise, which might 


strike post-Boyle Radio 4 as 
dangerously dull. In fad it's 
an absorbing programme. 
There is nothing more 
ent e rtaining than listening 
to people talking on what 
they feel for and know 
about, as those who hold the 
BBC’s destiny to their hands 
would find out if they ever 
triedit. 

With the death-sentence 
passed oh foil-length plays 
on R4. we shall have to get 
used to Radio 3 being the 
serious drama chaxmeL The 
observance of the 30th 
anniversary of Joe Orton's 
death would have amused 
that irreverent library 
book-defacer and mocker of 
genteel convention. Coming 
soon: Op Against It, the 
screenplay intended for the 
Beatles (by then surely as 
cosily anodyne and'as loved 


by the nation’s mums as 
Tony Blair is now). 

Meanwhile Lindsay 
Posner's production of Loot 
surprisingly showed that 
file visual element of force 
(here cramming a corpse to 
and out of inappropriate 
hiding -places to make way 
for the proceeds of a bank 
robbery) was unnecessary. 
Orton's dialogue was as 
hit-and-miss as always 
(except in Entertaining Mr 
Sloane, his best play), but 
radio emphasised the hits. 
He could sound like a 
latter-day Wilde, hint at 
Alan Bennett's wickedly 
resonance-brimming 
primness. The casting was 
not ideal: the two golden 
lads (well, in a Ratnerisb 
sort of way) sounded too 
old, with mastermind 
Dennis positively 


middle-aged. And the 
opening scene, with Debra 
Gillett’s Nurse Fay blankly 
on comprehending as to 
style, any style, got off to a 
bad start. 


B ut Timothy Spall as 
Inspector Truscott 
- the role that 
Leonard Rossi ter 
was playing when he died - 
and Trevor Peacock were 
just right, menacing and 
bewildered in this poisoned 
Lewis Carroll looking-glass 
world. There were moments 
when the production struck 
that archly prancing, 
pri&pic Firbankian note 
that, now ( come to think of 
it, would make all the 
difference to Posner’s 
production of Handel's 
Gruiio Cesare for the Royal 
Opera. 


Saturday Playhouse also 
featured male bonding and 
tbe love that gets along 
perfectly well without 
speaking its name. An 
amiable and warm-hearted 
hymn to the British cinema. 
Props was set to 1974, on the 
last night of the redundant 
Shepperton studios. Two 
props men, sturdy Chuck 
and camp Bobby, reminisce 
about the great days. In 
flashbacks we meet David 
Niven, George Cole, Richard 
Wattis, Charles Laughton 
(who perhaps fancies 
Bobby), Brian Forbes - 
“wants to be a director - no 
chance!" Roy Boulting 
appeared as himself. Not all 
tbe greats were 
convincingly impersonated, 
but one exception was Leslie 
Mackie, who evoked the 
magnificent Judy Garland 


she brought to the West End 
a decade or so ago. We were 
reminded of tbe improbable 
making here of The African 
Queen ; the equally 
improbable fist Of studios to 
a once thriving industry - 
Denham, Elstree, Isieworth 
- and how “money always 
wins in the end”. 

Chuck and Bobby were 
played by the play’s 
authors, Mark Eden and 
Steve Nation, whose 
terrifying voice for 
Margaret Thatcher's 
Spitting Image puppet 
deserves a footnote in 
cultural history. Here he 
sounded jnst like Murray 
Melvyn. whom I kept seeing 
to the part Turan Ali 
directed an enjoyable, 
warm-hearted 75-minutes of 
Kia-Ora-flavoured nostalgia. 

Being American was 


M aria Caffas died 
in the autumn 
of 1977. exactly 
one month 
after the body of Elvis Pres- 
ley was discovered, bloated 
and ignominious, in the toi- 
let of his Graceland home. It 
was a neat piece of tinting 
for analysts of contemporary 
culture, who were presented 
with an orgy of easy con- 
trasts: where Elvis was 
ingenuous, exploited, amia- 
ble, inept,' Caflas was know- 
ing, fiery, manipulative, 
monstrous. The Greek 
soprano was, in the words of 
Luchino Visconti: “almost a 
si cknes s, the kind of actress 
that has passed for all time"; 
Elvis just got sick- Both 
were possessed of startling 
sexual charisma, but han- 
dled it badly. There were 
st ra nge symmetries to their 
lives: she shed fat to re-in- 
vent herself, he got fat try- 
ing to forget himself. 

But there were other simi- 
larities, too. Both redefined 
their art, both acquired 
devotional followings, both 
blew it their art and then- 
lives. Savour this, the 20th 
anniversary of their dea ths, 
for fixture commemorations 
will surely be overshadowed 
by the memory of afiother 
untimely demise. They 
called Elvis the King, and 
Caflas La Dvmnar, but the 
self-styled Queen of Hearts 
looks set to frump them alL 
naiias was not the sort of 
woman who would ca mpai gn 
for a ban on landmines; 
indeed she spent much of 
her life behaving like one. 
Her victims - fellow singers, 
critics, opera house manag- 
ers would enter into feuds, 
rush into print to denounce 
her or, occasionally, forgive 
her and fell back under the 
speD- And then she would 
explode again. • . 

Callas’s life made it 
acceptable, indeed impera- 
tive, for commentators to 
lapse into cliche. There 
really wasn’t any chasm 
between the rhetoric of her 
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La Divina still casts her spell 

Twenty years on, the talent behind the Callas temperament survives, writes Peter Aspden 



Maria CaBas: put drama&c truth ahead of teGhnfcaJ purity 


art and the substance of her 
fife. She famously advised 
her own mother to drown 
herself, in a letter made pub- 
lic by Time magazine; bow 
could, we then fail to believe 
in her Medea, slaughtering 
her own children? 


The most vivid picture of 
her strong, occasionally gro- 
tesque features came not 
frmn a performance but from 
an Associated Press photo- 
graph of her infam ous con- 
frontation with two law 
enforcement officers to Chi- 


cago. "I will not . be sued. 1 
have the voice of an angel” 
she shrieked, according to 
David Bret’s new biography, 
only to follow with the less- 
tban-angellc rejoinder: •Til 
never sing In this fucking 
horse-shit town again”. 


Little wonder that Bret Is 
seduced by the sheer wealth 
of anecdote in Callas’s life 
story, but he largely misses 
the point By far the most 
interesting thing about Cal- 
las was ha- artistry. There 
have been other stars who 
made themselves beautiful, 
who threw temper tantrums, 
who had affairs with million- 
aires. But tbe devotion dis- 
played by such a proud 
woman towards her vocation 
was humbling. 

Taking advantage of this 
anniversary, EMI have rere- 
leased tbe entire Callas cata- 
logue in digitally remastered 
form (as well as releasing for 
the first time a i960 pirate 
recording of Donizetti’s 
Potiuto). It is a paradoxical 
gesture. Callas received her 
greatest reviews for her live 
interpretations of roles 
which, in some cases, had 
been virtually eliminated 
from the core repertoire. 
Such was her dramatic 
instinct and acting genius 
that glaring faults in her 
voice were overlooked. i 

Crucially, the best of Cal- 
las was seen and heard to I 
the early 1950s, before the 
age of widespread filming of | 
performances. She only left 1 
one complete act of opera 
(from a 1964 Covent Garden 
Tosco ) on film, and some 
snippets from recitals. One 
shudders to think what she 
would have thought of digi- 
tal remastering, this driven 
woman who put dramatic 
truth so far ahead of techni- 
cal purity in her work. 

But those to charge of the 
project say they are sensi- 
tive to charges of over-inter- 
ference. Most of the restora- 
tion work consisted of 
cleaning up crackles and 
clicks, smoothing over rough 
edits and eliminating extra- 


neous noise, such as the 
rumble of tbe London Under- 
ground in the sessions 
recorded in Kingsway Hall, 
which would have been 
inaudible in the recording 
conditions of the 1950s. 

But there is a limit to the 
amount of aural engineering: 
that can be done. The very 
best of Maria Callas - Giu- 
1 ini’s La TYaoiaux, Karajan’s 
Lucia di Larnmermoor, both 
live recordings from 1955 - 


repeated, presumably for 
tbe benefit of BBC magnates 
who appear to want to. And 
rather dull readings of the 
life of an American lady 
wbose sole point of interest, 
her ownership of the 
Washington Post at the time 
of Watergate, was dealt with 
blandly. This 1 fhmk was 
scheduled also to find 
employment for Lorelei 
King, a thoroughly worthy 
cause. King has been 
apparently beqneathed to 
the nation, like Lady 
Hamilton by Nelson, and 
Radio 4 producers have for 
some time honoured this, 
also recalling another of last 
week's heroes urging 
posterity “not to let poor 
Nellie starve". She’s a good 
actress; and an even more 
welcome voice was Kelsey 
G rammer’s. Viewers know 
him as the inimitable 
Frasier to television’s best 
comedy series, British or 
American. Listeners revel in 
his style as he reads Mark 
Twain, an endlessly fresh, 
funny, modern and wise 
genius of a writer. 


can still sound boxy, shrill 
and thin. Like the sumptu- 
ous photographs used la the 
re-packaging of the discs, 
and like Elvis Presley's Sun 
singles, they are of their 
time, but so full of craft and 
bite that they can survive 
any amount of anniversarial 
kitsch. In ten years’ time, 
they will surely continue to 
take their place in the 
charts, tucked behind Elton 
John, as a new generation 
discovers the talent behind 
the temperament all over 
again. 

Maria Callas: The Tigress 
and the Lamb, by David 
Bret, Robson Books. £18.95. 
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After the 

quake 

Andrew Clark attends the re-opening 
of San Francisco's refurbished 
War Memorial Opera House 


T here is a lot to cele- 
brate. The company is 
75 years old. It is bade 
home after 18 m onths 
of camping out A new 
season has begun. Now comes the 
hard part - meeting everyone’s 
expectations of rejuvenation. 

The San Francisco Opera stands 
in the front rank of US opera com* 
parties after the Met. This is 
where the great Giovanni Marti- 
net sang in the company’s first 
production in 1923, where Claudia 
Muzio was Tosca at the inaugura- 
tion of War Memorial Opera 
House in 1332, where Tebaldi, del 
Monaco, Schwarzkopf and Nilsson 
made their US opera debuts, 
where Leontyne Price and Freder- 
ica van Stade enjoyed a string of 
early successes. In recent years, 
despite a flattering co-production 
arrangement with the Kirov 
Opera, the company seems to 
have lost some of its lustre. More 
visibly, its was shaken by 
an ef ffthqpa kp in 1389. 

War Memorial Opera House 
closed at the end of 1995 for a 
f g &S r ft programme of earthquake- 
proofing and other improvements. 
It reopened two weeks ago with a 
glitzy gala. For the San Francisco 
Opera and its supporters, delight 
at bring back was brightened by 
the quality of the renov a tion. But, 
judging by the opening three pro- 
ductions, it will be some time 
before the company recovers its 
artistic mnungntirm. 

With its large gilded audito- 
rium, easy sightlines and solid 
neo-classical War Memo- 

rial Opera House always was one 
of the world's most attractive 
theatres. Although the quake did 
not render it inoperable, it caused 
cracks and revealed fault-lines. 
The repairs - paid for by the city, 
which owns the building - 
involved reinforcing the inside 
walls with a steel-and-concrete 
membrane, anchored to the base- 
ment The company used the clo- 
sure as a cue for general refur- 
bishment, for which it had to 
raise 930m. A fire midway 
through the renovation was a 
blessing in disguise: thanks to 
insurance money totalling 97m, 
the seating had a much more 
extensive upgrade than originally 
intended. 

Structural alterations have been 
achieved without chang in g the 
handing's appearance; artificially 
distressed plasterwork makes it 
hard to distinguish new from old. 
The lighting system has been 
upgraded, and 65 years of dirt has 
been removed from the ceiling 
and walls of the auditorium, 
enhancing its golden aura. Back- 
stage, miles of old wire cables 
have been cleared, making way 
for computer-controlled rigging 
and an advanced audio-visual sys- 
tem. These improvements had 
long been talked about; it just 


needed an earthquake to jolt 
people into action. 

Comparisons with the redevel- 
opment of London’s Royal Opera 
House are inevitable. Unlike the 
Royal Opera and Royal Ballet, the 
San Francisco Opera spent most 
of its exile in a single venue and 
kept a steady payroll. Re-housed 
in the cavernous Civic Audito- 
rium, it performed epic operas 
which allowed its chorus and 
orchestra to shine. Farh summer 
it laid on a Broadway -style Puc- 
cini production - seven perfor- 
mances a week, multiple casts, 
bargain prices. Of the 75,000 
people who bought tickets. 60 per 
cent were first-time opera-goers. 
Exile was not just a chance to try 
out different artistic formulas; it 
became a marketing opportunity. 


E 


xecutives from Covent 
Garden have appar- 
ently visited San Fran- 
cisco to glean some les- 
sons. But according to 
Lotfi Mansouri, the US company’s 
general director, he had an advan- 
tage over his British colleagues: 
"Here, I alone have executive 
authority. At Covent Garden 
there are too many cooks. What I 
say to my board is, Tf you don’t 
like me, replace me, but don’t sec- 
ond-guess me’. Someone has to 
provide the leadership.'’ 

Mansouri, who was appointed in 
1968, Is generally credited with 
giving the San Francisco Opera a 
more populist image. In *hp pro- 
cess, its artistic profile has 
become less distinctive. Unlike 
the halcyon days of Kurt Herbert 
Adler, Mansouri’s predecessor in 
the 1950s and 1960s. up-and- 
coming European singers now 
make their US debuts elsewhere - 
notably Seattle. In Adler’s day, 
standards were high in every 
department except conducting: he 
was a conductor, and he didn’t 
want competition. Mansouri is a 
stage director, which perhaps 
ex plains why standards are high 
in every area except stagewotk. 

That was how it seemed last 
weekend, when the first three 
operas were performed on succes- 
sive nights. Not content with 
supervising the company’s return 
to War Memorial Opera House, 
Mansouri directed Tosca and 
Death in Venice as well as the 
opening gala - all in the space of 
a week. Tosca was touted as a 
“newly realised” version of the 
production which inaugurated the 
theatre In 1932. Stage design has 
undergone several revolutions 
since then, so It was no surprise 
to find a fiat museum copy. 

One wonders what the legend- 
ary Muzio would have thought of 
her 1997 successor, Carol Vaness. 
With an unmemorable voice, cold 
stage personality and melodra- 
matic gestures, Vaness adds up to 
a proficient singer who does noth- 



Paolo OnmalB as ngolsttoe after two pale productions ttw thsatr^finally bristled with Hfe 


mg with one of the juiciest parts 
in the repertory. There was com- 
pensation in Richard Margison’s 
open-voiced tenor and James Mor- 
ris’s im posing police chief - but 
the only truly authentic touch 
came from NeDo Santi in the pit 

There was equally taut conduct- 
ing in Death in Venice: Donald 
Rimnides. the company’s Scottish 
music director, added to his lau- 
rels as a Britten interpreter with a 
performance underlining the 
opera’s atonal aspirations, as well 
as its diaphanous splendour. 

But Runnicles could not stop 
Britten’s construction from sound- 
ing blatantly formulaic, an 
impression that doubtless had 
something to do with Mansouri’s 
staging, a reheated version of his 
1983 Toronto production. 

Judging by his observations In 


the programme, Mansouri under- 
stands and loves the work, but he 
seemed unable to translate his 
ideas to the stage. Built on a 
series of unappetising projections, 
the performance only cams alive 
in the danced sections (a brilliant 
marriage of classical and modern 
ch o reography by Michael Smufaj 
and the scenes involving Alfonso 
Antohiozzi, a chameleon-like 
int e rpreter of the multiple bari- 
tone roles. Antoni ozzi has star 
quality. 

Although it is always instruc- 
tive to see Aschenbach portrayed 
by a tmor in his early sixties, like 
Pears at the work's premiere. 
Kenneth Riegel proved too old for 
the parti Vet who could blame 
him for being mesmerised by 
Christopher Newnam’s beautiful 
Tadzio? 


After two such pale evenings, 
Mark Lamos’s new production of 
Rigoletto offered welcome relief. 
This was a performance of bright 
colours, broad brush strokes and 
high-quality singing. Michael 
Yeargan’s raked set had a versa- 
tile indoor-outdoor quality, draw- 
ing its inspiration from the arched 
facades of an Italian street Like 
the heavily stylised period gowns, 
it left plenty to the imagination, 
and profited from the bold con- 
trasts of Pat Collins’s lighting. 
Here was that rare phenomenon - 
a production to satisfy all tastes, 
with an unvarnished emotional 
thrust. After his successes at 
Glimmerglass, it is high time 
Lamos made his UK debut 
Particularly satisfying was the 
way he drew such intense perfor- 
mances from his singers - all 


except Martin Thompson’s Duke, 
a last-minute substitute. Paolo 
Gavanellfs Rigoletto had a Gobbi- 
esque snail, a honeyed piano 
voice and a real actor’s way with 
the words - quite a surprise, com- 
ing from an Italian baritone who, 
until now, had never seemed 
front-rank: “Cortigiani” was 
heart-rending. Although not at 
the peak of her powers, Ruth Ann 
Swenson, America's leading color- 
atura soprano, captured Gilda’s 
innocent passion. Anatoli Kotch- 
erga was the rough-hewn Sparafa- 
cfle, Elena Zaramba a sumptuous 
Maddalena. 

Conductor David Robertson, a 
conductor better knows for Bou- 
lez than Verdi, was strong on line, 
short on temperament. Neverthe- 
less, with this Rigoletto, the thea- 
tre finally bristled with life. 
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worrying change is 
occurring in the 
ethics (tf news 
journalism which, 
so far, has been treated 
almost entirely as an 
internal industry matter, 
but which should concern 
anybody who cares about 
the honesty and objectivity 
of news. 

Martin Bell, formerly one 
of television’s most 
respected news journalists, 
and generally regarded as 
one of the most 
even-handed, has now 
embraced the new style and 
even given It a names the 
Journalism erf attachment 
Writing In The British 
Journalism Review (Vol 8, 

No 1, 1897) he says “By this 
I mean a journalism that 
cares as well as knows; that 
is aware of its 

responsibilities; and will not 
stand neutrally between 
good and evil, right and 
wrong; the victim and the 
oppressor”. 

There is, of coarse, 
nothing new about that sort 
of journalism. In a previous 
generation it was practised 
by men such as Malcolm . 
Muggeridge and James 
Cameron, who left little 

doubt about where they 

stood on moral questions, 
whether they cropped up to 
Soviet Russia, the US or 
Cambodia. 

However, Mnggeridge and 
Cameron were not known as 
bard news reporters but as 
colour writers: their 
function was not the two 
minute stand-up for 77ze 
Nine O'clock News, but the 
discursive -15-minute current 
affairs programme, or the 
lengthy newspaper' feature. 
The worrying thing about 

“the journalism of 
attachment” is that it is 
being preached - and, 
worse, practised - by hard 
news reporters. 

Tie risks Inherent in this 


Television/Christopher Dunkley 

Whose news is 
it anyway? 


are laid out in a recently 
published pamphlet. Whose 
War Is It Anyway. The 
Dangers Of The Journalism 
Of Attachment written with 
clarity and vigour by Mick 
Hume, editor of LM, a small 
magazine which Is at 
present waiting to be tried 
to a libel action brought 
against it by TIN. 


T 


hat case is 
connected with the 
reporting of the war 
to Bosnia, the event 
which has done most to 
inspire the journalism of 
attachment, with one side 
demonised, the other sides 
sanctified, and the public in 
other countries often 
enc o uraged to believe that 
Serbs alone were 
responsible for atrocities 
and all other parties were 
blameless. ITNPs decision to 
take on such a very small 
David over the discussion of' 
such matters is causing 
eyebrows to rise. 

It is bad enough that 
reporters are starting to 
believe that they should ' 
reflect their emotional 
involvement to what they 
report. From there it is only 
a stop, and perhaps not a 
conscious me, to the 
selection and manipulation 


highest level. Last week 
Tony Hall, chief executive (tf 
BBC News, published an 
article to The Times which 
seemed to suggest that for . 
him reactions to the death 
of Diana, Princess of Wales, 
had been some sort of 
Damascus Road experience: 

“Last week we learnt a 
tough lesson”, he said. “We 
learnt that emotion has its 
political litmensicm, that by 
giving voice on onr - 
airwaves to ‘ordinary’ 
individuals’ tVmngWa and 
feelings, we could get at 
some kind of truth, which 
would otherwise elude ns. 

no matter how many facts 
we assembled ... We heard 
from all kinds of people, of 
all ages, ethnicities, sexual 
orientation and social 
background. And the way 
they expressed themselves 
was highly cogent This was 
a lesson forme. We most 
make sure &at this 
diversity of voice stays to 
our programming”. 

Hall appears to believe 
that those who laid., 
bouquets, teddy bears and 
doggerel outside the palaces, 

and queued to sign the 
books, were not just that 
fraction of the population 
approving such public . 
exhibitions, but typical of 
everybody else. "The truth 


reflect and explain what's 
going on to the world. 

We have reasons to envy 
her. It seems thatr Diana 
made a connection with 
people, that very thing 
we use focus groups 
to help us to achieve, 
to a world of niche 
marketing and 
fragmentation, it seems 
there is as much to join ns 
as to divide us”. 


D 


oes he mean all of 
us? It does not 
seem to have 
occurred to him 
that most of ns may be 
deeply susplrionsof the 
instinct together together 
and surrender to mass 
emotion, and that that was 
why more than 50 million of 
us, the overwhelming 
majority of the population, 

stayed away from both tbe 
flower-laying displays and 
the fano-al route. It seems 
weirdlyilloglcalto assume 
that the population was 
more accurately represented 
by the minority who opted 


for keening to the streets 
than by the huge majority 
choosing to stay at home 
and remain quiet. - 

Perhaps those who believe 
to the journalism of 
attachment would argue 
that the world would be a 
better place if only it were 
softer and more feminised; if 
only the Brits would ' 
abandon the stiff upper Bp, 
embrace therapy culture, 
and let It all hang out - 
But to take that approach 
as tiie basis for a new 
stria of news journalism 
sounds appallingly 
dangerous. 

Television news reporters 
should continue to be. 
passionately in te r ested fa 

events but wholly 
dispassionate about them. 
Indeed, they should, to the 
true meaning of the word, 
always be completely 
disinterested. 


Dance 

A camp 
crash 
through 
the 

classics 


D 


rag comedy is 
probably as old as 
the theatre itself 

gr>d, ril bet, has 

been a drag from the start 
As satire it is nnreftevedly 
coarse, though ou r panto - 
mVmp tradition has nurtured 
gome floe and earthy play- 
ers. Oacasionally. a drag per- 
farmer has transcended the 
brutish limi tations of cos- 
tuming and manner to bring 
mystery to the idea tf cross- 
fires sing: Barbette, the 
American aerialist, was the 
most poetic as be plung ed, 
exquisitely gowned, from the 
heights of the Cirque Mfid- 
rann fa his famous Angel's 
Fall 

The denizens of the Ballets 
Ttockadero de Monte Carlo 
have been banging about the 
world’s stages for the past 
two decades. Now they are 
returned to London for a sea- 
son at the Peacock Theatre, 
and desperately imam usfn g 
they are. Their trick - and it 
Is, unsurprisingly, the only 
one - is grotesque approxi- 
mations of traditional ballet 
performance. Hoisting them- 
selves prrtn tip-toe, painted 
hub dockyard whores, tack- 
fly outfitted and daringly 
vulgar, they crash their way 
through such items as the 
second act of Swan Lake and 
the Grand Pas from Paqiuta. 

Their humour is what you 
might expect from any uni- 
versity rag, or from drunks 
who decide to show you that 
“ballet” is a lumbering show 
of mincing affectation. The 
Trucks’ store of comedy 
amounts to falling over, pet- 
ulant leers, and a barnacled 
repertoire of mimicry that I 
supposed had long since lost 
its power to entertain. 

The audience at Tuesday 
night’s performance roared 
approval. This, of course, 
confirms the Tracks' view of 
ballet as lurid, foolish and 
sexually dubious entertain- 
ment Watching this fero- 
ciously unamusing show - it 
seems longer than the Ring 
cycle, though less jokey - I 
wondered what punishment 
should attend the Tracks' 
mayhem. Their punishment 
is what they da 
Art can survive such stu- 
pidities. What is worrying is 
that this form at inexpert 
caricature reflects audience 
attitudes. Heaven knows, 
ballet Is riathia at times*. X 
have seen funnier (because 
wholly serious) attempts on 
The Dying Swan than the 
m o ulting vulgarities of “Ha 
Nevasayneva", who looks 
like an affronted White 
Wyandotte. But mocking 
dance to this way may prove 
con t agious , and ballet fa to a 


of the fads to favour one 
side- Worse is what appears is this was a genuinely 


to be the endorsement of 
this new “Emotion is 
important, let* s get 
involved” attitude among 
news executives at the 


V 


demotic week," he eiaiitu^ 
and later “There are lessons 
to all of this for politicians 
who seek to Into us, and 
journalists who seek to 


SHAKESPEARE'S 
GLOBE THEATRE 

lVth August - 21 September 1997 
BO<n71 3\t 4703 C* fas) 
0171 4019919 

A Chaste Maid in Cheapside 
The Maid's Tragedy 
HemyV 

The Winter's Tale 
Tb£95ttat7pmaod73Qpni 

Son at 4pm 


bad enough state without 
the Tracks’ ham-fisted 
assault 

One moment to the even- 
ing suggested what lies 
behind the performance: the 
moo's need to appear en tra- 
vestL At the start of the 
Esmeralda grand pas, Mar- 
geaux Mundeyn (Tunny 
Manaure) presented the 
dance absolutely straight 
His sincerity brought the 
choreography to life. I sud- 
denly remembered how 
beautiful the Kirov's Yelena 
Yevteyeva had been in thin 
scene, and thought that 
Manaure understood it on 
precisely the same terms. 
Drag became art for the only 
moment in the evening. For 
the rest the Tracks clumped 
about the stage with less 
subtlety than Disney’s hip- 
pos and ostriches, denying 
skill and style. Ah well, 
another station on the via 
dolorosa of ballet in our 
time. 

dement Crisp 
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The quality of the 
leather is not strained 

But you'll bridle at the prices, says Lucia van der Post, as she takes a look 
at the range in the Tanner Krolle shop about to open in London 


Kathy Formby with soma of the new collection. From top: travel bag «i black nylon with leather straps, £850; bridle 
feather classic trawl bag. £675; calf tota bag, £380; iqrfon computer case with pockets itor business cards, etc, £450; 
ind calf bag.wtti detachable alligator sleeve, £3,100. Afl from Tanner Krofle, 38 Old Bond Street London W1 


E very handbag tells a 
story. Even If you 
choose some nice 
anonymous brand that 
you think is entirely 
neutral, somebody somewhere 
will be judging you. Snooty shop- 
girls, fashion cognoscenti, female 
friends, passing acquaintances 
and even some otherwise per- 
fectly grown-up men have been 
known to make whole sets of 
assumptions based purely on the 
handbag swinging on the arm or 
from the shoulder. Prada, Gucci, 
Louis Vuitton, Chanel Herzogs, 
Mulberry, Coach - the big brand 
names all have attached to them 
a symbolism that seems almost 
too much for simple gilt and 
leather to support 
But of the most potent names, 
the oddest thing is bow ail but 
one. Mulberry, are foreign. 
Granted, a few niche British 
names - Lulu Guinness. Anya 
Hindmarch, Samantha Hp^kia - 
have found constituencies of 
their own, but they tend to be 
small and quirky. They do not 
head the shopping lists of every 
tourist in town. 

British companies, having long 
been envious of the troupes of 
tourists in the Via Napoleone 
clutching their Prada or Gucci 
bags and in the Avenue Mon- 
taigne with Louis Vuitton or Her- 
m£s bags, have been eyeing this 
lucrative market They are now 
bidding for a slice of it 
The little-known luggage com- 
pany of Tanner Krolle Is one of 
the first to make a determined 
effort. On October 7, the com- 
pany opens its first shop with a 
new range of leather-goods, and 
which, far the first time, includes 
a big collection of handbags. 
Tanner Krolle has been one of 


Britain's best-kept secrets - so 
secret that too few knew of it and 
the few elegant businessmen who 
flaunted their impeccable brief- 
cases and suitcases were safe in 
the knowledge that nobody else 
would have one like it 

The company is almost as old 
as Louis Vuitton and started in 
much the same way; at almost 
the same time as Frederick 
Krolle. newly arrived from Ger- 
many, was starting his saddlery 
business in Islington, the first 
Louis Vuitton was starring his in 
Asnidres outside Paris. When 
Krolle, just like Vuitton, began to 
notice that horse-carriages were 
being replaced by new-fangled 
trains and motor cars, he moved 
into luggage. The distinctive 
trunks and hunting-kit bags 
started to appear. 

Though the company main- 
tained its impeccable quality 
throughout the years, the 
designs failed to adapt to the 
change In modern travelling hab- 
its and the company was sold to 
Chanel. Philip Davis, a new 
young man aging director, was 
brought in and be quickly saw 
that something drastic had to be 
done. 

Tbe luxury leather goods busi- 
ness is worth some $3.6bn world- 
wide and 60 per cent of the busi- 
ness is handbags - Tanner Krone 
had none - and 20 per cent is in 
small leathergoods, and again 
Tanner Krolle had none. The 
remaining 20 per cent is in lug- 
gage but though Tanner Krolle’s 
trunks awd attache cases were of 
wonderful quality, they were too 
heavy for the modem market We 
had a fast diminishing niche 
business and that had to be 
changed. Also, the company had 
no identity that the public, as a 


whole, could relate to. It didn’t 
have its own direction - it was 
basically following trends, not 
making its Own.* 

He saw that a professional 
designer was needed and called 
in Kathy Formby, who had 
worked with Calvin Klein for sev- 
eral years on his accessories, as 
well as for the American brand of 
Mark Cross. She immediately 
loved "the bridle leather, the 
sense of history ... 1 found some- 
thing very romantic about it. But 
they needed products that were 
softer, lighter.” 

A nd so Tanner Krolle will 
open at 38 Old Bond 
Street with a revamped 
line of much lighter lug- 
gage (though the traditional 
hunting-kit bag - an irresistible 
piece for those who love old lug- 
gage designs - and a couple of 
the tr unks , with the stiff linings 
removed, will be retained in a 
slightly streamlined form). There 
will also be some eminently 
desirable handbags, as well as 
what is known in the trade as 
“business items” (briefcases, 
computer-cases, wallets, mobile 
phone cases and the like). 

Formby has nnifieH the range, 
using beautifully milled steel and 
brass for the locks and handles 
(“I felt we needed to lose the very 
clunky brass fittings-), as well as 
developing motifs (such as a cir- 
cular int*fc L very discreet initials, 
stitches and tabs) that will 
become the Tanner Krolle trade- 
mark. 

She has also introduced lines 
with a bit of wit about them - 
ha rkparirs, easy-cairy hold-alls - 
and strong canvas suitcases, 
which are durable but light to 
cany. The handings are mostly 


made of Italian calf leather but 
English bridle leather is still used 
for suitcases and trunks. 

Many of the pieces are very 
versatile - handles can be hidden 
away (thus turning a handbag 
into a clutch bag) or they double 
up to form shoulder-straps. Some 
of the handbags have removable 
covers, so an alligator-bag can 
present a smooth calf face to the 
world- The men’s cases can hold 
umbrellas (in a waterproof 
pouch), mobile phones, comput- 
ers, as well as sporting pockets 
for computer discs, business 
cards, pens. 

This is a top-of-the market 
range so nothing comes cheap - 
prices range from about £100 for 
a wallet and go up to £1,000 for 
the top-of-tbe-range leather 
trunks, but a good strong, nylon, 
leatherbound suitcase could be 
had for £800. Handbags range 
from £300 to £600. Anybody want- 
ing to present the man in their 
life with an extraordinarily ver- 
satile travelling bag, a briefcase 
that holds almost everything he 
could possibly need or just an 
impeccably crafted wallet should 
take a good look at the range. 

As for women - there is the 
best beauty-case I’ve yet come 
across (in matt black with a zip- 
pered compartment for mirror, 
brushes, lipsticks) and another 
compartment for bottles and 
more substantial things, as well 
as some elegant and eminently 
desirable bags of all sorts. 

None of these is the stuff of 
impulse buying - the mood may 
sometimes be light-hearted but 
the prices are very much not 
These are strictly heirloom, 
investment pieces - but then just 
think of what age does to the 
patina of leather. 
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treasure trove 


very-Octoberat 
Goldsmiths Hall is ah 
I eveufr'warth making a 
special effort to visit It used 
tobeealledLoot— which 
' captured perfectly the fact - 
that it offers the chance to 


pick up amazing pieces at 
'almost knock-down prices - 
but these days it goes by the 
miich more sober name of 
the Goldsmiths* Fair. Here 
is the work - jewellery and 
silverware - of a wide range 



of contemporary designers. 

Those who follow the arts 
and crafts win need no 
telling that it is difficult to 
get the two groups to come 
together. 

Most craftsmen work in 
small isolated workshops, 
can’t afford to open shops or 
galleries themselves, are not 
skilled in public relations 
and marketing, so letting 
the wider public know what 
they are op to is as alien to 
their natures as coping with 
the vagaries of a Middle 
Eastern souk is for most of 
us. 

If you are looking for 
original, special pieces - 
whether a wildly baroque 
ring, a striking brooch, 
some innovative silverware 
or a quirky candlestick - 
there could hardly be a 



better place to do it. 

Here is the newest and 
most interesting work from 
our most talented • 
craftsmen. Not all of it 
will be to everybody's taste 
but most of it is terrific 
value. 

Jewellers and silversmiths 
routinely undervalue their 
time, and pieces tend to sell 
for a fraction of what they 
would cost if sold through 
established retailers. 

Photographed here, above, 
are a silver brooch and 


earrings decorated with 
precious metal and enamel 
by Jane Macintosh at £175 
each. 

At left, is a silver vase 
with fine cloisonne 
enamelling by Maureen 
Edgar for £15,000. 

■ The Goldsmiths Hall 
Foster Lam, London ECSV 
6BN (0171-606 7010). 
September 29 io October 5. 
Admission, £3. 

L.V.D.P. 
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PARSONS GREEN 
REPRODUCTIONS 

CLEARANCE 
SALE NOW ON 

Vfe are closing our large 
Showrooms and Warehouse 
for complete rebuilding and 
refurbishment 

Out entire stock most be sold. 
Don't mis this wonderful 
opportunity for some 
incredible bargains. 


145-153 Lower Richmond Road 
Putney, JLoodon SW15 1EZ 
0181 78S 3616/7477 


The sky’s the limit 
for airline travellers, 
courtesy of Collins 
communications systems 
for two-way phone calls 
and faxes. 


4 L* Rockwell 


http:-; www, rockweIl.com 



Czech & Speake Direct Shop: 

The new brochure with fragrance samples, 
is now available for £5 (refunded against 
your first order). 

FREEPHONE: 0800 919728 24 HOUR FAX: 0J81 381 7232 
For caHen outside die UK: Tel: +44 181 980 4587 
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^/he hotel with 
the park attached 




inte Mandarin Oriental Hotel Group 
acquired The Hyde Fade Hotel last year 
Mandarin Oriental Hyde Fade has been 
offering tnvdlen i style of service with 
attention to ff ljr is unique in London. 

With magnificent views over Hyde Park and 
London’s theatres a short stroll away 
Mandarin Oriental Hyde Fade is die place to 
stay for the perfect interval 


71* perfect interval 

£325 per room 


* A fumy mom for no. 

• Two tides to your chosen play or mntiral. 

• Supper overlooking the park 
before or *fter foe show- 

ct ««r * ItM to m> peOVk Anas a M or dsMc MU , 


To reserve your perfect interval please 
caD reservations on 0171-235 2000. 



KAWDAilW OBItWTAL 

hyde rm 
LONDON 


66 Knirimbridge. Loudon Swu 71A. Td: 0171-235 2000. 
Fac 0171-235 4552 
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Heather Farmbrough looks at 
the benefits of the facelift 
that's free from surgery 

I t was when 1 realised it up. The theory is that 
how much time I’d because the pores are more 
started spending open than usual, the colla- 
studying my face for gen will be absorbed more 
tram-lines whenever 1 efficiently. At the end of the 
was stuck in a traffic jam hour-and-a-half treatment, 
that I first noticed the adver- my face felt as if it had been 

tisements for non-surgical to the gym - but without the .... 

facelifts. usual accompanying aches most Important factors in what you’re bom with,'! he lapse. To really tone up the effects, of rubbing colla- that the effectiveness of non- 

As an alternative to a con- and pains. the skin’s ageing process are says. “One of the great prob- those mn sd. e s. I suspect you gen into the skin. “There’s surgical facelifts varies 

veniional facelift - with its I was surprised by the genes, sun and smoking- lems of ageing is the loss of would need a far higher no scientific evidence to sue- depending on the skffl of the 

knives, general anaesthetic results. My eyes and eyelids “Other than giving up the the fat pad in the cheeks, current” gest if s useful” he says. th^^st and the skin’s con- 

and fear of a slip of the sur- looked the same, but the last two, it’s really down to which makes the skin col-' He is also sceptical about Beauty therapists agree dition. The better the skin, 

geon’s hand - the attrac- lines on my forehead and . . ■_ , ■ ■ . - 

tions are immediately obvi- some of those above my • • " ' 7* 


Gentler 
way to 
work 
against 
wrinkles 


the more easily it accepts 


My own skin felt better 
than ^ has ever done after a 

conventional facial and the 
egects lasted longer. 

If there is a particular area 

of skin you're unhappy with, 

you may be able to negotiate 

a lower price for treatment 
that concentrates on one 
problem area. The treatment 
is said to work well in reduc- 
ing cellulite on the t h ighs. 

It’s best to start when 
you’re under 3035, depend- 
ing on your skin’s c o ndition. 
At this age you would be 
aiming to prevent lines and 
wrinkles rather than eradi- 
cating tV™ and the results 
may not be obvious. At 38, 
rd rather spend the money 
on a good holiday. But in 10 
or 15 years' time - ah, things 
might be different 

■ Non-surgical facelifts are 
available aU Riverside 
Retreat 0181-742 7588: Har- 
rods 0171-584 8381 (£495 for 
JO, £55 single ); The Red Door, 
Simpsons 0171-734 8002 (£450 
for 10, £50 single): The Mai 
Teddhtgton, Middx 0181-943 
5164 (£350 for I0 - £40 single); 

Rack hams, Birmingham 
0121-236 3333 (£325 for 10, £38 
single); Kendalls, Manchester 
0161-832 3414 (£315 for 10. £3$ 
single): Frasers. Glasgow 
0113-243 5235 (£324 for 10. £35 
single): Fenwicks. Newcastle 
0191-232 5100 (£342 for 10. £38 
single, £19 initial demonstra- 


tion). 


ous. No scarring or black mouth had softened. An 
eyes, and less of a dent in unexpected benefit was to 
the cheque book. find my sinuses dear after 

Most reasonably sized weeks of hayfever. 
beauty salons now offer An therapists warn that it 
some kind of non-surgical can take five to seven inten- 
facelift. The particular sive treatments to make a 
machin e used may vary but real difference. Nonetheless, 
the principle remains the 1 was eager to see if anyone 
same. noticed anything. After no 

During the procedure a reaction from my boyfriend, 
tiny microcurrent, a thou- I askad htm if I looked any 
sand times lower than that differe nt. “You’ve had your 
used in conventional electro- hair cut?" he suggested, pre- 
therapy, is passed through dictably. No. He looked mare 
the skin by two hand-held, closely this time. “Ah," he 
cotton-tipped electrodes. It’s said, romantically, as the 
claimed that this helps to light dawned, “you've had 
speed up the circulation, your face stretched." He 
plump up the muscles under observed that the shadows 
the akin and increase the under my eyes had gone and 
production of natural pro- that 1 looked a bit younger, 
terns like elastin, thereby Felicity Armitage, a PA in 
smoothing out fine lines and her mid-40s, is enthusiastic 

about the course and 
follow-up Caci treatments 
she had over six months at 
the Red Door Salon at Shop- 
sons in London. *T thought it 
was wonderful, especially 
around the eyes. It also 
helped to clear my sinuses. I 
would have liked to have 
seen more improvement 
around the neck, though." 

The snag is that while 
non-surgical facelifts are 
undoubtedly cheaper than 
the knife- wielding fcfad. they 
still require both money and I 
time. Most salons recom- I 
mend an initial course of 10 ; 


wrinkles. 

I The electrode 
felt like a thin 
metal pencil 
being traced 
over my skin. 
It was a 
relaxing 
experience 


Electrotherapy has been 
used for years by the medi- 
cal profession. Its success in 
helping to rebuild facial 
muscle in stroke patients 
inspired the beauty industry 
to try it out, albeit with a 
much lower current. 
Although there are no 
known side-effects, it's not 
suitable for people with 
pacemakers or certain condi- 
tions, such as epilepsy. 

I went along to the River- 
side Retreat beauty clinic to 
try the Perfects treatment, 
one of the two most popular 
methods in the UK. The 
other, perhaps even more 
widely used, is Cacl - Com- 
puter Aided Cosmetology 
Instrument. 

Sceptical, I doubted 
whether Fiona, my beauty 
therapist, would make much 
difference. She covered my 
face with a water-based gel 
containing essential oils and 
set to work. Hoe electrode 
felt like a metal p enci l 
being lightly traced over my 
sirin. It was a pleasant, relax- 
ing experience. The only dis- 
concerting part was towards 
the end when 1 was given a 
metal probe to hold, suppos- 
edly to help conduct the 
electrical current around my 
body. 

An ampoule of nan-bovine 
collagen was spread on my 
akin, supposedly to help fluff 


treatments, two to three 
times a week, which will 
then have to be followed up 
regularly. 

At Harrods, the initial 
course of 10 Cad treatments 
costs £495 and each hour’s 
follow-up is £55. If you're in 
your late 30s or early 40a and 
have good skin, you might 
get away with a follow-up 
treatment once every eight 
weeks, but if you’re older or 
have a very lined skip you 
will probably need more. 
You can cut the cost if 
you're prepared to get away 
from lynlral I ■flhrf fm. 

A non-surgical facelift is 
not going to help you lose a 
double ehin or flagging jowls 
- for that, the only remedy 
is surgery. But it can make 
quite a difference, says Kay 
Knopf, a senior therapist at 
Harrods Hair & Beauty 
Salon, who uses the Cad 
treatment 

“On some clients there Is a 
visible effect, especially 
around the jaw line, which 
Cg n tighten up Ifliightgr linos 
outside the mouth and 
around the eyes. You can see 
the effects on muscles vary 
quickly but the lines tend to 
respond mare after seven to 
10 treatments." 

Dr Richard Barlow of St I 
John’s Institute of Dermatol- ; 
ogy at St Thomas’s Hospital, j 
London, believes that the 


Hulton Deutsch 

collection on show 


Picture Gallery opened last 
week and that it will be 
selling fine band-made pho- 
tographic prints from what 
Harold Evans, erstwhile 
editor of The Sunday Times 
and current head of Ran- 
dom House, the US pub- 
lisher, described as the 
"greatest library of photo- 
journalism in the world”. 

Mark Getty, of Getty 
Communications, last year 
bought the Hulton Deutsch 
collection of 15m images 
and the idea behind the gal- 
lery is that the photographs 
in the archive can be 
bought by the public in the 


form of fine quality prints. 

Though the public is wel- 
come to view the changing 
exhibitions (the first one. 
called LOOK!, runs from 
last Thursday to October 
22), there is also a research 
service which will help 
track down specific images. 
Prices start at £50 for an 
unframed print; search fees 
range from £30 to £100. 

Michael Hoppen, long an 
advocate of the often over- 
looked qualities of fine pho- 
tography, is the artistic 
director. 

The gallery is at 3 JuhOee 
Place, London SW3. TeL 
0171-376 4625. 

Lucia van der Post 


L overs of photography 
will want to know 
that the Hulton Getty 



War in Bosnia, with ail its fear, injury and death has now been 
replaced by peace in Bosnia, with all its fear. Injury and death. 


The teases far this, is tha 4 nilliaa aaexpleded laid 
■Ines that sew litter the tamer Yageslavia. Correstly 
they kill ar nain aranaif II children a week. 

This is why at Children la Crisis, we're in the process 
ef creating safe play areas, filled with dimbiag frames, 
scranhie acts aad basketball beeps, where children can 
raa aad play sports without worrying that they will cone 


to any barm. Bat to andertake this daontieg task, we 
nrgeatly need year help. Sa for nere information ea ear 
iavalnable work and to make a deflation, call 
0171 378 5031. [For as little as £11 per child, 
we caa belp create a safe play araaL 

Please give genereasly. Bssniaa laid dlOdTHl 
raiies caa’t step this ad mBing. Bat yen caa. ffl CHSIS 


m. it 1UMU C 
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,!:•:•■ - f lie time when the 
■■-.:■• • "'. Citroen marque’s 
■ •-main, appeal to 
. -^ ■ • • buyers was tech- 

nical unortho- 
doxy died years ago. At 
, least, it aid among the 
.smaller care. 

; Tbe AS7 its successor, the ■ 
Saxo and the ZX were con- 
' ventiohal; enough In appear- 
ance •. and design to. have 
; rolled pO any manufhctur- 
'. er's, assembly Hn». True, the 
now elderly XM and much 
younger Xahtia get their 
waidetftil' ridp quality from 
V Citrofin'i unique self-level- 
lings suspension based on 
: high. ^Pleasure gas and 
hydraulics Instead of steel 
springs. But Xsara, the ZX 

(replacement that made its - 
' debut at Frankfort Show last 
' ■ week,1preaks no new ground. 
Styled to look rather like a 
ycamger brother of Xantia - 
' still rated one of the most 
. elegant ■ volume-produced 
- care - Xsara has no mechan- 
ical surprises. It Is offered as 
a de»r alternative to such 
'well-established models as 
the -Ford. Escort, VW Golf 
;airf vVfruxhiQl/Opei Astra- 
whjfil. one . difference. Xsara 
(ignore the weird spelling; 
youi-say it zoraj is on sale 
ncr^ in-lefthand drive mar , 
kets . and. reaches Britain 
-early, in .November, well 
ahead of the current Ford 
Esc^s replacement, which 
is stih-many months away. . 

And neither the new Golf 
aiii&Aatra, , both of which 
atobseen for the flrat time at 


MOTORING 


Road Test 


Xsara offers a clear alternative 

Stuart Marshall considers Citroen’ s ZX replacement, unveiled at the Frankfurt show 


'iLUifci 




twmm 






The elegant now Citroen Xsara which looks fflta Hie Xantta’s younger brother. Lott, the 1.80SX and, right; the 1ASX 


Frankfurt, will be . on sale in 
Britain until the new year. 

Under its shapely Qv e-door 
"hatchback body, Xsara has a 
lot in common with the ZX. 
For example, it has broadly 
the same 1.4-litre and 13-li- 
tre petrol engines and 1.9-li- 
tre diesels. Also carried over 
is an improved form of the 
all-independent suspension, 
with a aman amoun t of rear- 
wheel steering built-in to 


exert a subtle Influence on 
its handling stability at 
higher speeds. 

Power-assisted steering 
with a height and reach 
adjustable wheel, a tran- 
- sponder-based engine immo- 
biliser and powered level 
adjustment for the head- 
lamps are standard on all 
Xsaras. 

Three trim levels, X SX 
and Exclusive, are offered in 


most en gine sizes on main- 
land Europe, where only the 
poshest Exclusive (and the 
top 2-Ktre version of a forth- 
coming Xsara three-door 
high performance coupe) 
have air conditioning as 
standard. 

Anti-lock brakes, electric 
sunroof and a passenger air- 
bag are optional extras on 
all live-door models. British 
specifications will be higher 


and prices are expected .to 
start at under £12,000 for a 
1.8-litre, 90 horsepower SX 
and go up to about £15.800 
for an Exclusive with a 112 
horsepower petrol engine or 
90 horsepower, L 9-litre tur- 
bo-diesel 

The only automatic has a 
103 horsepower version of 
the 1.8-litre petrol engine. 
Average fuel consumptions 
range from 44 mpg (6.4 1/ 


100km) far the non-turbo die- 
sel to 31 mpg (9.1 yiDOkm) 
for the most powerful petrol 
L&litre. 

If the bare figures suggest 
Xsara is nothing much to get 
excited about, driving expe- 
rience proves otherwise. 1 
sampled two 1.8-litre petrol 
models and a 1.9-litre turbo- 
diesel in Alsace, driving for 
300 kms on every kind of 
road from motorway to cob- 
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composure when cornered 
faster than was ready sensi- 
ble on steep but traffic-free 
minor roads in the Vosges. 

Build quality solid enough 
to satisfy German car buyers 
is combined with a pleasing 
Gallic liveliness. Wind and 
engine noise on the auto- 
route was minimal rumble 
from the Micheiin low 
rolling resistance tyres 
routed, even on coarse sur- 


blestoned town centres. All 
CitroSns, whether steel or 
hydro-pneumatically sprung, 
are expected to ride at least 
as well as any class rivals 
and better than most of 
them. 

The Xsaras did not disap- 
point, They were unfazed by 
broken -surfaced lanes, 
relaxed at speed on the bil- 
liard table smooth auto- 
routes and retained their 


The seats, especially in the 
top Exclusive model, yielded 
nicely but were amply sup- 
portive. Nowadays, the 
mechanical side of cars is so 
uniformly good that it is 
often the swan thing s that 
tip the balance. 

The Xsara has a huge 
boot CitroSn says it is big- 
ger than any rival's - and 
rear seating as spacious as 
in a car the next size class 
up. An indicator visible from 
the driving seat shows 
whether or not the rear door 
child-proof locks are on. 

The parcel shelf stows 
away neatly in the boot, 
radio controls are on the 
steering wheel and a service 
interval reminder appears 
each time the ignition is 
switched on. AH the lap and 
diagonal seat belts adjust for 
people of different heights 
and the door opening checks 
work at three angles. 

Options include wipers 
that come on automatically 
when it rains. All models 
have a height and tilt adjust- 
able interior mirror. 
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NEWS 


K >: Financial Times Information and 
? ■ Agerice France-Presse have joined 
f forces to provide fast, accurate and 
- incisive financial, economic and 
^ r business news. 

AFX -NEVVS'proyidesTealTtime 
English language UK, European and 
v 1 Asian financial newswires. which can 
l Ibe delivered through all major market 
V data vendors and across your internal 
PC network through browsers, 
applications or proprietary networks. 


AFX NEWS has reporters in all the 
key international markets feeding 
over 1500 news stories a day to 
your screen. 


So for independent and succinct 
reporting on economic, corporate 
and market news, contact 
AFX NEWS direct, your local 
data vendor or network platform 
provider today. 


FOCUS ON INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL NEWS 

A JOINT-VENTURE OF FINANCIAL TIMES INFORMATION AND AGENCE FRANCE-PRESSE 

AFX NEWS 13-17 EP WORTH STREET, LONDON ECS A 4DL (44) 171 253 2532 
FAX (44) 171 490 3007 EMAIL: AFX.SALES@FIXOM AND NEWYORK, USA (212) 306 6734 


taxi ride 

Amie Wilson takes a very 
different journey in Aspen 


L ike almost every 
other taxi driver, 
ion Barnes has had 
all sorts of celeb- 
rities in the back of his cab. 
He has driven Clint East- 
wood. Pierce Brosnan, Dud- 
ley Howe, Rtngu Starr, Pete 
Townsend and both of Don- 
ald Trump’s wives. It is the 
taxi itself, however, which 
Is dUfoent 

The moment yon see the 
classic yellow 1978 General 
Motors checker cab with its 
Chevrolet 3S0 V8 engine 
purring slowly down Durant 
Street in Aspen. Colorado, 
you know this is not a typi- 
cal cab. 

Scores of fairy lights 
flash, and Barnes invites 
you through the door of his 
“spaceship through time”, 
and into the mad world of 
his multiple-gizmoed laser 
nightclub on wheels: a 
mobile combination of disco- 
theque, theatre and record- 
ing studio. 

At $75 for half an hour, 
this Is not a cheap ride 
(although Barnes can pack 
five passengers into his 
cab). Yon end up where yon 
started. But sometimes, 
when business is slack, he 
will give quick “teaser” 
rides around the block for 
$20 or $30. 

Recently, one client kept 
paying Barnes $20 a time to 
play a Billy Joel record. 
After obliging nine times - 
and earning $180 - he said 
he could not take any more 
and refused another spin. 

Barnes, 39, “grew up on 
The Beatles and Star Trek” 
and was a “lousy classical 
oboe player” at high school. 
He moved to Aspen when be 
was 20 but got bored with 
his job as a conventional 
taxi driver. He describes a 
ride aboard his taxi as legal 
hallucination. 

Somehow Aspen’s police 
force tolerate his eccentric 
antics. Realising, perhaps, 
that Barnes’ crazy rides 
attract tourists, they leave 
him relatively alone - even 
though they know, from per- 
sonal experience, that part 
of the trip involves remov- 
ing his bands from the 
steering wheel and playing 
electronic instruments. 

Almost every policeman 
in town - there are 25 in the 
Aspen force - has checked 
ont the ride, and seems to 
accept that he drives so 
slowly and cautiously down 
quiet bade streets that he is 
| relatively harmless. 

Barnes says: “I can always 
pnD within a couple of 
feet, and Fve never hit a 
pedestrian or had a crash 
yet I can't afford to. If I do, 
that’s my career over. And I 
have a wife, who is a nurse 
here in Aspen, and two chil- 
dren to support.” 

His latest gimmick is a 
digital camera, a Nokia 
analogue cell-phone and a 
Toshiba laptop computer 
equipped with a cellular 
modem. He has started tak- 
ing photographs of passen- 
gers and “beaming them 
up" to his own web site 
(www.nltimatetaxi.com) 
When they return home, 
they and their friends can 


look themselves up. 

As you climb into the 
back of the cab, yon notice 
the inside of the roof is fes- 
tooned with myriad col- 
oured wires for Jon's own 
version of a son et lumittre 
laser show: 800 fit of fibre- 
optic lighting, 20 ft of elec- 
tric-luminescent strip light- 
ing, 14 ft of neon and two 
strobe lights for laser light 
shows. • : ■ • 

The car carries nine 
lasers, 14 miniature stage 
lights, six black lights with 
scrolling fluorescent col- 
ours, a revolving disco mir- 
ror baB, and a moving mes- 
sage site in nine colours on 
the rear window. The boot 
doubles as a souvenir shop. 

Alongside Barnes, on the 
“Sight deck”, is an array of 
electronic musical instru- 
ments. These are not just for 
show. As yon move off, sink- 
ing into the comfortable 
back seat, dry ice sends a 

Another part 
of his act 
involves the 
introduction 
of a ghostly 
hand 

sea of fog swirling above 
your ankles. 

Soon, he hands yon dif- 
fraction glasses which torn 
every light into a starburst, 
and - his voice enhanced by 
an echo machine fed 
through nine speakers - he 
starts sm g tn g along to clas- 
sic rock. 

As he rounds the comer 
with Monarch Street, he 
takes both hands off the 
wheel and serenades yon 
with a digital Yamaha syn- 
thesiser, electronic saxo- 
phone-cnm-flute, and per- 
cussion. Dudley Moore, it 
seems, was so excited by 
this demonstration that he 
leapt, giggling, into the 
front seat and tickled the 
ivories himself. 

Another part of his act 
involves the introduction of 
a ghostly hand, which - 
gripped by his real band - 
crawls along the back of his 
seat before being offered to 
you to shake. As you grasp 
what you think is his real 
hand,- yon discover it is the 
disembodied false one which 
seems to have a life of its 
own - a touch of the maca- 
bre mixed in with all the 
other theatre. 

On a good night during 
Aspen's high season - espe- 
cially at Christmas or mid- 
summer — Barnes nor- 
mally coax four or five into 
his car, thus earning $340 
(around £200), plus “a bit 
extra” from T-shirts and 
photographs. 

“I can make a pretty good 
living for six months a 
year ” he says. “The rest of 
the time business is quiet I 
suppose I make $25,000 to 
$30,000 a year. Bnt even 
when I’m really busy. X 
don't feel I can trust anyone 
else to drive the cab. I can't 
delegate- I'm it” 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


T be bit of a dinner 
party in deepest, 
bluest Surrey was 
not the Chateau 
Latonr (although it was the 
best 1977 claret ever to have 
come my way), but an 
undated bottle of hearty 
Argentine red. circa 1970, 
tightly laced into a leather 
sbeath stamped Vino del 
Amigo. 

Nowadays, non-classic 
wines have become thor- 
oughly respectable. In fact, 
many wine drinkers would 
choose Australia in prefer- 
ence to France any day, at 
any price. What the typical 
Australian red can offer is 
ripeness in abundance bat 
too often, rather too obvi- 
ous added acidity to make 
up for it 

Particularly supple excep- 
tions to this rule, glossed by 
their stint in American oak 
barrels, include the much- 
garlanded Leasingfaam Clas- 
sic Clare bottUngs. The 1994 
Shiraz and Cabernet are 
both £15.99 at Oddbins. 


Wine / Jancis Robinson 

Classic reds from the new world 


Also in classic South Aus- 
tralian wine country. Elder- 
ton of the Barossa Valley 
are malting some fine reds. 
Their 1994 Cabernet/Shiraz/ 
Merlot blend (roughly in the 
proportions 60:30:10) may 
not be the most elegantly 
named wine but its combi- 
nation of intensity and bal- 
ance has earned it several 
gold medals and a loyal fol- 
lowing back home. 

Berry Bros & Rndd of 
London SW1 and Basing- 
stake. Hampshire, expect to 
take delivery of it in mid- 
October and are likely to 
charge more than £20 for 
it - a reflection of the short- 
age of stock in Australia. 

At a more modest price, 
with less subtlety but lots of 
savoury tobacco leaf flavour 


and that slight saltiness of 
seriously ripe Shiraz/Syrab, 
is Normans Cbais Cla rendo n 
1995, £9.99, from Oddbins. 

A recent tasting of what 
South Africa has to offer the 
wine lover suggested that 
Shiraz has a great future 
there, too. The only brake 
on supply is the snail's pace 
at which young cuttings are 
available from tbe Cape's 
nurseries. There is no short- 
age of demand. 

As one of Hartenberg 
Estate’s employees told me 
sadly, so keen is his boss on 
Shiraz that “perfectly good 
Cabernet vines are being 
ripped out to make way for 
Shiraz” on this property in 
the lush Devon Valley - 
source of so many of South 
Africa’s finest red wines. 


A bumptious taste of 
things to come is available 
at £5.99 from Wine Rack in 
tbe form or Hartenberg 
Cabernet/Shiraz 199$, but 
the all-Shiraz bottling will 
be even fuller and more 
seductive when it arrives, at 
£7.99. 

(Shortage of stock is the 
usual problem with South 
Africa's better wines, which 
makes Oddbins* reductions 
on some Haute Provence 
and Stellenzlcht bo tilings 
all tbe more intriguing.) 

Simons ig 1995 Shiraz is a 
good, sturdy buy from Self- 
ridges at £7.95 (and, when it 
arrives, the 1997 Savanha 
Shiraz will be worth seek- 
ing out at Oddbins for just 
£5.99). More dramatic is 
Saxenburg*s 1995 Private 


Collection Shiraz, £9.65 
from Berry Bros and Eld- 
ridge Pope of Dorchester. 
These two merchants can 
also offer South Africa’s 
most famous example of 
this grape (for some reason, 
called by its French name). 
Stellenzlcht Syrah 1994 saw 
off Australia’s famous 
Grange Hermitage in an 
otherwise crushing South 
Africa v. Australia taste-off 
in late 1995 and. therefore, 
looks rather good value at 
£19.99. 

South Africa's own grape, 
Pinotage, seems to be tak- 
ing ova the role of m»Wng 
friends abroad from its 
xenophobic producers. Cl os 
Malveme, another Devon 
Valley estate, is exception- 
ally keen on the British 


market, however. Its full, 
sweet and flavoursome reg- 
ular Pinotage at £6-49 and 
its denser Pinotage Reserve 
at £7.99, from Fullers. Wai- 
trose and Oddbins, are fine, 
early-maturing exponents of 
this, winner of the Most 
Improved Grape Anywhere 
award. 

All of the reds mentioned 
so far are reasonably versa- 
tile as for as matching with 
food, but there are certain 
wines so tough that they, 
demand something equally 
chewy on the plate for flat 
tary. 

One such is Majestic’s 
Marietta Cellars Cabernet 
Sauvignon 1994 at £10.99. 
This is a good price for a 
Geyserrille Cabernet from 
this great vintage. It has an 


amazing depth of colour and 
tastes most beguiling now 
but, to judge from its 
charge of ripe tannins, will 
continue to develop for 
many a year. Stocks are 
running low. 

More of a surprise is 
Marietta Old Vine Lot 19 at 
£7.49, a blend of vintages 
and a blend of such long- 
planted grapes as the indig- 
enous ZinfandeL the myste- 
rious Petite Sirah, the 

tough-as-o Id -boots Carig- 
nane some t h in g known, 
almost certainly errone- 
ously, as Gamay. The wine 
is Just this Side of syrup in 
texture and quite tart, but 
could not be faulted as 
insipid. Just the thing gold 
prospectors might have 
drunk, somehow. 


But California can also 
provide gentle, oltra-iritity 
Wines such as Sterling Vine- 
yards Winery Lake Caroe- 
ros pinot Noir 1995. £9.99 
from Oddbins. This is pure 
oleasure, a perfumed, deli- 
cate drink that will turn to 
sludge if served too warm, 
and would happily partner 
firmer fish such as tuna. 

And. finally, something 
simply delicious from Tus- 
cany.' -Not new world, but 
certainly not old, for this is 
a thoroughly modem blend 
from Roccaldo Acuti, from a 

vintage which has been full 
of surprises in that beauti- 
ful region. Bruno di Rocca 
1993 is £25 from Majestic 
and almost worth it. 

■ Bargain alert : street and 
sumptuous Ch de Berbec 1990 
has been reduced in Oddbins' 
sale from £6.49 c bottle and 
£ 3.69 a half to just £4.99: 
e 299 l / tasted one rather bor- 
ing flabby bottle, but another 
I drank I would happily 
have bought for £S. 


Yield to 
sweet, 
sticky 
Asian 
delights 

George Dorgan looks at 
sub-continent confectioners 


T ake a walk 
thr ough an Asian 
neighbourhood in 
London on a 
warm autumn 
Sunday afternoon and you 
could imagine yourself in 
Bombay. Delhi or Karachi 
instead of Brick Lane. Toot- 
ing or Southall. 

Asian families are out for 
a stroll and a browse 
through the sari, jewellery 
and spice shops. But the 
places they nearly all stop to 
buy at are tbe sweet shops. 

Asian sweets are exotic- 
ally unfamiliar to Euro- 
peans. combining aspects of 
sweets and desserts. Many 
are eaten as a snack, while 
others require a plate and 
spoon. The key difference is 
that although both use milk, 
butter, flour and sugar, 
Asian sweets generally do 
not use eggs, so there are no 
risen cakes and no custards 
in traditional Indian sweet 
making, and rarely any 
sweet pastries. 

The only exceptions are 
Anglo-Indian desserts such 
as shahi tukra. a white bread 
pudding, but these are not 
sold in sweet shops. 

Sweets vary across the 
does sub-continent as much 
as savoury cooking, and 
while I enjoy all the different 
cuisines, I am partial 
towards Bengali sweets. Ben- 
galis are masters of this 
aspect of cuisine. Their 
sweets are elaborate confec- 


tions requiring precise tech- 
niques gained from years of 
experience. Hence the moira, 
the Bengali professional 
sweet-maker, who according 
to Chitrita Banerji in Ben- 
gali Cooking (Serif. £999) is 
pictured as a mountain of 
flesh sitting either in front of 
his stove or a platter of 
white chaana the solid milk 
curd of many basic sweets. 

Their most famous confec- 
tion, gulab jamun, can be 
found virtually everywhere 
and is one of the few sub- 
continental sweets to have a 
European counterpart in 
baba an rhum. Both are ten- 
der, about the same shape 
and size, and are soaked in a 
syrup. But gulab jatnuns do 
not have eggs, flour or yeast, 
achieving their open, spongy 
texture from cooked fresh 
curd cheese. 

Kali jamun are similar, 
but are dark on the outside 
(kaU means black) and often 
vividly pink inside. Ras 
gulla head another family of 
Bengali sweets and these are 
tender little balls of curd 
cheese, kept in sweetened 
milk instead of syrup; cham- 
chams are similar but are 
not soaked and these are 
often coloured pink, green or 
yellow, then rolled In desi- 
ccated coconut. 

Bengali master sweet-mak- 
ers often stuff one type of 
sweet inside another. A 
favourite stuffing ingredient 
Is called matoa, a super-co n- 



Swest temptations: a shopkeeper in Southall, south London, wfth an wray of Asian sweets 


d rased milk with all the liq- 
uid cooked out. So when 
they stuff mazes flavoured 
with cardomon and cinna- 
mon inside a ras gulla. you 
get papitas (papaya in Ben- 
gali), a very juicy sweet 

Sheer kadum are like 
inside-out papitas: the out- 
side is toasted rruuoa and the 
inside is a bit of ras gulla. 

There is even a palate- 
cleansing item in the Ben- 
gali dessert tray, a not-so- 
sweet sweet called nimki, 
known as the pickle for 
sweets. Nimki are like a 
baked shortcrust pastry 
without sugar, and a few 
black onion seeds. The idea 
is to nibble one in between 
every two or three sweets. 

Gujuratis generally like 
their sweets firmer and drier 
and their preferences have 
bad as much influence in the 


west of India as Bengalis 
have had in the east. 

Jalebis - a favourite with 
Asians - I find just too 
sticky and sweet. These 
shimmering spirals of gram 
flour and syrup are made in 
a range of colours, although 
they are usually red. orange 
or yellow. 

Cajar halva is a sweet 
made from carrots, while 
habshz hahoa is made from 
nuts, sugar and flour and 
tastes like nut fudge. Baisan 
is made from gram flour and 
has a very fine consistency 
with a melting texture in the 
mouth. Mesa is stiffly crum- 
bly and made from gram 
flour, sugar and butter. 

Lodoos axe sweets made 
from deep-fried batter; 
bhundi ladaos are made of 
gram Dour, and the batter is 
poured through a sieve to 


make tiny pellets as it fries 
in oil, which are then soaked 
in syrup and rolled into 
larger balls. Gar ladaos use 
some semolina flour as well 
and the syrup is made from 
gar (raw cane sugar), so they 
have an earthier taste. 

Barfis are quite solid milk- 
based confections made with 
milk that has been cooked 
down, sugar, butter and lots 
of different flavourings. 
Almonds, pistachios, coco- 
nut and mango are com- 
monly used in barfi, which 
are sometimes also coated 
with chocolate or, more lux- 
uriously, with a thin layer of 
edible silver leaf called 
voarka. TJdadia are “cakes" 
of urid dhal (lentil) flour, 
with semolina and gram 
flour as well as sugar and 
nuts - almonds or pistachios 
— and gum mastic which 


gives them a chewy consis- 
tency and a mild perf ume . 

Padsa are a terrific inven- 
tion; they are made from 
wheat flour, sugar and but- 
ter ghee and this dough Is 
kneaded, polled and folded 
until many flaky layers are 
formed. Masoor is also made 
from flour, sugar and ghee, 
bat this comes out with 
many fine holes like Mons- 
ter cheese, and it has a 
crispy texture. 

The Broadway in Southall 
has Greater London’s lon- 
gest strip of Asian shops and 
restaurants. My favourite 
sweet shop in Southall is 
Tandoori Express on Jalebi 
Junction (98 The Broadway), 
which, appropriately 
enough, makes a public spec- 
tacle of preparing jalebis. At 
Jalebi Junction you will find 
a full range of typical Indian 


sweets, as well as some 
other favourites, like yajar 
hahoa and habsfd hahoa, as 
well as baisan and mesu. 

The Lahore Karachi & 
Tandoori (162-164 The Broad- 
way) does some sweets, but 
is also worth a visit for gril- 
led meats and two tradi- 
tional Pakistani/ North 
Indian breakfast stews called 
halim and nehari, both of 
which are very good. 

Tooting also has a fair- 
sized local Indian commu- 
nity, with good vegetable 
shops, Asian supermarkets, 
shops selling sari fabrics and 
silk at bargain prices and, of 
course sweet shops which 
span the subcontinent 

Pooja is one of my favour- 
ites (170 Upper Tooting 
Road). Although the owners 
are Pakistani. Pooja speci- 
alises in Gujurati sweets and 


also sells savoury snacks 
such as a range of Bombay 
mixes with gram flour ver- 
micelli, dhal of different 
types, nuts and sultanas. 
Depending on what is in the 
mix, they are called chevda, 
bhusu and sen. They also 
make a range of bhajias - 
not just onion, but thin 
slices of potato, aubergine 
and whole, mild chillies. 
They also sell really crispy, 
grease-free samosas and 
steamed savoury cakes 
called dhokla. 

Alauddin may well be tbe 
UK's premier Bengali sweet 
shop, with a moira brought 
over from their operation in 
Dhaka in Bangladesh- There 
are three branches, but the 
main shop is at 72 Brick 
L ane. It may not he the most 
beautiful shop to look at, but 
its sweets are unforgettable. 


W hen I am asked 
for advice from 
would-be cooks 
wondering 
where to begin, or from old 
bands keen to learn new 
tricks, one of tbe first names 
that springs to mind is Sonia 
Stevenson, the itinerant 
tutor whose culinary know- 
ledge and enthusiasm are 
matched by a rare ability to 
home in on the individual 
problems and needs of those 
she teaches. 

Two-day hands-on courses 
planned Cor this autumn (a 


Appetisers 


Sound advice for would-be cooks 


maximum eight participants 
each) include venues at Tun- 
bridge Wells, Edinburgh. Lis- 
keard and Melksham near 
Bath. Others in Northern 
Ireland, Hexham and Gran- 
tham will follow in the 
spring. 

This season, Stevenson’s 
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famous fish cookery and 
sauce courses are joined by 
one on meat Using a veni- 
son carcass as her example, 
Stevenson will offer a cook's 
tour of the beast, discussing 
and showing the best treat- 
ments and recipes for the 
different cuts. Local accom- 
modation can be arranged 
and private courses are 
undertaken. Tel: 01752- 
851813- Philippa Davenport 

■ Those who can he free to 
glean culinary inspiration 
for only a few hours at a 
time, might benefit from 
attending a Thursday even- 
ing or Friday morning class 
by Caroline Yates of Confi- 
dent Cooking. 

I have not yet managed to 
join one of these sessions 
hut Yates' credentials read 
well and the "lighter style of 
multi-cultural cooking" she 
favours suggests a nicely 
balanced mix of contempo- 
rary and classic that ought 
to appeal to the denizens or 
the Devizes area of Wilt- 
shire. where she operates. 

Already scheduled for this 
autumn are sessions devoted 
to Chinese. Indian and Thai 
dishes; finger food and can- 
apes; gourmet Christmas 
food; tastes of Italy: informal 
food and the use of leftovers. 
Regular subjects include 


bread and yeast cookery, 
pasta-making plus sauces, 
imaginative and unstodgy 
foods for those who eat nei- 
ther meat nor fish. 

Demonstration classes are 
limited to 12 people; private 
tuition is for up to four par- 
ticipants. Tel: 01380-840396. 

PD 

■ Two books. Becoming a 
Chef and Culinary Artistry. 
written by Andrew Domen- 
burg, formerly a sous chef at 
top US restaurants, and his 
journalist wife. Karen Page, 
go further than most to 
explain the world of the pro- 
fessional chef. 

They are fascinating read- 
ing for an amateur cook but 
for anyone contemplating a 
career or investment in a 
restaurant, they are essen- 
tial. 

Each book is a synthesis of 
interviews with 60 top Amer- 
ican chefs, including Alice 
Waters, Jeremiah Tower and 
Andre Soltner. Major topics 
are interspersed with lively 
recipes and tales of how 
they were discovered or 
invented. 

US chef Mark Miller says: 
"Cooking ability does not 
make you a chef. There are 
thousands and thousands of 
people who cook well at 
home. But could they run a 


restaurant and deal with the 
pressure? I doubt it." 

Cindy Pawlcyn, one of San 
Francisco’s most exciting 
chefs, says: “We are seeing 
some wonderful graduates 
from the new Culinary Insti- 
tute of America in the Napa 
Valley who have great taste 
and a passion for food. But 
they just do not have the 
essential speedy ear. hand 
and eye coordination. And 
unless you have that you 
wffl never make it as a line 
chef." 

This coordination allows 
the professionals to handle 
large numbers of customers 
- and while cooking one 
(fish, to stay tuned as the 
head chef shouts further 
orders. Tbe noise level in a 
restaurant kitchen is very 
different from an amateur 
cook’s home and is usually 
the first thing a newcomer 
admitted to a restaurant 
kitchen notices. 

Both books are available 
from: Books for Cooks. 4 
Blenheim Crescent, London 
Wll INN. Tel: 0171-221 1992, 
fax 1517. E- ma il- inforfSbooks- 
forcooks.com and Kitchen 
Arts and Letters 1435 Lex- 
ington Avenue New York 
10128, tel 212-876 5550, fax 
3584. Nicholas Lander 

■ Le Meridien Piccadilly 


(0171-465 1600) is planning 
two charity events. On Mon- 
day, September 22, on behalf 
of the Tommy’s Campaign, 
there will be two fashion 
shows in conjunction with 
designer Isabel! Kristensen, 
the first over lunch (£75 per 
ticket) the second over after- 
noon tea (£46 per ticket). 

And on November 14, it is 
hosting the Oxfem Hunger 
Banquet which will reflect 
on the hanger still suffered 
by 60 per cent of the world’s 
population. 

For a suggested donation 
of 250. guests will take place 
in a draw which will deter- 
mine whether they will join 
the 15 per cent enjoying a 
gourmet meal at an elegant 
table; the 25 per cent who 
will eat simply in simple sur- 
roundings or the 60 per cent 
who win sit an the floor and 
share rice and water. NL 


■ The Game Marketing 
Executive has started a tele- 
phone hotline to encourage 
more interest in and pro- 
vide better information 


about furred and feathered 
game. 

Ring during office hours to 
find the names and 
addresses of licensed game 
dealers in your area. 

You can check on retail 
prices, seek advice on hang- 
ing and plucking, pose cook- 
ing queries or request a copy 
of the executive’s recipe 
booklet. Tel: 0171-724 4300. 
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©o not despise varieties of dahlia 
just because they are modem, 
says Robin Lane Fox 



n gardens and exhlbi- 
* tion balls, it Is p ro vi n g 
to be a Great Autumn 
Show. This week saw 
: if-at the yearly array of 
^artamn flowers «nd features 
-•in the Royal Horticultural 
Society Halls in central Lon- 
- -don. It is a marvellous dis- 
play whose contents natu- 
rally do '.not overlap with 
Chelsea and Hampton Court 
; Every year, it puts fresh 
heart into me. 

. It Is so heartening because 
the gap between thgm and 
us does not seem impossibly 
. wide; At this time of year, 
exhibitors have farced little 
or nothing under glass. We 
.are all hunting around far 
individual flowers which 
light up the next six weeks 
Of keen gardeners’ existence. 
What they discover one year 
, can be copied by us the next 
year to much the same 


- Attendance at autumn 
" Shows has done more for my 
'Standard of gardening than 
• T^nnmber of visits in high 
summer when we are 
swamped for choice. 

The autumn shows first 
brought me firmly back to 
dahlias. This year, they have 
enjoyed the early rain which 
encouraged growth and have 
been magnificent at all lev- 
els. As usual, Ayletts an the 


North Orbital Road, London 
Gainey, St Albans, Hertford' 
shire, dazzled us in the 
showroom with a wonder- 
folly graded range of colours 
and shapes of flower. When 1 
first saw the displays which 
win a yearly gold medal, I 
suspected that they would 
never perform so well for 
you and me. 

Five years later, I have 
learned the importance of 
liquid feeding from June 
onwards and the absolute 
necessity of staking. I do not 
disbud plants in the garden, 
which practice helps the 
likes of Aylett to produce 
bigger flowers than ever for 
exhibition. The gap, how- 
ever, between us is no longer 
so wide and several of their 
mainstays have also become 

minn ; 

Dahlias vary slightly in 
vigour and freedom of 
flower, but any of you ought 
to excel with the pale yellow 
Lemon Etegans, the rounded 
Apricot Jewel and a new 
cracker called Kotari Jack- 
pot which has been out- 
standing in my garden and 
their exhibit, showing flow- 
ers of a deep scarlet 

None of these varieties is 
top heavy or absurdly large- 
flowered. Ayletts takes 
orders for specific varieties 
at £L85 each up to April 4 



The RHS Great Autumn Stow; ‘We are aU hunting for Incfivkfuaf flowers to brighten ig> the next six weeks’ 


1998 hut they do not dispatch 
by post or accept orders for 
fewer than five plants. A trip 
down the North Orbital can 
be timed to suit the particu- 
lar stage of plant which you 
wish to order for planting 
after the last frosts. 

You probably remember 
from previous aut umns how 
amazing dahlias' range of 
colours has become. Discern- 
ing gardeners still seem to 
be stuck with an old-world 
favourite - the Bishop of 
Llandaff. which has dark 
leaves to match its dark red 
single flowers. 1 think it is 
rather dull and completely 
superseded by modem vari- 
eties with names such as 
Alva's Doris. 

It takes a show to con- 
vince you that particular 
varieties are not as brash as 
they sound It is good to see 


serious displays of gladioli, 
but I would not have picked 
one called Jacksonville Gold 
out of the catalogue or rec- 
ommended it last Saturday. 
It has to be seen to be 
admired and I would now 
add it to my list of possible 
gladioli for random planting 
because the yellow is not a 
strong gold at all 
Red Hot Pokers are becom- 
ing less controversial, 
because nurserymen have 
helped us to realise that they 
are not always red hot in 
colour, although the poker 
factor is not negotiable. 
Exhibitors were showing 
plants of the excellent Rni- 
phofia Jenny Bloom which 
combines pale yellow and a 
dark but delicate tip to the 
flower. It is an essential 
addition to autumn, an 
excellent companion for 


early Michaelmas daisies. 

Fanciers of yellow daisies 
have evermore to assess and 
reconsider. From Hardy's 
Cottage Plants, I found 
myself walking away with 
an unanticipated Rudbeckia, 
the 5ft-tall Juligold, whose 
large single flowers are also 
a paler shade of golden. 
These Rudbeckias are still a 
pleasantly variable crew. 
The taller varieties dislike a 
dry soil while they establish 
themselves and, in my gar- 
den. Juligold will not race 
away from the starting 
block. 

Once established, they are 
more tolerant, but I find that 
the lower-growing forms are 
much more vigorous in dry 
weather; the widely avail- 
able Rudbeckia Goldsturm is 
almost an invasive blessing. 
Small plants become decent 


plants in their second year 
and are looking magnificent 
with me among pale blue 
Michaelmas daisies and the 
deepening colour on the 
buds of the obliging farms of 
Sedum. 

Scotland can take pride in 
the best of all autumn flow- 
ers, the brilliant types of 
Chinese Gentian which are 
so vigorous north of the bor- 
der. Those of you with add 
soil and a cool position can 
grow them happily, but my 
best sight of them is their 
yearly appearance for the 
RHS in London. 

Two nurseries had out- 
standing exhibits to inspire 
anyone who needs a brilliant 
edging plant in damp, peaty 
conditions. Edrom Nurseries, 
near Coldstream, included 
the well-named Gentiana 
multiflora which has such 


vividly striped backs to its 
trinket-shaped flowers, while 
D’Arcy and Everest dead- 
heated with them in my 
book by showing the sky 
blue Maryfield and the deep 
blue Cairngorm forms in full 
flower and enviable health. 

These Chinese Gentians 
are extremely easy In the 
right conditions and multi- 
ply from being divided in 
spring, allowing you to build 
up a quick edging from a few 
parent plants. 

Far those of us on ihne 
soil, the brightness is more 
readily found in smaller 
forms of Crocosmia - now in 
such evidence as doubts over 
their hardiness appear to 
recede. Many more are 
waiting to come forward, 
some from the nursery stock 
of Rushfields of Ledbury 
which tells me that they 


MayaKwdun 

have bought up one of the 
top breeder’s many crosses. 

While we wait for them, I 
surprised myself by adding 
the low-growing Agastache 
Firebird to my impulse shop- 
ping. This relation of hyssop 
grows about a foot high and 
covers itself in delicate 
coral-orange flowers which 
are eminently placeable in 
the autumn colour scheme. I 
had always thought that this 
famil y was half-hardy or bar- 
ing, but Firebird is the oppo- 
site and will now sprawl In 
the front of two beds which 
are over-stocked with mori- 
bund summer p lanting s. 

The shows bring these 
opportunities to our notice; 
so we go away and intensify 
the range of autumn plant- 
ings, learning from the 
exhibitors’ master classes far 
our benefit 


Open house 


The artist as a bus stop 

Marian Edmunds recalls the day tourists invaded her home 






- 'jr ^ attains twitched 
.. r'y: and some 

• -«r* - > neighbours even 

- . ventured oat of 

theirfrant doors to 
. investigate one Sunday 
afternoon when a red 

- Lohddn bus pulled up 
radfti d a my hot" 1 * and 35 

\ passengers disembarked and 
emigrated at the gate. 

_ _■ ..Red buses are rarely seen 
.htbur road, which is so 
; harrow that cars’ wing 
mirrors are often dipped, or, 
r ashappened recently, an 
; - entire line of parked cars Is 
. sqrsped, " 

- There are no blue plaques 
v outride my Victorian terrace 
r hofe fo south-east London 
to attract each attention. It 
: r isahnost identical to other 
. houses in an unremarkable 
road except for the 
pebble-dash thfrt was added 
tong before we bought it 
Bto welcoming strangers 

- to yourhome, however 

u humble, is one of the . ■ 

J „ consequences of living with 
r an artist. 

They may arrive 
- unan-hniiwftaH or they may 

• hawean.appointment They 
might even bring the whole 

' t&mfly. Sometimes they 
V arrive at meal times and 
; stay far ages, cr they may 
jpeed refreshments and a 
• ■ snack after a long journey. 

'■! -One cheat even asked for 
the recipe of the quiche I 

~ > i have tong since stopped 
;wonying about cleaning the 
house before each arrives. 
Diplomacy is more 
important than being 
festiottous when your 
•> tn-house artist exits letters in 
- straerinany of his potential 

' eUanteare bereaved and 
; seeking headstones or 
unusual memorials for their - 
garden. . 

“ Onr gnrrifrn is dotted with 

;':latga,smooth pebbles, and 
■ hand-cut slate and Portland - 
v stone inscribed in Latin and 
-Rrighsh verse. 

On that humid Sunday , a 
-Sroiq» organised by the 
Whitechapel Open, a 
biennial series of art events 
t to east London, was doing . 

‘ fherouhds ofstudloe in 
: -rittets’ hemes, open to the 
.-pubhe for two consecutive 
; ; i weritendsinSE4 and 
.adjoining areas. " 

•: ^WJthMadfis bring . . 

. selective and agents taking 



commissions of as much as 
50 per cant, artists see 
opening their studios as an 
inexpensive way of 
exhibiting. 

Established artists are 
given an opportunity to 
display their work locally 
while keeping costs down, 
but unless they have 
postcards or prints which 
can be sold at a low price or 
they win an elusive 
commission, they may not 
make money. ' 

When the group, composed 
predominantly of American 
. and Dutch tourists. had filed 
through the narrow hallway 
and into the kitchen and 
dining roam, it looked as if 
rent-a-party had arrived, 
much to the surprise of the 
half dozen or so individuals 
already taking a leisurely 
look round. 

On the previous day we 
had struggled to convert the 
house into s o m e thing 
looking hke a gallery and set 
oat refreshments - only to 
end up watching television 
until a sole visitor arrived 
three hours later. 



Today, we were overrun. 
After taking iced cordial, the 
party dispersed into the 
garden to observe the artist 
who was busy with Tmtiwiw 
and nhisri in his workshop - 
an architecturally 
challenged, grey 
pre-fabricated building, 
mercifully concealed from 
the house by buddleia and 
apple trees. 

Many of the tour party 
spent the allotted time 
admiring, among other 
things, inscribed pebbles, an 
oval-shaped slate piece 
polished to resemble a huge 
pebble, as well as the rapidly 
weathering, 4ft-bigfc “ABC", 
tangled with vines and made 
from plaster and concrete. 

: Not content with that, 
some of the party started to 
explore the living room and 
study and even ventured 
upstairs until I. assured them 
that there was nothing to 
see up there hut chaos and a 
sleeping toddler. 

Back in the kitchen, I . 
fielded queries about prices; 
the only serious one coming 
from a man who wanted to 


.1 


buy a large pastel of a 
pumpkin that I Had painted. 
Completed at a morning art 
class a couple of years 
before, I had been pleased 
with it hut never thought it 
marketable. 

My art teacher had liked it 
too and said; “Whatever you 
do at work today will he 
forgotten by tomorrow but 
you will have this forever," 
After such praise, I couldn't 
part with it 

But it was only when some 
of the visitors started to ask 
me about the kitchen tiles 
and blinds that I realised 
they might have other 
motives for takfog this 
excursion. It provided an 
opportunity for entry to that 
which most eludes foreign 
tourists - real homes. It is a 
cut above furtive sidelong 
glances into homes In the 
early evening before the 
curtains are drawn. We bad 
become a tourist attraction. 

1 could sympathise with 

their curiosity. I myself have 

visited home studios in 
sprawling houses I coveted 
in quiet, even unmade, roads 
in Greenwich and Brockley 
in London, and I have seen 
elegant drawing rooms in 
Arundel, Sussex, where the 
paintings were tremendous 
and the decor even better. 

Almost as soon as the 
whistle-stop tour of our 
home began, the party was 
moving an and the house 
was emptied - apart from 
two of the party - one of 
whom, it turned out, bad 
hitched a ride with the tour 
party from the previous 
house, and the other who 
suddenly became agitated 
when told that the bus had 
left without her. 1 was just 
able bo run along the road 
and stop it. 

A glance at the visitors' 
book on my breathless 
return was positive enough. 

A young woman from 
Amsterdam had written: 

“The best so far.” Our 
elderly guest, who had 
nearly been abandoned in 
the wilds of south-east 
London and hart been clearly 
frightened at the prospect, 
was from Hawaii. She had 
simply written “thank you”. 

Perhaps observing 
Londoners in their homes 
could catch on, but only if 
the tourists are guaranteed 
safety in numbers. 


LONDON PROPERTY 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 



WIMBLEDON, SW19 

AN OUTSTANDING SIX BHM.COM DETACHED RESIDENCE 
WITH A SEPARATE TWO BEDROOM HOUSE. SET IN 
GROUNDS OF 1 ACRE WITH EXTENSIVE OPEN VIEWS 
ACROSS GOLF COURSE. POSSIBLE SEPARATE PLOT 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 


ROBERT HOLMES & CO. 

Qjanaw! Scrveyoa. Valuen *od Etaaaj Agcro 
33 High Snoot. Wimbiodoa Common. SWI9 

0181-9479833 


ISLE OF MAN OIRO £650,000 



A rare 

opportunity to 
purchase a 
small secluded 
country estate 
surrounded by 
its own land 


* 4 Reception rooms * Study * Conservatory 

* 5 Bedrooms * 3 Bathrooms * Kitchen 

* 2 Detached cottages * Extensive range of outbuildings 

• Apx 30 acres of pasture and paddocks. 

Reft 10SR7 

Contact: Dean Wood, 37 Victoria Street, Douglas* lOM 

Tel: (01(24) 620606 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


ST JEW CAP FEE RAT 


Provencal villa of 280m 3 in move in condition. 

Beautifully landscaped garden of 220m 3 . 
Large pool in fell sun. Sea view. Indpt. studio. 
Price £ 14,500. 000F 


AUi’iKv V-»\ K 

Id ;.V\i 4<>3 (H UO M, Id i.t.ti 01 ‘>3 


STRUTT &AU 
PARKERS 


West Sussex - Steyning 

QatMrtcfc Airport 20 mkra, London SO i 
Outstanding Grad* fT manor 
housa dating tram 15th 
Csntury, with vtows to tha 
South Downs 
Main house: 4 neaps, 

Bbecte, Shafts. 

East wing: 8 bads, 4 baths. 

Largs second floor apartment 

Cottage. Garaging. 

About 19 acres 
Lswaa office: Tel: 01273 475 411 Fwo 01273 478 995 
FM; 60014165 



NORTHERN ITALY 
VARESE 
Elegant Villa 

In V2aos of rmtora garden, cotmi 
tooted to pri* «**MW am. 30 o. 
north ottf&no. 20 m 



_ >1 tor2t 
HOC Ktt ++38 332 237 1M 


GREECE 

Cyclades Islands 

Three quality houses 5250m* 
land overlooking 1km teach. 
Private saie/Engllsfi owned. 
Colour bradiure/dfl tails 
Taf: 0030 286 9135 
Far 0030 286 9137 




Come M where ihr quality of Ufc Mill non 
and i grirfr n t i d envy S (Duple. 

Bee property pack available. 

28 tfigb Sncat Sl RaerBM. Cneaney 
U* 01 481 713«S he 01481 7KD37 


-MARTEL MAJGDES 


FINDERS KEEPERS 

Properly Letting & Management 

TO LET 
Oxford Waterside 

Ran opportunity to live in CSty’j 
prestigioes new homes, within 
waiting distances of River Thames 

A open meadows boi equally ckse to 
restaurants, theatres A ihops. Choice 
available: tuneicd octtgmal room 
detae apartment, 3 & 4 bedroom 
family bouses, furnished and 

Rents from £1300 pern. 

CaiD ns now to view. 

73 Baafauty Rd. Oxford QX2 6PE 
TH: 01865 31101 1 
wnii; ogfindgfintfcmojik 


SMITH-WOOLLEY 

CHAHTERED-SURVE.V0RS 


AGRICULTURAL 

INVESTMENT 

er WUtduircb, Shropshire 
2Q5 aero flan with funSnuie nod 
wbeandal taiildhm*. menwirid 
talipot*. 1ACS rcpwicd. Subject m 
25 yr Farm Buamc** Tenancy. M 
repsirtnf tnd muring tenna, it c u rrent 
rent of £30,750 per mnum. 

FWe yearns* reviews. 
Attractive icv er n on in popular area 
and double for letidentiai 
agrtcuUmLac hOTticidQifvE QflB- 

3 Parana BsnhSaewtiaigSyi raw 

(01743)232477 


VINEYARD 

IW0i restored home. & guests* house, 
manager's flat 3" house * outbuMngs 
j& cave. 21 hectares vines in good 
[cond M on Cofflteras de Nhnes 5mFF 
Selection ot vineyards aveiaOto 

Tel: 44 (0) 181 905 3065 
Tel: 33 (0) 468399497 

Fax: 33 (0)468880498 



LONDON COUPLE Seek house or togs 
apartment with garden in Fmnfdurt 
/T&naa area, preferably ftartated to 
rent [or passUy to buy) from mkl- 
□ctaber onwards Tat 00 44 171 936 


Uonbaroocio 

iPeiaro - Urbina) Italy 

Country house to be My refurbished 
aQOsqm plus Meqm auKBar^ buAUng 
on BOODsqffl Bee. 

BaateblVfewonaea&Mfa. 

Price Cl 20,000 
Cue t&y 39 373 204 4 12 


SCOTTISH BORDERS, 

MELROSE 

Attractive Georgian Farmhocse 
with S Bedrooms and 3 Recep ti on 
Roams (Deluding Granny Annexe) 
snd 6 AWARD WINNING AND 
PROFITABLE HOUDAY 
COTTAGES of varying sizes with 
specialist facilities for the disabled. 

2 V* Acre Paddock. 

Anther development potential. 

Sale & Partners: 

TeU 01668 2316U 


INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY 


ITALY UMBRIA. Farmhouse with 
panoramic views. Good fngaln. into: 
teWs* 0039 75 655 33 33. 


A DEVELOPERS AND 
DIY DREAM 

6 bedrooms, 6 reception rooms, 
2 bathrooms, basement cellar, 
garage, parking for 6-8 cars. 
Lots of character: Detached - 
ideal for multiple let, family 
borne, 4 flats or care home - 
youngsters or elderly. Situated 
in South Croydon, near all 
amenities including bases/trains. 

Immediate cash purchaser. 

Phone Reg McLean: 
0181677 5678 
or mpbfle: 0378 272 655 
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TRAVEL 


Is it a ship or simply a shopping mall? 

In the first article of a four-page special on cruising, Bill Glenton calls for a new definition of what, nowadays, constitutes a cruise ship 


T hose wealthy Vic- 
torian trendset- 
ters, who created 
cruising as a 
more stylish way 
of making the Grand Tour, 
made a more lasting impres- 
sion than they could have 
imagined. The cachet they 
gave shipboard holidays 150 
years ago remains for many 
even today. 

Set against the increas- 
ingly faster rate of life 
ashore in this jet speed, com- 
puterised modern world, 
cruising can seem a throw- 
back to those snail pace, far 
more gracious times. Cruise 
lines encourage this image 
to win business. La dolce 
vita and luxury are key- 
stones in their brochure 
vocabulary. 

But their much vaunted 
“holidays of a lifetime" do 
lie more in the dreamy past 
than the approaching millen- 
nium. Those former grand 
old ladies of the sea are 
largely being replaced by a 
chorus line of busty high 
kickers. The cancan and 
frilly knickers are replacing 
the waltz and long ball 
gowns. 

Showbiz is an apt compari- 
son for the flashier style 
adopted by many lines in 
this newer gay 1990s. The 
huge ships entering service 
today owe more to Broadway 
than Bournemouth or Biar- 
ritz. 

Yet “floating seaside 
resorts" is also a way of 
describing the ever-growing 
fleet of super-ships. The 
most recent topped 100,000 
gross tons with two more as 
mighty soon to follow. They 
can carry over 3.000 passen- 
gers or eight full jumbo jet 
loads. They boast theatres 
and casinos comparable with 
some of the biggest on land; 
expansive lidos (some with 
sliding roofs); lengthy shop- 
ping arcades and, among 
much else, an appetite- 
straining range of eating 
facilities from two-deck high 
restaurants to fast food bars. 

By the turn of the century, 
there will be some 40 giants 
of 70,000 tons-plus able to 
carry nearly 100.000 passen- 
gers - a large proportion of 
the entire cruise market, in 
popular areas, such as the 



Caribbean, they dominate 
the scene while they are 
spreading into European 
waters as well. 

Designed to operate more 
economically, with a more 
profitable passenger-per-ton 
ratio, these modern giants 
are gradually squeezing out 
traditional-style, older and 
smaller vessels. Tough new 
International maritime 
safety laws, coming into 
force next month, mean 
some old ships will be 
scrapped because of the high 
cost of bringing them into 
line. 

There will still be a rea- 


sonable number of these 
maturer vessels around, 
although some are switching 
to newer, more distant 
routes to survive. 

Anyone preferring their 
well-seasoned ambience 
must also raise their sights 
to less familiar horizons - or 
choose to cruise in a new 
breed of small, specialised 
ships aimed at a public with 
more adventurous tastes. 

Nowadays, readers need to 
tread more warily when 
selecting a ship if they want 
to avoid the newer kind of 
rock-and-roll afloat. The lat- 
ter is not always obvious 


from brochure descriptions. 
Differences may be wide bat 
there is something very simi- 
lar about the way the lines, 
in the UK particularly, con- 
vey a more general, tradi- 
tional flavour to all cruises. 
They feel it appeals more to 
Europeans with their older 
history of cruising. 

In reality, the American 
market is the most impor- 
tant It represents four-fifths 
of the total world cruise 
business. Europeans may 
have been its mainstay for 
most of the past 150 years, 
but now they are often just 
makeweight - topping up 


berths not filled by 
Americans, for whom the 
super-ships are mainl y built 

In thinking “big”, their 
owners have set out to 
attract a wider, mare mass 
and, us uall y, more landlui- 
berly American market with 
a less traditional apprecia- 
tion of the sea. To make 
newcomers feel more at 
home, cruise lines have 
wrought radical changes to 
shipboard customs. 

For many of the new breed 
of passengers, however, 
going ashore is not that 
important Unlike those with 
an older cruise heritage, for 


whom the voyage is a way of 
making perhaps a Grand 
Tour, they are more 
attracted by the many lures 
of the super-ships them- 
selves. Indeed, a principal 

aim in Creating tha floa ting- 

fun palaces is to have pas- 
sengers spend as much time 
aboard as possible — and as 
many dollars. There is more 
profit to be made from the 
bars, casinos and shops 
when the ship is at sea. And 
gambling, one of the biggest 
money-spinners, is only 
allowed outside port limits. 

I am not surprised, there- 
fore, that I meet passengers 


Montage: Ora fladortc 

in those ships who only use 
the gangway at either end of 
a cruise. Whether they see 
much of the sea is another 
matter altogether. Aboard 
such giant, well-stabilised 
ships you are certainly far 
less aware of the usual pitch 

anri tOSS. 

One of these days, I sus- 
pect, there will be a 
multi-million dollar suit in 
the US because someone 
becomes seasick. 

As the trend towards ever 
larger vessels grows, those 
brave enough to test shaky 
sea legs will also have to be 
bolder in their choice of 


ships and cruise waters. 
Many who find the Carib- 
bean and Mediterranean 
passg and overcrowded are 
flocking to fly-cruises in 
regions such as south east 
Asia, the Pacific Rim, tb* 
Indian Ocean, South Amer- 
ica and polar seas. 

The dominance of super- 
ships in certain waters is 
also creating a marked 
change in attitudes concern- 
ing what makes a satisfying 
holiday afloat. The small, 
private, yacht-like ship is 
fast becoming a lure for the 
wealtfrv while others are 
turning’ in ever greater num- 
bers to adventure cruising. 
TTie most contrasting switch 
of ail is to cruises under sail 
aboard tall ships from the 
basic to the luxurious. 

Today it is the tiddlers - 

of mostly under 10.000 tons - 
that are likely to offer the 
exclusiveness and good ser- 
vice the rich seek. Equally, 
small ships also have the 
handv ability to poke their 
bows into remoter, less pol- 
luted and more exciting 
creeks and harbours. Several 
of these are specially 
equipped for “expedition 
cr uising ** while others are 
not conventional cruise 
ships at alL 

My most exciting cruise 
recently was aboard a Rus- 
sian icebreaker in the high 
Arctic. It was just one of sev- 
eral ice-strengthened vessels 
being chartered for adven- 
ture voyages into polar 
regions. They even include 
former Soviet spy ships that 
masqueraded as scientific 
research ships. 

The increasing attraction 
of off-beat, more challenging 
trips underlines the marked 
division that exists in cruis- 
ing today. 

There is a pressing need 
for new descriptions that 
will better help the ever- 
growing market for cruising 
distinguish between the vari- 
ous kinds of ship and trip. 
My own suggestion for the 
super-ship type, for what it 
is worth, is “floateUing**. 

Norwegian owner Knut 
KJoster is planning just that 
- a floating apartment block, 
the Residensea, to be based 
at different world ports, and 
sold on a time-share basis. 


CRUISING 





You’re never 

all at sea ^ , 

tv t on a raU 

IN ewcomers 

Cruise. 

First-footers on our Newcomers Cruises an* guaranteed 
a friendly reception, whether youV chosen one of our new 
superliners, Arcadia or Oriana, or the more intimate Victoria 
for your debut. 

Youll find a bottle of champagne waiting for you in 
your cabin and an invitation to an exclusive Newcomers 
cocktail party 

There's even a special P&O escort on hand to ensure 
your cruise runs smoothly 

Prices start at £l,I05* for a 12 night cruise to the 
Canaries but you can choose from destinations as different 
as the Caribbean, die Mediterranean or the Norwegian Fjords. 

So if it’s your first cruise, just relax. Vie plan to make it 
the first of many 

P&OVgkGruises 


Name: 


Address: 


Fbstcode: 


Fbr a onpy i/mir 1998 hmrhniv in’ yratr ABTA TwpI 
Agral. fall 099c ' 726 726 nr p«*4 rnupofi In 
P&O Brucimrv IOC Vkioria. Brijd BSt 3VX. 
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PRIVATE YACHT 
CHARTER 

Luxury crewed yachts in the 
60- 200ft range and of (be very 
jhigbes calibre available for charter 
Caribbean. Muffirirnum and 
worldwide. Rate* from approx 
U SSI 0.000 wkly/6 guests. 
GMvIMfeLU 
Colette Stmt 125 Stoane Street 
London, SW1X9MJ 
Tcb 0171 730 9962 
Face 0171 8248691 
Member ofMYBA 



* V . 
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^LUXURY CREWED YACHTS^ 

The finest crewed yachts 
worldwide. All yachts & 
crews known to us. 
Exquisite cruising, elegant 
accomrnoda tion, 
wonderful hosts and 
gourmet cuisine. 

Yacht Connections 
Tel: 01344 24987 


CRUISE PEOPLE 
SPECIAL 

Free 1st Class ite. 
SHversea Odyssey Cruises, 

47-81 days. Spr/Aut 1 998- 
Indian Ocean, S- America, 
SE Asia 

0171 723 2450/0800 526313 


Forthcoming Travel Features 

Brochure Panels - September 27 
Safari - October 18 


Brochure Panels: Offers advertisers the opportunity to appear in our successful 
season of colour Travel Brochure Guides. They provide an excellent reader reply 
service which is an ideal platform to launch seasons brochures. 

Safari: The beautiful and diverse continent of Africa will be explored in the autumn 

safari feature. 

For further information, please contact: 

Dominique Moseley Tel: 0171 373 3576 
Fax: 0171 S73 3098 
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Clipper 98 

* Round the 
World Yacht 


*? 

Have you got what it takes ♦ 

Following the overwhelming success of Clipper *96 
Clipper Ventures would like you to join them in 1998 
for The 2nd Clipper Round The World Yacht Race. 

In October 1998, this unique round the world yacht race sets sail from Plymouth and heads out 
across The Atlantic to Cuba , then travels through The Pacific There will be 16 stopovers in some of 
the world's most exotic locations. The race offers an experience of a lifetime: 

Sir Robin Knox-Johnston will select the crews from both experienced 
and non-experienced yachting enthusiasts. 

Prices include full training along with a dipper dothing pack . 

© 



Plymouth / Madeira / San Sahtodor 

■ 

Nassau / Havana / Panama 

■ 

- 

Hawaii / Yokohama /Shanghai 

Nassau 


■ 

Galapagos f Hawaii 

II 

Hang Kong 

Etd 17th October- Eta 27th November 

uni 

Etd 28th November - Eta 19th January 

MM 

Etd 31st January - Bo 22nd March 

5,000 M 

mmmm 

m 

A*. 

6,250 MUSS 


6.000 Miles 





Hong Kang / Singapore /Seychelles 
Etd 3rd April - Eta 6th May 

5,200 Miles 


T-* Scychdfc / Dufban / Cope Jam Salvador/ Horto / Plymouth 

C ntvnAnr ~ ' ~ Fill UHi Hihr . CK, 


Salvador 
Etd 18th May Eta 6th July 

o.eo© Miles 


Etd 16th July • Eta 21st August 

4^00 Miles 


To register your interest for a detailed brochure for one or more legs, 
• please write, fax or telephone 01234 711 550 



Clipper Ventures PLC. Incon House. 10 Stilebreok Road, OIney. Buckinghamshire MK46 5EA. 
ephone: +44{0) 1234 711 550 Fax: +44(0} 1234 711 250 Tel: 07000 dipper email: 101752.1361@0ttmpuserve.com 
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very British 


on 


the Druzhba 

.Ppl. Glenton watches as middle- class attitudes are 
Jettisoned from a windjammer off southern Turkey 


•; • ea Fever, A la 

■I.-"'-. . Masefield, la still 
; > contagious. Judg- 

V J ing by my « 

if? mainly elderly and 
y v sedenfary shipmates, it has 
' strode deep into the leafier 

- . snburfcs-pf Britain. 
/'.^/jEtvt^^.a-cqnmeQing call 

of 'the 'sea to seduoe than 
frorix goif clubs and coffee 
r monaingB to step aboard a 
square-rigged windjammer. 
Yet appearances are decep- 
. five... Before our week-long 
. . voyage.; around southern 
Tatissy .was over. I was to 
. ^ discover that both passen- 
; gBrs and ship belled their 
'kiakR: You will not find a 
: . more obvious looking tall 

- -ship , than the 2^57 grass ton 
*' v-Drushba- With its three 

: ina^ towering to 160ft. it is 
eye^tblng the poet sought 
Masefield's "wild wind" 

- . certainly did not include 
‘ those /.stormy winds of 

- 'dbiaiige. that blew the old 
■Soviet' Union apart. The 

•'/ switch in . direction from 
communism to capitalism 
. almostputthis training whip 
from . the Odessa Marine 
Academy ih financial trims. 

- • ; With state aid withdrawn, 

• the academy was forced to 
: - seek help from, the west in 
. the -form of a holiday com- 
pany Charter. From land- 

; - JockOd Switzerland, no less. 
With refurbished passenger 
accommodation, and with 
cadets cut from more than 
140 to 30, it began izrtema- 
: tional cruising in the spring. 

. ' On a cruise arranged for 
. UK tour operator Voyages 
Jules' Verne we joined the 
ship in Kusadasi. a Tu rkish 
reseat. It was ah awesome, if 

• bareroasted. sight. But. in 
our mind's eye, was that hro- 
chore picture of it under foil 
glorious sail. 

If we awoke the first full 
day at sea expecting to 


>;Ourlng ttwr cottt^ng v 

/^ter^Opahbfcfc'-'.v” 

jfcftodtileti tomaKemorp 

i«ita «ooqr«iCweaikf ; J 
cnasoaanxmdfoa .. 


•//, 

^-occa^iDtwT-TTwfare' fbr- 

/tbefocftffljyepackatter 

Iwo-nSght -stopoVer. ; 
i--aKd-'»pturarSa#9ri»tf» ' 
Jimf-' wmjte£t&S. The 

i;w»efc--IoogTuriush coast •' 

| efutee this sunwner, with 

ratkn ffi^tonctan,*^ " 
. priced beh¥eefr £805 and 
•' t36SJ Add ano «r£150 . . 

. ‘•tei* .the* ojrHfwai excursion 
1 VUKasngaL^Jmm^ r ^^ 
r. -&abb - ^ 1 

l tHafr flipping* charge. ■ - - y , • 

- SV^Lflrtber tfetaSs from ; * ■ 
--Voyages Jiites Verne, 21 
; JDoroet&juanh London, - 
-«wl«qg ; Total rt -sis * 

recapture Masefield’s 
“wind’s song and the white 
sail’s shaking" we were to be 
disappointed. Instead, we 
heard the more low-key 
chugging of the Druzhba's 
twin l,20Ghp diesels. They 
were to be a familiar accom- 
paniment 

With camcorders and cam- 
eras at the ready we waited 
patiently for the sails - all 
30000 sq ft - to be set 

There were times when It 
seemed possible - once 
when a blustery wind barred 
us from being landed and 
left us with time to spare. 
No, we woe told. “The wind 
direction is unsuitable and 
we must keep to our tight 
schedule." Not that there 
was, it seemed, any hurry. 

We idled along, rarely sail- 
ing more than SO nautical 
miles a day. At ttmpg J we 
simply drifted sons engines 
as well as sails. Most day- 


light hours we spent in one 
of the small Turkish resort 
towns. Fine for shopping and 
excursions to ancient Greco- 
Roman ruins, but no cure for 
that gripping sea fever. 

The rumble of the engines 
began to be echoed by grum- 
bling among the passengers. 
Like deckhands grown tired 
of a diet of bard tack, there 
were signs that the normally 
patient Davids, Peters. Jills 
and Janes were becoming 
mutinous. In the politest 
possible way, of course. 

It was not only the lack of 
sails. There were a few other 
moans. There were delays in 
tendering us to and from the 
ship, which anchored at 
most calls. For some unex- 
plained reason we had to use 
the one and only small 
Zodiac instead of the room- 
ier. more comfortable llfe- 
boat-cum-launches. Even 
with help, boarding the 
bouncy Zodiac needed great 
care and a fine balance. 

Only three days at sea and 
the complaints came to a 
bead. This sea saga, how- 
ever, was as far removed 
from the Mutiny on the 
Bounty as a neighbourhood 
protest about poor street 
lighting. In very middle-class 
British fashion, a deputation 
was appointed to seek an 
audience with the captain. 

Bar his appearances on the 
bridge. Captain Kremlyan- 
sky had remained a distant 
figure. After 20 years in com- 
mand, mostly in freighters 
under the stern hammer and 
sickle, this 53-year -old vet- 
eran was a nautical beginner 
where handling cruise pas- 
sengers was concerned. 

Having to deal diplomati- 
cally with several peeved but 
polite Britons was a new. 
testing experience for some- 
one more used to keeping a 
fully rigged windjammer and 
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tough crews under control. 
But at least be eased the ten- 
sion. The deputation also 
won a small victory. We 
Wffl-e now tendered by tbe 
launches. But the sails? We 
still waited, more eager than 
ever, to see them unfurled. 

It was not until tbe penul- 
timate day that, at last, 
some were hoisted. Perhaps 
it was a gesture to placate 
the passengers. Only a few 
of the mighty square sails 
and some of tbe lesser fore 
and aft ones appeared. As 
one of the Britons told me: 
“Better half a flag of surren- 
der than none at alL" 

Was it any lack of wind or 
tbe right kind of wind? 
Maybe. Or was it for the rea- 


son one of the mates 
revealed: “We no longer 
have enough cadets to han- 
dle the sails fast enough to 
keep to our cruise schedule." 

Cadets, wind, whatever, 
were not the only things 
lacking. The marine acad- 
emy, I was told, was still 
strapped for cash. That was 
a reason given for the inabil- 
ity to f ulfil a brochure prom- 
ise of satellite fax and phone 
aboard. The equipment was 
there but the supplier had 
cut the link while awaiting 
payment. Yet there were 
enjoyable compensations. 
Even under its naked yards 
the Druzhba conveyed a gen- 
uinely rich feeling of tradi- 
tional tall ship life. 


Other cherished moments 
were those times when the 
ship simply lay drifting. 
From a platform lowered 
into tbe sea we bad tbe rare 
experience of swimming in 
waters 100 fathoms deep. 
You cannot do that from one 
of those mighty, more con- 
ventional cruise ships. 

What if our only organised 
entertainer was Allan, a 
singer-cum-pianlst-cum- 
shantyman? His swinging 
version of traditional nauti- 
cal ditties on a synthesiser 
gave a new dimension to 
what one should do with 
drunken sailors. 

It was that sort of carefree, 
informal cruise. No dressing 
for dinner or much of any 


kind. Each day yet more 
middle-class moderation was 
jettisoned as passengers suc- 
cumbed to that “vagrant 
gypsy life”. At times, it 
almost verged on the pirati- 
cal. Well... not quite “Yo ho 
ho and a bottle of rum", but 
certainly “Ha ha ba and a 
gin and tonic". 

Objecting to paying .the 
stiff prices for drink aboard, 
my fellow shipmates took an 
impish glee in sneaking 
aboard the much' cheaper 
liquor available ashore. Late- 
night parties under the stars 
with the smuggled booze 
were the nautical version of 
forbidden midnight feasts in 
the dorm. 

With most days spent in 


port, some passengers also 
opted for eating ashore. Hie 
meals aboard, prepared by a 
Swiss chef, were adequately 
tasty if limited in choice and 
eaten in the small, simple 
dining room. Our Ukrainian 
stewards were smilingly effi- 
cient. which also went for 
the cabin staff 
Overall, the Druzhba is 
still a deal of comfort better 
than those hardships and 
squalid decks of years gone 
by. Although a true example 
of those original square-rig- 
gers it is. in fact, only 10 
years old. It was just a pity 
for many of us that the 
cruise had not proved as 
poetic a cure for our sea 
fever as we had wished. 
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And quiet 
flows the 
Dnieper . . . 

John Torode enjoys a cruise with Ukrainian and 
Russian tourists from Kiev to the Black Sea 



A musk: student plays for money in the street xtn torxm 


I t may not be glitzy, 
but cruising. Ukrain- 
ian -style. down the 
Dnieper River from 
the capital. Kiev, to 
the glorious Black Sea ports 
of Sevastopol (closed to for- 
eigners for most of this cen- 
tury*). Yalta and Odessa, is 
the most pleasant way of 
getting to know one of 
Europe's youngest and larg- 
est nations. 

After all, road and rail 
transport in what was, until 
six years ago. southern Rus- 
sia, are primitive and unpre- 
dictable. while the few good 
- and expensive - hotels run 
to the occasional Mafia 
shootout or bombing. 

There were no such prob- 
lems during my 12 days 
aboard the organised but 
spartan Academic Victor 
Glushkov - a 131 -cabin ves- 
sel, built in East Germany in 
1985. which still caters to 
Ukrainian and Russian tour- 
ists. 

My twin cabin was scrupu- 
lously clean and comfortable 
although, as usual in this 
part of the world, the sink 
lacked a plug, and I was 
much taken by the notice 
which advised me. in case of 
emergency, to stay in my 
cabin with the door open 
"waiting for a special invita- 
tion of a steward esse". 

The room had no televi- 
sion or telephone. Instead, 
Jalyna. our well-informed 
guide, gave ns our instruc- 
tions for the day through a 
loud speaker system which 
could not be turned off. But 
there were compensations, 


including the samovar out- 
side the cabin where you 
could queue to make instant 
coffee (if you had remem- 
bered to bring a jar from 
England) and mfmn amiably 
to Russian mothers, waiting 
to make tea for their fami- 
lies. The ship’s barmen hap- 
pily provided glasses for 
those who brought their own 
duty-free Scotch. 

We were given three 


square meals a day. Break- 
fast. at Sam. included cheese 
and rye bread, smoked fish, 
apples, rice pudding, 
hard-boiled eggs and cakes 
and jam. Good east Euro- 
pean peasant fare was pro- 
vided at lunch and dinn er 
(7pm sharp). This included 
splendid borsch and dump- 
lings as well as such dubious 
delights as H pork smeared 
with lard". 
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The boat drifted silently 
for days through surpris- 
ingly lush and peaceful 
steppe - endless grassy 
fields and woodlands, rich 
with willow, walnut and 
horse chestnut trees - pass- 
ing fertile fields heavy 'with 
wheat and nodding sunflow- 
ers. Since the collapse of the 
Soviet Uhlan, there has been 
little commercial traffic on 
the Dnieper. Instead, we 
waved to lone fishermen. 

At waterside stops we 
bought home-brewed vodkas, 
flavoured with berries and 
peppers, bags of walnuts, 
and honey in recycled jars. 
We spent a day on. a collec- 
tive farm, recently returned 
to its 100 peasant owners, 
who are attempting to run it 
as a cooperative, trading 
foodstuffs for goods and ser- 
vices, in a post-communist, 
pre-money limbo. 

We strolled through gently 
decaying Soviet show towns 
and saw engineering works 
belching pollution. We 
descended two of the deepest 
locks in the world and 
looked with stunned disbe- 
lief at that gigantic monu- 
ment to Stalin, the hydro- 
electric barrage and power 
station at Zaporizhia. near 


Dnepropetrovsk. Some 
28,000 people are alleged to 
have died during its con- 
struction in the 1930s. 

Eventually we docked at 
Sevastopol - a lively and 
unexpected delight - to a 
welcome from the still 
highly disciplined band of 
the Ukrainian Black Sea 
Fleet, playing excellent jazz 
and Glenn Miller numbers 
which would have earned 
them a court-martial a 
decade ago. 

In front of them capered a 
grotesque beggar woman in 
a filthy military coat 
bedecked with medals. Ped- 
dlers offered naval caps, 
shoulder Dashes, military 
binoculars and Co mmunis t 
party membership books, 
apparently looted when the 
party was briefly banned. 

Sevastopol was, for 
decades, out of bounds even 
to Russian tourists because 
it was home to the Soviet 
Black Sea fleet 

Today, it is wide open and 
friendly, with “clubbers” 
dancing to makeshift sound 
systems on the waterfront in 
the evening while vessels 
rust away unguarded. Out- 
side the city we came across 
what were, allegedly, 


nuclear submarines, beached 
without any security. 

Endless bays sweep 
around the seven hills on 
which the city is bailt and so 
you are never for from spar- 
kllng blue water, stun- 
ning views. Soviet monu- 
ments have survived. Lenin 
still bestrides the central 
hill, looking across to the 

I One of our 
party picked 
up a cannon 
ball which he 
was allowed 
to take home 

cathedral which his regime 
turned into a museum but 
which is now being restored 
to former glory. 

Two great bronze warriors 
dominate the western 
heights of the city, and we 
berthed in the shadow of a 
stylised concrete sword 80m 
hig h commemorating those 
who fell during the war. The 
obligatory bust of Lenin is 
engraved on the obelisk and 
beneath it axe scrawled anar- 


chist signs and obscenities 
in English. Kids on roller- 
blades zoom around the 
parade ground in front of 
this desecrated holy of 
holies, while in the evening 
their surprisingly welcoming 
elder siblings gather here to 
play music and smoke. 

Sevastopol is a short drive 
from the Valley of Death 
into which the 600 rode dur- 
ing the Crimean war. There, 
amid the grape vines, one of 
our party picked up a can- 
non ball which the authori- 
ties allowed him to take 
home as a souvenir. 

We drove on to gawp at 
Gorbachev's squat and ugly 
villa - where be was 
detained during the coup - 
and the Romanovs’ contrast- 
ingly elegant summer pal- 
ace. the Livadia. where 
Stalin outmanoeuvred 
Roosevelt and Churchill dur- 
ing the Yalta conference. 
The ground floor remains as 
it was at that moment but 
the upper floors have been 
given over to a touching, 
almost religious, museum 
dedicated to the murdered 
imperial family. 

As for Odessa, it was the 
best-kept secret of the “evil 
empire". I had no idea that 


such a rich and cosmopoli- 
tan mix of St Petersburg and 
Vienna existed on the Black 
Sea a century ago. 

We tied up at the foot of 
the Potemkin Stairs and. 
having climbed to the top. 
found ourselves in a pleas- 
ant promenade lined with 
horse chestnuts. At the end 
are a series of interlocking 
squares, containing ISth cen- 
tury museums, the opera 
house and the English Club 
{modelled for tsarist nobility 
on London's Pall Mall 
retreats). Neglected since the 
Revolution, they are now- 
ablaze with walls of lime 
green, yellow, pink and a 
deep rust red. 

On my last day I took the 
tram - local transport is 
rough but free - and spent 
my final hours in Arkadia. 
just outside the city. Once a 
fashionable resort, it became 
a centre for palatial trade 
union sanitoria. Today the 
buildings are boarded up or 
leased out to struggling hote- 
liers, while the beaches are 
deserted except for family 
groups solemnly cooking 
kebabs over pinewoed fires. 
■ You com organise cruises 
from Kiev through Jmourist 
on 0171-538 S600. fax 5967. 



□ GLOBAL POSITIONING; Old 
folk have more fun: only 

over- 50s can go round the world 
with the Saga Rose next 
January: Bermuda . . . Tahiti . . . 
Java . . . Yemen . . . and many 
others in 97 nights (including 
one night crossing the date line; 
does that count?) from £9,249. 
which includes all on-board tips. 
Shorter sectors also available, as 
are other cruises. Call 
0800-505030. 

□ FLOATING MARKET: 

Cruising is a booming sector: in 
1996, the number of UK 
passengers jumped 22 per cent 
to 429,000 (it was 92,000 in 
1986). The Mediterranean 
remains the most popular 
destination. In the US, the 
market is growing steadily, with 


cruises of 2-5 days doing best - 
up from 347,000 passengers in 
1980 to 1.7m last year. 

□ CHINA SEAS: Sail the seas 
of south east Asia, or visit the 
shores of Araby, on Radisson’s 
six-star Song of Flower; see Da 
Nang or Bali; and if you're on 
the right cruise, you can visit the 
Royal Hong Kong Jockey Club 
for an exclusive event on New 
Year’s eve. Fares start at £2,985; 
call +44 0171-287 9060. 

□ BARI, HI: Cruise and stay 
with Seafarer (+44 01 71 -234 
0500): a week on the Bolero out 
of Venice, visiting Dubrovnik, 
Mykonos, Bari and other Adriatic 
ports; and a week at the 
four-star Merit Sunset hotel in 
Ku^adasi, Turkey. From £799. 


□ STUDY TOUR: If you want 
to keep your mind active while 
your body rests, a Swan Hellenic 
cruise could be for you. Try the 
Levant Spring trip - 17 days 
from Man* 29 - from Aqaba to 
Lamaca. seeing rose-red Petra, 
Luxor, Cairo, Beirut and 
Baalbek, and tire great Crusader 
castle of Krak des Chevaliers. 
Guest lectures will include an 
ornithologist watching for desert 
birds. From £3.400 (no tipping): 
call +44 0171-800 2200. 

□ SEA OF CHOCOLATE: 

P &0's latest wheeze to tempt 
Britons aboard its cruise ships is 
a midnight buffet for chocoholics 
(sneak it back to your cabin, 
melt it in the bath and wallow in 
it). Also available, pizzerias (on 
the new Oriana), Mexican 


buffets, vegetarian' and, thank 
heavens, healthy eating menus. 
Brochures from 0990-726726. 

□ ALL-DAY SAILING: Next 
summer, go where the sun 
doesn’t set on a midnight sun 
cruise on the Ocean Majesty 
with Page & Moy (+44 01 16-250 
789(9- Two-week cruises leave 
from H&wich and take you, via 
Bergen and Tromso, fjords and 
falls, to Hammerfest, Europe's 
northernmost town, and on to 
North Cape on the Arctic Ocean. 
Prices from £995. 

□ CHRISTMAS IN RIO: Four 
free nights in Rio de Janeiro - 
including Christmas - are 
included in Orient Lines' 19-day 
Southern Ocean voyage, leaving 
the UK on December 8. Prices 


start at £1,987, including 
ballroom dancing, wine classes, 
astronomy lectures by Patrick 
Moore, bridge and tea dances - 
gentleman hosts provided for 
unattached ladies. Call +44 
0171-409 2500. 

□ PUSH THE BOAT OUT: Got 
81 days to spare from October 
1998? Spend them ambling in 
utter luxury from New York, 
round the Horn and up to Los 
Angeles in Silversea’s Silver 
Cloud. Stops include Savannah, 
Rio, Buenos Aires, the Falklands, 
Valparaiso. Acapulco . . . Prices 
start at £23.965 (if booked by 
April 4), including everything - 
tips, first class air travel, teak 
verandahs. Shorter segments 
available. Call +44 0171-613 
4777. 


□ MAIN OR MOUSE Disney 
Cruise Line holidays set sail from 
Florida next March. A seven- 
night holiday starts at £1 ,206 
(£823 per child) and indudes 
three or four nights aboard the 
Disney Magic, calling at the 1 
Bahamas, the rest at Walt 
Disney World. You'D know the 
ship: it has mouse ears painted 
on Its funnels. Call Bridge Travel 
on 01992-456103. 

□ BEAGLE BOUND: Board the 
Beagle III and visit the remote 
Galapagos islands in the wake of 
Charles Darwin: expect to see 
sea lions, giant Pacific turtles, 
lava lizards, blue-footed boobies 
and other wonders of nature. 
Available from Worldwide 
Journeys (+44 0171-381 8638); 
costs from £2,195. 


□ SHORT HAUL: If you don't 
feel up to circumnavigating 
the globe, try a short 
cruise as part of your holiday. 
Cyplon (+44 0181-342 8103) 
offers a three-day 
voyage from Limassol to 
Egypt and Israel. Jetabout 
itineraries in Australia can 
indude three- or four-day 
cruises off the Great Barrier Reef 
in its luxury 3,000-tonne liner 
Reef Endeavour: call +44 
0181-741 3111. Visit Fijian 
islands for four days, from 
Lautoka, on a Blue Lagoon 
Cruise with Austravei (+44 
0171-838 1011). Or try the Spice 
islands for three nights on a 
Premier holiday in Bali (+44 
01223-516677). 

John Westbrooke 
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0990 
777 666 

; QPEN 6 DAYS A WEEK# 


UP TO 

27% OFF' 

ALASKA 

WITH 

PRINCESS 

CRUISES 


Discover Alaska's epic scenery next summer 
with Princess Cruises and save up to 27% off 
the brochure prices 
when you book at 
Thomas Cook. 



P&O’s Princess Cruises 
one of the newest and most 
innovative fleets in Alaska, ^ _ 

including the twin ships — 

Dawn Princess and Sun Princess which feature 
more staterooms with private balconies than any 
Other vessels In the region. 

Prices start at £1,399 per person for 9 nights after 
discount Top quality 4 night tours of the 
Canadian Rockies start at just £355 extra. This 
offer ends soon, so hurry down to your local 
Thomas Cook shop or book by 
phone quoting GR74 or 
see Teletext page 268. 


Tftomas 

Cook 


Tfe 0 iee swyrttt it tta prices 
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BOOK EARII & SAVE 20°/c 


Cruise to the 

Great Cities 
of Asia 

including Vietnam 



Hong Kong - Da Nang - Ho Chi Minh Gty 
Kuala Lumpur - Singapore - Bangkok 

A luxury 16-day cruise-tour 
departing March 30, 1998 

FROM £1,9 W PER PERSON 

INCLUDING; 

*)4ay enme aboard the Mai co Puk» 

All meals & cn retain molt on boon! 

2- night fire-class hold stay In Singapore 

3- night fira-das hod stay in Bang kok 
Sightseeing touts of Singapore & Bangkok 

■Round- trip airfare 

for immediate reservations see your travel 
agent or call Orient Lines on 0171-409 2500 


Orient Lines 
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The ultimate 
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For the ultimate deep sea mdse experience, sail to St. Helena, Ascension island 
and Cape Town on the 7,000 ton luxury cargo liner RMS St. Helena. 

• The ONLY ship making regular voyages to tropical islands 
of St Helena and Ascension Island 

• Four-star air-conditioned, stabilised luxurv 
(Berlitz Guide, 1997) 

• 4,500 mile tram-oceanic voyage /cruhgp ^o.the tropical 

south Atlantic • - t , ' ' , 

• Visit Napoleon’s tomb and his homejp exile *• 

• See St Helena); unique Bora and fauna 
Travel aboard modern, well equipped luxury cargo liner with an echo of the classic davs of 
sea travel. An opportunity to explore tropical islands, hr from the tourist track, 
where the pace of life is almost unchanged from the last centurv. 

We offer a unitpie variety of fly/ cruise' options, from 22 davs to 49 davs, 
all year round, with starting prices froxn£2,10S. 

Call or write now for our latest brochure#'.' 
and begin tbe experience of a liferfnw. 

Tel: 01326 563434 

CwB'nr Sapping Ltd, (Agrnb fix St. Krlnu Unri, 1 
Th* StdpTard' ftrtfalnra, HHurni. Cantwdl TRIJ 3JA J*- 

Fax: Ol 326 564347 - - i ) 

| Please send me details of voyages on 

| The Ultimate Blue Water Expcrict^^j- * 
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YACHT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 

BEAUTIFUL LUXURY 36 FT KETCH MOTQRSAH.fr 

Sal® afl-weafoar short-handed sailing: dual slearlngjafl In-masttofler hrtng. 62HP Vbivo angina (FSH) Full 
ae^onks/radar; twin heads- 1st date galley: 100 g(s fort; 100 gts water; holding talk. Full sail wanfrobe 
cterspacher heafing. White hufl; in trufrMPBfoC ftldilm HEALTH COMPELS RELUCTANT SALE 
AND: 36ft Darina berft In finest South Coast location 
1 3 year lease. No satvice charges TOTAL PRICE: £177,50). 

Tel: G 1275 343729 Fax: 01275 871433 
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Moments unequalled in 
the Valley of the Kings 

tetany Thomcroft ponders on some of the world’s most intriguing historical sites 


P Ke Temple of. Isis 
at Philae is every* 
thing an Egyptian 
temple should be. 
There is the lofty 
' ' pylon,- or exterior wan, alive 
wfth carved scenes of the 
pharaoh. Neos Dionysus 
' smiting his enemies; there 
are’ colonnades and subsid- 
iary temples; there are court- 
yards and vestibules that 
- lead remorselessly to the 
- holy of holies, the inner 
- sanctuary, where, sur- 
rounded hy the inevitable 
wafleichingB of pharaohs in 
obeisance to th e gods, there 
~ is- the altar on which the 
priests sacrificed to the 
■ mother goddess Isis, the 
great rival to the Virgin 
Maty in the first centuries 
after Christ 

Ignflripg the fact that the 
'iemple is actually a trompe 
’ d'oeU it was moved 100 
v , T yards, tram its original island 
. on the Nile to . the adjacent 
\ AgHka in the 1970s to pre- 
Jyebi^flooding - - it sums up 
' the' timeless endurance of 
: i-tlJpxHar Egypt. Its perennial 
travellers since its 
..•V'fcaitiaL construction around 
200 BC is obvious in the graf- 
.. .7 fititbat covers the walls. 

\ . Hero is Roman abuse: " !R 
■■ ; 'Mure stultus est" (Mure is 
; V stupid); -. 6th century AD 
/ ■iSdiat inscriptions anngYtwg 
the temple for Christianity, 

- confirmed by an altar in one 
; aisle, the Coptic cross, and 
- the 'superficial erasing of the 
; v faces of the ancient gods; 
Napoleonic military brag- 
gjng -r and a list of the Brit- 
• ish dead after the Sudan 
campaign, pins the incised 
.^jnanies of hardy I9flj century 
travellers who Journeyed to 
"... this edge of Nubia. ' 

Today., the temple is given 
over to -new invaders - pack- 
age-tourists from the cruise . 
Hners, and to nightly son et 
l umi&res. But at the moment 
there is a balance: Philae, 
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The Sphinx and the pyramids in Giza 


and the other temples and 
tombs of Upper Egypt, man- 
age to retain much of their 
perennial mystery while pro- 
viding an exotic holiday des- 
tination - and a cheap one. 

The Gulf war, followed by 
an outbreak of Islamic mili- 
tancy, have temporarily dip- 
ped Egypt’s aspirations to be 
a major tourist destination. 
But much of the infrastruc- 
ture is in place, including 
more than 200 boats offering 
Nile cruises. To keep them 
moving, prices have tumbled 
and a week's progress 
through the key monumen- 
tal sector, the 200km 
between Aswan and Luxor, 
can cost little more than 
£500 on a floating four-star 
hotel. 

There are two obvious, 
over-riding, attractions in a 


Nile cruise, and they enjoy a 
wonderful symmetry. You 
get both the lazy beach holi- 
day, the pleasure of basking 
in the perennial sun on the 
upper deck, watching the 
Nile snake through its thin 
strip of brilliant green fertile 
land, with the ever-encroach- 
ing desert visible on the 
horizon, plus the stimulation 
of an adventure holiday in 
the daily excursions to some 
of the most intriguing histor- 
ical sites in the world. 

The trips ashore, usually 
taken early in the morning 
to avoid the heat, are 
unmissable. The Valley of 
the Kings near Luxor, where 
the pharaohs chose to be 
hidden In death, away from 
grave robbers - a pious, Illu- 
sory hope for all but Tutank- 
hamen, whose resting place 


remained virtually inviolate 
until 1922 - may not equal 
the Taj Mahal in man-made 
beauty, or the Grand Canyon 
in natural splendour, but in 
forcing reflections on the 
brevity of life, and of civilis- 
ations, in a dramatic setting, 
it is unequalled. 

Throw in the gigantic tem- 
ple complex of Karnak. with 
its intimate carvings, forest 
of wonderfully balanced col- 
umns, obelisks and sheer 
grandeur, mostly completed 
over 3,000 years ago; the 
temple at Luxor, joined to 
K&raak by au avenue of 
sphinxes and containing 
imposing statues of Ramses 
II; other temples at Edfu, 
which is an almost complete 
memorial to the falcon- 
headed god Horns, and the 
Nile side complex at Kom 
Ombo. where both Haroeris 
and Sobek were worshipped 
in adjacent shrines, and the 
most ardent crypto-Egyptolo- 
gist will have earned the 
after-lunch relaxation of a 
camel ride and intrusion 
into a Nubian village. 

The excursions hardly 
vaiy, but the ships do. It is 
just about worth paying up 
to £100 more for an upper 
deck cabin; and a smaller 
vessel, with fewer passen- 
gers, probably makes the 
Journey more of an adven- 
ture: on a bigger ship the 
cruise element, with the 
much anticipated fancy 
dress parties and Nubian 
cabaret holds sway. 

Much depends on your 
guide, but those employed 
by the main travel compa- 
nies will be far superior to 
anyone you might meet on 
the corniche at Aswan or 
Luxor. But the guides work 
to a formula: they ease you 
into such key sites as the 
Valley of the Kings but then 
control your time and free- 
dom there, usually rationing 
you to just three tombs. 


Some of the most impor- 
tant tombs seem always to 
be closed for repair, but 
make sure you penetrate the 
recently reopened tunnel 
which ends in the burial 
chamber of Ramses VI. with 
its wealth of wall paintings. 
(The tomb of Tutankhamun, 
which costs an excessive £8 
entry fee. is small and bare 
but is unique in still contain- 
ing his mummy.) 

Perhaps the most chilling 
tomb is in the nearby Valley 
of the Queens. Amun-Hir- 
Khopshef was a son of 
Ramses m who died young, 
and the murals show him 
being led by his father into 
the underworld, being intro- 
duced to the gods, and 
finally walking, on his own, 
into eternity. It makes a 
good alternative to the tomb 
of Queen Nefertari, where 
150 visitors a day pay £40 for 
just 10 minutes in this 
recently restored, brilliantly 
illuminated chamber. 



T he other great site 
of Upper Egypt, the 
temple at Abu Sim- 
bel with its monu- 
mental statues built by 
Ramses H to stare down 
invasions from the south, is 
at the Car end of Lake Nas- 
ser. below Aswan. A few 
cruise ships now leave the 
town and head south, view- 
ing the temples that were 
removed to higher ground 
when Lake Nasser, the larg- 
est man-made lake in the 
world, was created by the 
construction of the new 
Aswan Dam. Apart from 
Abu SimbeL the sites are not 
so impressive as the antiqui- 
ties between Aswan and 
Luxor, and a road trip to 
Abu Sim bel is offered by 
most of the packaged tours 
plying the main thorough- 
fare. 

It costs around £75, and 
you must get up at 3^0 in 



The temple at Kamatc tripe ashore, usually early to avoid the heat, are unmissable 


AsHay Artwood 


the morning to join a convoy 
which, under armed escort 
leaves Aswan at 4am. Since 
you are back in time for 
lunch, this means that more 
time is spent crossing the 
desert than exploring the 
giant carvings. If you are 
really keen, but slightly 
stingy, you can negotiate 
with the conci&rge of the Old 
Cataract Hotel in Aswan 
(where Agatha Christie 
wrote Death on the Nile), 
who will arrange a private 
taxi for nearer £30. 

The attractions of a Nile 
cruise - a leisurely progres- 


sion in comfort with organ- 
ised visits to some of the 
world's most impressive 
monuments at a very low 
price - make it all bat irre- 
sistible. On the downside, 
there is the likelihood of at 
least one day spent confined 
to cabin with an upset stom- 
ach, the inevitable close con- 
tact with fellow passengers, 
at least at meal times; and 
persistent pestering when 
ashore from local salesmen. 
This is not a holiday for soli- 
taries. Even the shopkeepers 
who boast “no harassing; 
harassing 10 per cent more" 


cannot resist sidling up to 
would-be customers with 
advice. 

In the end. it is best to 
give in to the salesman with 
the biggest smile and buy 
your bargain spices (saffron 
in particular), cheap cottons 
and bangles from him - the 
choice changes little. After 
all. Egyptian pounds are 
worthless back in the UK 
and a very few of them will 
buy you enough cheap pres- 
ents to please a multitude. 

■ Details of tour operators 
from the Egyptian Tourist 
Jloard on 0171-493 5282. 


Slow, slow, 
quick-quick slow 

. 7 Clipper ship cruising surprises Bill Glenton 


TT: . ife under sail has its 
■' : perils as well as its 
pleasures. It was tax- 
■JL .^Ilng all. our captain’s 
extensive skills to avoid 
. what seemed, to us passen- 
gers. an taevttablfi collision. 
.' TWIt&fn mare inches of a 
crash, however, Ms nimble 
navigation narrowly avoided 

- disaster. No one was more 
reserved jthah his partner in 
thetangp. 

Thad expected clipper ship 
enduing to be unusual, but 
. ; being .commanded by some- 
. one. whp doubled as a danc- 
ing master was not what I 
had anticipated- 
-;TMs remarkably flamboy- 
anLGeiman belied the tradi- 
.. rticnal image of a hard care 
. square-rig captain, yet 
underlined the exceptional 
~ informality of a holiday in 
the four-masted brigantine 

- star flyer. No formality 
such as dressing for d inner. 
No .staid cocktail parties and 
regimented entertainment 

;On pur week’s voyage, 
along the equatorially exotic 
west: coast of Malaysia, and 
Thailand, we sailed with all 
the freedom of the winds 
"that bare us. A small engine 
helped . overcome any of 
. nature’s whimsies. 

. -. With only a pianist, some 
iinild .aerobics and a few 
organised games as the 
laid-on pn-board fun, it was 
iBSlly Captain Gerhard Idck : 

: fett. who proved the ma i n 
en te r l ai ivmftnt He balanced 
fun and expert seamanship 
with the ease of a profes- 
. BirinaT juggler. 

Even during the . tricky 
business' of hoisting acres of 
safk-he- doubled as a comic 
singerwith a cheeky ditty or 
' two7 His "daily captain's 
storytime on deck was an 
intriguing mix ; of nautical 
'feet ancl fiction. 

-II ha was to be believed - 
and his ' claimed liaison with 
.oienhaids.bast .doubts - he 
. had ' learned . his English 
along with.' Ms - dancing stalls 
at tht* TTamww»r«nrii th Palais 
on merchant ship trips to 
.the Thames. But he instilled 
confidence as w eQ as amuse- 
ment .in -the. 143 passengers, 
mainly Europeans including 
30 or . so Britons. ’ 

Who dared, feel nervous 
alto watching their 60-year- 
oldl . commander scramble 
like a youngster nearly 300ft 
Qp to stand poised at the 
^wy outboard end of the 
kiShsst yard? _ 

Such inspiration was 
enough to ' get equally 


mature men and women - 
mare used to pulling on dog 
leads than hauling sheets 
and halliards - to raise MIL 
Just as well, perhaps, we 
had a well-trained crew to 
make sure we knew our jibs 
from our jigger. 

Living under canvas of 
any kind is demanding. 
When there is 36,000 sq ft of 
it towering overhead it can 
be awesome. Yet aboard Star 
Flyer it curtains a surprising 
amount of creature comforts. 
No Cape Horner ever 
enjoyed staterooms with pri- 
vate bathroom, comfortable 
beds, stylish furnishings. TV 
and satellite phone. No hard 
tack in the smart restaurant 
but tasty dishes and drinks 
galore in the bar or cosy 
lounge. Just enough space 
left for a compact library/ 
bridgeroom, minute shop 
and two tiny plunge pools bn 

On one beach 
the only 
visible 
inhabitant 
was a 

3ft-long lizard 

deck. 

There was more space on 
the sundecks than I had 
expected, given, the cats era- 
die of ropes. Occasionally 
one had to move a deckchair 
when tacking - that was 
necessary as we wove 
through the myriad islands 
on our course from Singa- 
pore to. Phuket 
This Is a comparatively 
new cruising area and still 
tittle ploughed. It is not 
really suitable for larger, 
conventional ships but per- 
fect .for the handy-sized, 
shallow-draughted Star 
Flyer. It nosed its way into 
small bays and harbours 
mostly unpolluted by the 
crowds and commercialism 
of. popular tropical seas.like 
the Caribbean . 

Most of our trips ashore 
were by small Zodiacs with 
"wet landings” on largely 
deserted sandy beaches. It 
was a delight for anyone 
who loves swimming or 
snorkelling in clear, warm 
waters. 

No castaway, however, 
enjoyed the tasty barbecue 
laid on at one isolated beach. 
Its only visible inhabitant 
was a Sft-long Monitor lizard 


eyeing the feasting from a 
safe distance in case it was 
next on the menu. 

Our half-a-dozen calls did 
offer a variety erf other off- 
beat scenes. And smells. 
Fang Kor island, Malaysia, 
announced itself before we 
anchored there. It’s the 
anchovy capital of Asia and 
the sight of a soccer pitch 
sized spread of the tiny fish 
drying in the hot sun bog- 
gles the nose as well as the 
mind. 

Stranger still was so-called 
Phi. Phi island. You say 
“Fi-Fi", which is a good deal 
sexier than the original 
name of “Pee-Fee". Perhaps 
the change was made as 
romantic window-dressing 
when the island recently 
became a tourist attraction. 
But the hordes of backpack- 
ers, scores of Thai masseurs, 
lines of cheap souvenir 
shops and endless drone of 
pop music creates a more 
basic appeal. 

Across the bay on an 
adjoining islet “Fi-Fi" pro- 
vides its own, peculiar brand 
of culinary appeal. In the 
oddly named Viking Cave 
the locals plunder the thou- 
sands of swiftlets’ nests for 
the saliva that makes birds’ 
nest soup. . 

It Is nature’s creations, 
rather than those of man. 
which have the finer appeal 
an the Star Flyer’s slow-boat 
course north. We ghosted 
silently through what I can 
only call “Neptune’s Rock- 
ery” - a collection of 
strangely formed rocky 
atolls, some rising 1,000ft 
from the placid blue sea. In 
the Zodiacs we passed 
through stalactite hung 
caves and landed on narrow 
natural causeways between 
the pinnacles. 

It was a scene of pure 
escapist bliss. Well. ..at least 
until we reached the small 
island of Ko Tapu. imagine 
one of the lonelier Hebridean 
islands. as crowded as Self- 
ridges for the January sales. 
From all directions excur- 
sion boats poured in loaded 
with tourists coming just to 
stand and stare at the fairly 
grand but hot, for these 
parts, outstanding scene. 
That is what happens when 
you pick a location for a 
James Bond film. The Man 
With the Golden Gun. 

At least it was a kind of 
preparation for our arrival at 
tourist-packed Phuket and 
the voyage’s end. After the 
mainly beatific silence of a 



A blissful step 
back in time 


A s calls of the sea go 
this one was no 
more than a whis- 
per. But no less 
seductive for being so. Just 
the gentle lapping of the sea 
against the hull and the easy 
roll of the ship was enough 
to rock me to sleep. 

After many cruises in 
modern ships, with constant 
vibrating throbbing of pow- 
erful engines - not to men- 
tion the sounds of organised 
fun - 1 had forgotten that 
being at sea could be so 
blissfully peaceful The real- 
isation also calmed my fears 
about stepping back in time 
to the days when wit was 
the motive power. 

There had also been some 
anxious looks among the 
two dozen other, mostly 
elderly, passengers as they 
had their first sight of our 
faithful reproduction of an 
ancient maritime past. A 
lifetime spent behind an 
office desk or tending the 
dahlias is not the best 
introduction to life aboard a 
three-masted barquentine. 

Semi from the outside, it is 
hard to believe the 750-ton 
Lili Marleen, as shapely as 
her namesake, with masts 
towering to 100ft and with 
12.000 sq ft of canvas when 
under full sail, was built 
only a couple of years 
ago. 

But Peter Deilmann. the 
ship's owner, and his name- 
sake German cruise tine, 
believed there was a yearn- 
ing for the more gracious 
days of sail and a doser-to- 
nature form of cruising. This 
has been proven by the 
ship's success. Many hun- 
dreds have joined it since It 
began cruising in the Carib- 
bean and around Europe. 

Sensibly, however, the line 
accepted you can take such 
longings only so far; that 
there has to be a compro- 
mise between the past and 
the mod-con present. 

No squalid quarters and a 
diet of salt park and hard 
tack aboard this partly 
square-rigged vessel its cab- 
ins are as smart as in most 
modem cruise ships - all 
outside with private bath- 
room. The cuisine is as haute 
as her masts. 

Lili Marleen also disguises 
the very latest In modem 
technological aids. No 
steering by the stars, how- 
ever poetical that might be, 
but by satellite navigator. 
No lookout in a crow's nest 
but twin radar. One feels a 
bit cheated when you dis- 
cover that a reason for much 


Sta- Ffyen living under canvas of any kind Is more demarufing 


week under sail, we needed 
some readjustment. 

It seems hardly any time 
since I visited this resort 
when it was a charming 
place for escapists from the 
more tawdry attractions of 
massage parlour packed Pat- 
taya Beach and smoggy 
Bangkok. Now it overspills 
with more than 2m visitors a 
year. 

You can find more privacy 
and less crowded beaches by 
choosing hotels offered in 
secluded coves away from 
the main resort area. An 
even more relaxing alterna- 
tive is to stay aboard tbe 
ship for her return leg to 
Singapore taking in several 
different calls. Passengers 
booked for only one week 
have been known to be so 
reluctant to leave that they 
have switched holiday plans 
to remain aboard. 

After sailing with “Twin- 


kle Toes" Lickfett I can see 
why. Not every captain can 
make a slow-boat cruise into 
a quick-step holiday. 

■ Star Flyer cruises south- 
east Asia in winter and the 
eastern Mediterranean in 
spring to autumn. It has a 
sister. Star Clipper, that 
cruises the Caribbean m win- 
ter and the western Mediter- 
ranean the rest of the year. 
The UK general agent is Fred 
Olsen Travel. White House 
Road, Ipswich. Suffolk, IPl 
SLL. Tek 01473-292222. 

M Fly-cruise fares for Star 
Flyer’s nine-night cruises in 
south-east Asia until next 
March range from £1,580 to 
£2475 according to category . 
Premier Holidays. Westbrook 
Milton Road, Cambridge CB4 
2YG, (tek 01228*16677) offers 
the Star Flyer winter cruises 
along with resort stays in 
various south-east Asian des- 
tinations. 


of the array of monitors, 
dials and buttons is to con- 
trol a 900 horsepower engine 
hidden below. 

However, as Captain Uwe 
Schneidewind explains: “We 
do our best to sail under can- 
vas but the winds are not 
always favourable and we 
rely on the engine to help 
keep us to our schedule.” 

Almost half OUT tlmp under 

way during the week-long 
cruise in the Baltic was 
spent under safl. 

More than that, the 
impressive spread of square 
and fore and aft sails was 
handled in traditional fash- 
ion - by manpower. Watch- 
ing the crew clambering per- 
ilously along the tilting 
yards high above our heads 
gripped passengers' atten- 
tion as much as anything we 
saw ashore and afloat. 

Such a sight became even 
more unnerving when what 
had been no more than a' 

‘We gripped 
lifelines 
and watched 
the canvas 
reefed in a 
Force 9 gale’ 

fresh summer breeze became 
far closer to the kind of gale 
you expect rounding the 
Horn. 

Those brave enough to 
venture on deck held their 
breath anxiously as they 
gripped lifelines and 
watched the canvas reefed in 
a Force 9 gale. Even the cap- 
tain was surprised at its 
ferocity in normally calm 
early July. 

Under much reduced sail, 
we ran for shelter in Swin- 
oujsrie, Poland, at a remark- 
ably fast ll knots. Watching 
the turbulent sea through 
my cabin porthole was like 
seeing the water swishing 
wildly in a washing 
machine. Yet I have known 
larger conventional cruise 
ships pitch and roll far 
worse. 

There was barely an 
empty seat during meal 
times. That might have said 
as much about the tempting 
dishes as the sea legs of the 
mainly German passengers. 
Nor did the only bar aboard 
lack customers. Well, there 
was not a lot more one could 
do on a cruise which puts 
being dose to nature before 
the usual constant entertain- 


ment. No dancing girls, 
bingo and deck sports an the 
Uli Marleen - just an accor- 
dion player rendering sea 
shanties who doubles up as a 
pianist in the evenings. 

Such a sparse offering 
might be excused on the 
grounds that we visited a 
different part on most days 
with sightseeing ashore 
enough entertainment But a 
bit more would be better. 
Perhaps because of their age, 
passengers were not encour- 
aged to take part in even the 
more gentler sail- handling 
activities. 

Most of our 450-mile long 
cruise from Travemunde, 
east of Kiel took place close 
to the former East German 
coast with one call at Swin- 
oujscie, just across the Pol- 
ish border. We were sched- 
uled to visit the Danish 
island of Bornholm but were 
prevented from doing so by 
the gale. 

The omission was more 
than compensated for by our 
good luck in seeing the Ger- 
man harbour of Wame- 
munde in the midst of a 
visit by the fleet of fine 
sailing vessels taking part in 
the Cutty Sark Tall Ships 
race. 

More than that, we tied up 
to one of the more imposing 
entries, the US Coastguard 
square rigger and training 
ship Eagle. But although it 
and two big Russian barques 
dwarfed us, Lili Marleen 
looked far from out of place. 

Being part of such a grand 
display of sailing heritage 
added to the sense of oneup- 
manship that you get when 
cruising under canvas. As 
. dose to the waterline as we 
were, we tended to look 
down on the passengers we 
saw in far mightier conven- 
tionally driven ships. 

In the final reckoning the 
memory that will last lon- 
gest will be the blissful 
peacefulness that cruising 
under sail provides. Even 
our storm could not destroy 
the relaxed feeling it created. 
No call of the sea was so 
seductive. 

■ From this winter the Lili 
Marleen will cruise in 
warmer water. It sails 
around the Canaries until the 
end of March, before spend- 
ing spring to autumn in the 
Mediterranean and Aegean. 

Fares will range from £889 
to £2,425 according to cabin 
grade, on seven- to 12-night 
cruises. 

Bill Glenton 
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F irst impressions of 
Tom Kite and 
Severiano 
Ballesteros, 
respective 

captains of the American 
and European sides at next 
Friday’s Ryder Cup. are that 
they could not be more 
dissimilar. One is known as 
the grinder, the man who 
spends all day on the 
practice ground putting in 
what nature left out: the 
other is the supreme touch 
player, a man with innate 
genius. One is dour-looking, 
a forced smile often 
appearing below an 
unflattering pair of glasses; 
the other is all Latin charm, 
with a smile that radiates. 

Yet peel away the outer 
layers and here are two 
characters that, in Ryder 
Cup terms at least, are 
mirror images. Has anyone, 
for example, ever tried 
harder for their country in 
one instance, their continent 
in the other, than these two? 

They have been 
responsible for some of the 
great moments in the 
tempestuous 70-year history 
of the contest. The finest 
golf ever seen, indeed, may 
well have been played by 
Kite in a singles match in 
1991 against Sandy Lyle at 
Walton Heath. All one needs 
to know is that when the 
pair shook hands on the 
16th green on one of 
Britain's most difficult 
courses, Lyle was eight 
under par and yet still lost 
three and two. 

Was that the round of a 
lifetime? “Well, it has to be 
right up there." says Kite, 
his eyes twinkling. And 
what about Ballesteros's 
partnership with Jose-Maria 
Olazabal? No argument 
here: this was the greatest 
pairing of them all. 

I. for one, will never forget 
the opening morning at 
Muirfield Village in 1987 
when Ballesteros and 
Olazabal took to the course 
for the first time in tandem. 
Olazabal was so nervous his 
face was ashen; it was 
impossible for him to keep 
the ball straight Yet 
Ballesteros never left his 
side for a moment, never let 
him get downhearted. "Your 
game will come." he kept 
telling him. “Don't worry', it 
is always like this on your 
first morning at the Ryder 
Cup." Over the closing 
holes. Ballesteros's prophecy 
was so correct that it was 
Olazabal helping him rather 
t han the other way round. 

A bond developed between 
them that morning, one that 
would intimidate the 
Americans over the next six 
years. When they stepped on 
to the first tee. their faces 
expressing indomitable will, 
anything was possible. It 
was a measure of how good 
they were that even when 
confronted with such 
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Sporting Profile 


This will be no easy Ryder 

The captains have already begun sparring and both expect a tight cup match, says Derek Lawrenson 


impossibly high 
expectations they rarely 
disappointed. 

Tony Jacklin turned to 
Ballesteros In 1963 to bring 
about a dramatic swing in 
the fortunes of the Ryder 
Cup. Up to that moment, the 
contest had been notable 
only for the overwhelming 
superiority of the 
Americans. But European 
golf was clearly evolving 
and Jacklin recognised in 
Ballesteros a talisman. “You 
are a leader, an inspiration, 
and I want you to inspire 
my team into battle." he 
told him. 

Vainglorious words, 
maybe, but they bad a 
magical effect. From that 
moment on. Ballesteros 
came to regard the Ryder 
Cup as a virility symbol. 

His toughest opponent on 
the American side has been 
Kite. Curiously, the Texan 


has won only one major 
championship, but any talk 
of him being susceptible 
under pressure has 
foundered when set 
alongside his imperious 
Ryder Cup record. He has 
never lost a singles match In 
seven contests, for example, 
and in 1989 he inflicted upon 
Howard Clark the heaviest 
defeat any man has suffered 
before or since. 

What it has come to mean 
to him was obvious that 
same year, after the match 
bad ended in a tie and 
Europe, as the holders.' 
retained possession of the 
trophy. Kite was asked by a 
television reporter “Well, 
Tom. what is your reaction 
to losing?" 

Kite's face turned red. full 
of passion. “We did not 
lose." he said, and then 
repeated himself, slowly, 
deliberately, in case anyone 


did not register his anger. 

1 asked Kite recently - 
whether he remembered the 
moment. “Sure." he said, 
smiling now. “That reporter 
did not phrase it In a very 
nice way. did he? It seemed 
to me be was slicing open 
the skin and taking salt and 
pouring it in. I was not in 
the mood to sit back and 
watch someone gloat" 

Ballesteros and Kite have 
a respect for each other that 
comes from a knowledge of 
the sacrifices each has made 
to register their 
considerable achievements. 
“I cannot think of another 
golfer that 2 have enjoyed 
watching more than Seve," 
said Kite. "I remember Ben 
Crenshaw once saying that 
he plays shots that he 
[Crenshaw] could not even 
play in his dreams and I feel 
exactly the same way." For 
his part, the Spaniard said: 


“Tom has always s°t a 
perfect example of how to 
compete in this game. He 
has never given less than 
his best and I know that will 
be the case as captain." 

Kite is enjoying the 
friendly banter the two have 
established. He recently 
received a Spanish magazine 
from Ballesteros with a 
picture of the pair on the ' 
cover, complete with one 
hand each on the Ryder 
Cup. Attached was a note: 
“Thought you might like 
this, as it will be the closest 
you will get to the trophy." 

This bonhomie sets the 
right tone for a match where 
feelings have got out of 
hand on occasion, in recent 
years, but there remains a 
possibility that when push 
comes to shove the two 
competitors win produce a 
grudge Ryder Cup. 

The stakes are 


considerable. In Kite’s case, 
it will probably be the only 
time be will ever be the 
American captain: for 
Ballesteros, the thou ght of 

h orng- vawq T ^jih pd on rtite 

historic occasion, when the 
match is played cm Spanish 
soil for the first time, hardly 
bears contemplating. 

Yet Kite remains 
confident there will be no 
controversy. “Yes. we wiD 
be trying our hardest; yes. 
the thought of defeat has 
probably never entered 
either of our minds. But I 
am sure r speak for Seve 
when 1 say the last resort 
would be a return to the 
type of Ryder Cup we had in 
1991 at Kiawah Island. To 
adapt an old cliche: 
sportsmanship is not the 
most important thing; it is 
the only thing ." 

Naturally, both are 
pleased with the ttawns they 


will lead. Kite thinks his is 
one of the strongest in 
American history; 
Ballesteros is delighted with 
the presence of five 
debutants in his starting 
line-up, even though history 
suggests this is more 
handicap than advantage. 

He argues: “There are 
some who believe that 
experience is everything In 
this match and certainly it 
can be a big help. But it can 
also be a hindrance. You can 
have eyes that have seen too 
much. I remember my first 
match, when all that I had 
to concentrate on was my 
own performance, and so 
yon just go out and play. 

But when you are older you 
are conscious of the 
pressure and the bad things 
that can happen." 

Both expect a close match, 
perhaps as close as last tjmp 
at Oak Hill In 1996. when 


pi 




Europe regained the trophy 
by a single point. “The days 
when America waltzed over 
the Atlantic, wondering how- 
large the victory margin 
would be. are long gone." 
Elite says. “My team talks 
will be dominated by the 
fact I expect this one to be a 
♦ight finish." 

Kite cannot fairly be 
called a grinder, no one can 
get to 10 under for 16 holes 
at Walton Heath and be 
merely an artisan: no one 
can win the US Open in a 
45mph wind at Pebble Beacb 
without having the 
imagination to conjure up a 
variety of shots. 

Equally. Ballesteros 
cannot be seen as purely a 
flamboyant artist. No one 
ever spent more hours on 
the practice ground, and 
that includes Kite. 

The harder you look, the 
more the similarities 
become obvious. Now they 
are on the sidelines, 
advisers rather than 
combatants. But they have 
full parts to play in what 
should be a great and tense 
match, a worthy addition, 
perhaps, to a recent library 
that includes some or the 
very best moments that 
sport of any kind has 
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Yachting 

Racing taken to the limit 

Keith Wheatley assesses the line-up in the Whitbread epic 


W ith just under 
24 hours to the 
start of the sev- 
enth Whitbread 
Round the World Race, there 
is a curious calm at Ocean 
Village marina in Southamp- 
ton. The well-funded, ultra- 
professional campaigns that 
take on this 32.000-mile 
grand prix had the food, 
sails and software loaded 
days ago. The key decisions 
were taken months, even 
years ago. 

In earlier times, the race 
bad a hairy, ragged-edge feel 
to it. The yachts were often 
still being finished off within 
sight of the start line. Amer- 
ica’s Cup winner Sir Peter 
Blake, a novice aboard Bur- 
ton’s Cutter in the 1973 
Whitbread, recalls that they 
were still cutting lengths at 
rope for spinnaker sheets as 
they headed out of the 
Solent Then, the skippers 
and crews were offshore 
adventurers. Now, they are 
the world's top professional 
sailor/athletes, many with 
Olympic and America’s Cup 
experience behind them. 

Each of the 10 entries Is 
spending a minimum of $6m, 
with the two “tobacco" 
boats. Silk Cut and Merit 
Cup. reported to have bud- 
gets closer to SlOm. Silk Cut 
carries British hopes of vic- 
tory in a race they created 
but have never won. 

Skipper Lawrie Smith, 41. 
is taking part in bis fourth 
Whitbread, the third as skip- 
per, and knows that he is 
unlikely to have a better 
chance to win the race. Its 
omission forms an untidy 
gap in his cv. which covers 
20 years of International sail- 
ing. “People gossip about 
bow much I’m being paid," 
said Smith, who turned pro- 
fessional in 1980. when it 
was still a dirty word in 
most UK yacht clubs. “But 
the only reason I'm doing 
this again is to win this race 


for Britain. There’s other 
ways to make money than 
taking yachts through' the 
Southern Ocean.” 

Virtually all of his young 
crew are British, an almost 
anachronistic approach in 
comparison with the other 
nine yachts in the fleet - 
certainly among the four or 
five with a good chance of 
winning. 

On board Toshiba, for 
instance, this nominally 
American entry is beaded by 
the legendary Dennis Con- 
ner. However, the onboard 
skipper calling the shots is 
New Zealand’s maverick 
genius Chris Dickson. The 

I ‘If our speeds 
in tr aining 
are any 
indication, 
we are going 
to be driving 
these yachts 
faster* 

sail number may be USA-1, 
but six of the crew are 
Kiwis, four Australians, with, 
one each from Canada and 
Britain. 

Co oner himself is uot 
scheduled to sail any of the 
nine legs. Dickson sltippered 
Tokio in the last Whitbread 
and was on course for a com- 
prehensive win when the 
mast came down off the 
coast of Brazil, shattering 
the crew’s chances. This 
race is unfinished business 
for the steely Aucklander, 
and Ms team is probably bet- 
ter prepared than any other. 

"If our speeds in training 
are any indication, we are 
going to be driving these 
yachts faster during the race 
than anything yet seen," 


said Dickson. “The 24-hour 
monohull record of 438.7 
x&Qes is certain to be shat- 
tered." 

Although the hulls in the 
new generation of water- 
ballasted 60-footers have 
changed little in the four 
years since the last Whit- 
bread, there have been 
important developments in 
the yachts’ sail wardrobe. 
One is the use of 3DL 
“moulded’' shapes for main- 
sails, which are also built of 
lighter, stronger fabrics - 
im pro v ements on the bullet- 
proof Kevlar that has been 
the norm for the past 
decade. 

More importantly, the 
safety restriction preve n ting 
crews from flying masthead 
spinnakers on tile Southern 
Ocean legs has betel lifted. 
These downwind giant ksUr 
are capable of pulling the 
lightweight hulls at speeds 
in excess of 20 knots for 
hours at a time. “People 
worry that we’re going to 
kill ourselves with these 
things." said Chessie Racing 
crew-member Grant “Fuzz" 
Spanhake. another Whit- 
bread veteran. “Just remem- 
ber, that we want to keep 
the rig in the boat if we're to 
have any chance of winning, 
so these factors have a 
built-in limit." 

Nevertheless, with the top 
five boats so dose In perfor- ‘ 
mance the pressure to push 
the yachts to the edge and 
beyond is overwhelming. 
Everyone remembers the 
words of crew-member Paul 
Standbridge <ffve Whit- 
breads) when be arrived in 
Auckland aboard Ictrum 
Justitia four years ago. “If 
you’re not scared you’re not 
trying hard enough,” he pro- 
nounced. 

Grant Dalton is another 
veteran of the race, but his 
last carcumnavigation was in 
the maxi-ketch New Zealand 
Endeavour, which won the 


1993-94 race. This time he is 
skippering Merit Cup. a 
Monaco-based campaign 
funded by the Philip Morris 
tobacco company. The team 
is one of only two campaigns 
in this year’s race with two 
boats. 

Dalton, 40, admits that he 
is possibly short on experi- 
ence of inshore, cut-and- 
thrust racing, but he has 
good people around him and 
knows what it takes to win. 
At 23, he was a junior crew- 
member aboard the indomi- 
table Flyer, which won every' 
leg of the third Whitbread. 
Owner/skipper Cornelius 
von Rietschoten taught the 
young Kiwi lessons in thor- 
oughness and preparation 
that he has never forgotten. 

The other two-boat effort 
is the Swedish-based, but 
totally international. EF 
campaign. EF Language is 
led by Paul Cayard, French; 
American by birth but with 
much of his working life 
spent with I talian teams. He 
took over the wheel when 
Lawne Smith left the pro- 
gramme to bead Silk Cut (for 
the first transfer fee in pro- 
fessional yacht racing). 

"EF Education is the only 
female crew in the race. 
French skipper Christine 
Guillou admits the novelty 
value of such an entry is 
long past (Maiden broke the 
mould in 1989-90 and Hein- 
eken ended any idea of a 
gender barrier four years 
later) and that her crew 
must compete credibly 
against the men 

"Maiden and Heineken 
were short of money and 
experience. We have those 
things fixed, so we must do 
well for those women." said 
Guillou, one of France's top 
female helms with huge 
experience in the demanding 
Open 60 class. Fellow coun- 
trywoman Isabel Autissier 

will join her for several of 
the shorter legs. 
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What’s on 
around the 
if world 


■ Amsterdam 

• DANCE 

■ Het Muzlektheater 

Tel: 31-20-551 8911 . 

. 0 Qtseils: Dutch National Balfet 
‘•staging by Peter Wright, Sep 23 
• -Moving' Target by Fted6ric 
Flamqnd. Performed by Charteroi/ 
Danses-Pten K; Sep 28. 30; Oct 1 ■ * 

EXHIBITIONS 

Rijlcsmoseum Tet 31-20-6732121 
Whistler and Holland: paintings and 
etchings by James McNeill Whistler 
(1JQ4?1903), who made several 
journeys to the Netherlands between 
1863 and 1903. most famously in 
1889, when he produced 14 etchings 
and paintings of Amsterdam. Also 
Included .are works by Dutch 
contemporaries; to Nov 9 

Van Gogh Museum 

Tet 31-20-570 5200 

SecontUrf four summer exhibitions of 

drawings by Van Gogh. This time »t is 

the tom .bf the works produced when 

the artist lived in Nuenen, 1883-1885* 

-to ; Qct 12 : 
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■BASLE 

EXHIBITIONS 

Offiiritfiche Kunstammfung Basel 

Teh'41^'1-271 0828 

Peter and Samuel Birman n - Artists. 

- Collectors, and Dealers: first major 
exhibition devoted to Peter Birmann 
(1758-1844) and his son Samuel 
(1793-1847), whose landscape 
paintings represented an important 
‘ chapter between Caspar Wolf and 
Alexandre Calame; at the 
' ' Kiinsthiuseum; from Sep 27 

■ BERLIN 

CONCERTS 

. Kammermuslksaal, Philharmonie ' 

• Tel: 49-30-2548 8354 

• Andres Schiff: performs Schubert - 
piano sonatas: Sep 22, 24, 26 

• Arditti Quartet in works by Rihm 
andJCagfel; Sep 20 

• Arditti. Quartet in works by 
; Gbldmann and Rihm; Sep 21 

• . Emerson Quartet in works by 
Janacek, Rihm, Bredemeyer and 
Smetana; Sep 27 

• Emerson Quartet in works by 
Schumann, Rihm, Bredemeyer and 
Janficek; Sep 28 

; Philharmonie Tet 49-30-2548 8354 
Attired Brendel: performs a 
programme, of works for piano 
including pieces by Liszt Schumann 
.'aid Haydn; Sep 21 

• • BerikiPhilharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Daniel Barenboim in 
Worta by .Schumann, Zimmermann and 
R. Strauss. Wrth violin soloist Thomas 
Zehetmafr; Sep 22, 23 

• Berlin 1 Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the Rundfunkchor Berlin conducted by 
CJaudiq Abbado in works by Mahler. 
Wrtb soprano Christian© Oetze and 

' me2zo4bprano Mariana Lipovsek; 

, Sep26L27;.28, . 

. . •vBeriin Phtl harmonic Orchestra: 
-.conefubted by Claudio Abbado in 
chamber music by by Hindemith, with 
solpfets Kolja Btacher and Wolfram 
Christ and Beethoven's Symphony No. 
6 in F; pet i, 2, 3 

• Deutsches Symphonie-Orchester 
. Berilrt and the Ernst Senff Chor 

conducted by Gary Bertini in works by 
Btacberv Henze and Mahler; Sep 28, 29 

• 'Maurizlp PoHInl: performs works by 
..Ghppbi arid Debussy; Sep 25 

wwoev-t ' 

Deutsche ©per Tel: 49-30-34384-01 ’ 
Oeutsche Oper Ballet programme of 
; too .worica by MacMillan - Concerto 
_®id-Das Ued von der Erde: Sep 26; 

Oct 2 • 

Deutecbe^ Oper Tefc 49-30-34384-01 

• Ak&byVerdi. Staged by G5tz 
Friedrich, with seta aid costumes by 
Pet Halnien.' Sep 20. 25 

• ©ef Prior van Homburg: by Henze. 
Cbtictacted by Christian Thielemann In 
a-tfagiHg-by GStz Friedrich; Sep 21, 30 

• pfe ZauberflOte: by Mozart Staged 
ty.G&ter Kramer, with sets and 
costtarjes by Andreas Reinhardt; 

. Sep:27. .. 

• Tarmhausen by Wagner. Conducted 
by Christian Thielemann in a staging by 
Glitz Frie drich; Oct 3 ■ 

■ CHICAG O . 

EOflBTTlbNS 

Aft tostituteOf Chicago - 
Jef: 1-312-4433600 
: AQaflecflrig Odyssey:,lndlan, 
j*tratayan,‘and Southeast Asian Art 
fro^ the, James and Marilynn Alsdorf 
Cpttectkih. Around 200 works of art, 
printarfly. Buddhist and Hindu sculpture 
sparihihg nearly 20 centuries; to Oct 26 
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Het Muziektheater 
Tel; 31-20-551 8911 
Das- FSieirigold: by. Wagner. 

Netherlands Opera. New production, 
dfocted by Pierre Audi and conducted 
: by Harfniut Haenchen; Sep 20, 23, 26 

■; BARCELONA 

EXIflBITIONS 
FUndacid Joan Mird 

Tefc“3iW-3291908 
Joan -MM - Equilibrium in space: 
seJectfbn of works by Mird dating from 
the -1960s onwards which aims to 
show the relationship of his work to 
b&ntaTcuftare; to Nov 2 



David Hanwood and Ctafere Skinner as Othello and Desdemona in Sam Mendss' production of Shakespeare's tragedy, first seen in Salzburg this summer and now playing at London's National Theatre 


opera; _ ; 

^rtfc-Opera of Chk»g6 
Tef: 1-312^32 2244 •. 

tebuqbo: By Verdi New production 
st ^S ed ;byJQ5ah Moshinsky and 
J^JCted^by Bmno Bartbletti. Cast 
Joudes MariaGuIeghina and Samuel 
*?®*3SSep 20, 23. 26, 29 


• Peter Grimes: by Britten. 

Conducted by Mark Elder, making his 
Lyric Opera debut, in a staging by 
John Copley. Ben Heppner sings the 

i title role; Oct 3 

■ LONDON 

- CONCERTS 

Barbican Hall Tel; 44-171-638 8891 

• Anna Tomowa-Sintow: programme 
includes music by Strauss and Verdi. 
John Amell conducts the Orchestra of 
the Royal Opera House; Sep 26 

• London Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Sir Colin Davis in works 
by Beethoven and Walton. With violin 
soloist Midori; Sep 23, 24 

• Midori Chamber Evening: 
programme of works by Debussy, 

Ravel, Saint-Sains and Fautt. With 

. pianist Robert McDonald, cellist Moray 
Welsh and viola Paul Silverthome; 

■ Sep 27 

Royal Festival Hafl 
Tel: 44-171-9288800 

• BBC Symphony Orchestra: 
'conducted by Andrew Davfs in works 

■ ‘by Webern, Berg and Schoenberg; with' 
violin soloist Pierre Amoyal; Sep 26 

• Igor Oistrakh: the violinist performs 
works by Mendelssohn and Beethoven, 
with the English Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Philip Ledger; Sep 20 

■ • London Philharmonic Orchestra; 
conducted by Joseph Swensen In 
works by Mussorgsky, Shostakovich 
and Beethoven; Sep 24 

• Philharmoriia Orchestra: conducted 
by Kurt Sanderiing in works by 
Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms; 
with piano soloist Mitsuko Uchida; Sep 
23 

• Philharmonla Orchestra: conducted 
by Kurt Sanderiing in works by Weber. 
Bruch and Beethoven; with violin 
soloist Sarah Chang; Sep 27 

DANCE 

Labatfs Apollo, Hammersmith . 

Tel: 44-171-416 6082 
The Royal Ballet: Romeo and Juliet 
New season opens with Kenneth 
MacMillan's first full-length ballet set 
to Prokofiev's score; Sep 24, 25, 26, 

27, 29, 30; Oct 1.2, 3 . . 

Sadler’s Wells at the Peacock 
Theatre Tel: 44-171-314 8800 
Les Ballets Trockadero da Monte 
Carlo: return visit of the all-male 
touring company. Programme One 
features Swan Lake Act Two, 

Esmeralda, The Dying Swan and 
Paquitaj'Sep 20. Programme Two . 
features Act Two from Giselle, The 
Dying Swan, Vivaldi Suite and Galte 
Parisienrre; Sep 22-28 

EXHIBITIONS 

British Museum Tel: 44-171-636 1555 
Hogarth and His Times: Serious 
Comedy. Selection of prints and an 
exploration of different historical 
approaches to them; from Sep 26 

National Gallery Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
Seurat and The Bathers: places ' 
Seurat’s great “Bathers at Asnieres" in 
a context provided by his own earlier - 
work, and studies and drawings for the 
painting, as well as works by 
predecessors who influenced trim, and 
by his Impressionist contemporaries; to 
Sep 28 

Royal Academy of Arte 
Tel: 44-171-439 7438 

• Sensation: Young British Artists 
from foe Saatehi Collection. Showcase 
of works by some 40 artiste Including 
Damien Hirst, Marc Quinn. Mark 
Wallinger and Rachel Whiteread; from 
Sep 18 

• Hiroshige: Images of Mist Rain, 

Moon and Snow - celebration of the 
bicentenary of Hiroshige (1 797-1858), 
Japanese master of the coloured 
woodcut whose landscapes provide 
an atmospheric picture of 19th century 
Japan; to Sep 28 

Tate Gallery Tel: 44-171-887 8000 

• Mondrian: Nature to Abstraction - a 
series of drawings and paintings of 
trees and the sea, executed in Paris 
before 1914, form the core of this 
exhibition of works loaned by foe 
Gemeentenmuseum in the Hague; to I 
Nov 30 

• Turner on the Loire; selection of | 
watercolours, engravings, and a long ; 
lost oil which document the painter’s ( 


tour of northern France in 1826, foe 
climax of which was his journey up the 
River Loire; from Sep 30 

OPERA 

■ Barbican Centre Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
Les Arts Florissants; partly staged 
production of Purcell's King Arthur, 
directed by William Christie. Part of the 
Golden Age weekend of baroque 
music; Sep 21 

Barbican Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

• The Royal Opera: Giulio Cesare, by 
Handel. New production, directed by 
Lindsay Posner and conducted by Ivor 
Bolton, with designs by Joanna Parker. 
Cast includes Amanda Roocroft and 
Ann Murray; Sep 20. 23, 25. 29; Oct 1 

• The Royal Opera: Platte, by 
Rameau. New production directed and 
choreographed by Mark Morris, 
conducted by Nicholas McGegan; 

Sep 22. 24, 30; Oct 3 

THEATRE . 

- National Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-920 2252 
i ' • An Enemy of foe People; by Ibsen, 
in a new version by Christopher 
Hampton. Directed by Trevor Nunn. 

Cast includes Ian McKellen; Olivier 
Theatre; in repertory 

• Chips with Everything: by Arnold 
Wesker. Directed by Howard Davies 
and designed by Rob Howell; Lyttelton 
Theatre; in repertory 

• Othello: by Shakespeare. Directed 
by Sam Mendes and designed by 
Anthony Ward. David Harewood plays 
Othello, Claire Skinner is Desdemona; 
Cottesloe Theatre: In repertory 

• The Invention of Love: the 
protagonist of Tom Stoppard's new 
play is the poet and classical scholar A 
E Housman. played by Paul Rhys and 
John Wood. Directed by Richard Eyre 
and designed by Anthony Ward; 
Cottesloe Theatre: in repertory from 
Sep 25 

Shakespeare’s Globe 
Tet 44-171-401 9919 

• 'A Chaste Maid in Cheapside: First 
performed in 1613 at the Swan 
Theatre, Thomas Middleton’s comedy 
has been chosen for the theatre’s 
opening season for its vivid portrait of 
London in the early 1600s. Directed by 
Malcolm McKay: In repertory 

• Henry V: by Shakespeare: Mark 
Rylance stars as foe young king in a 
production directed by Richard Olivier 
and designed by Jenny TIramani; in 
repertory 

• The Winter’s Tale: by Shakespeare: 
Directed by David Freeman; in 
repertory 

The Ok! Vic Tel: 44-171-928 6655 

• King Lear: Peter Hall directs 
Shakespeare’s tragedy for the first 
time, in a production based on foe 
1623 text with Alan Howard in foe title 
role; In repertory 

• The Provok’d Wife: Lindsay Posner 
directs Alison Steadman and Michael 
Pennington in Vanbrugh’s comic take 
on sexual politics in Restoration 
England; in repertory 

• The Seagull: by Arrton Chekhov, In 
a version by Tom Stoppard directed by 
Peter Hall. Felicity Kendal is Madame 
Arkadi na, Dominic West her unhappy 
son, Michael Pennington her lover; in 
repertory 

• Waiting for Godot by Samuel 
Beckett Ben Kingsley and Alan 
Howard play Estragon and Vladimir. 

Greg Hicks is Lucky, Denis Quilley Is 
Pozzo. The director Is Peter Hall; in 
repertory 

■ LOS ANGELES 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tel: 1-213-626 6222 
Jeff Walt first retrospective exhibition 
of foe Canadian artist whose 
photographic work draws on foe 
narrative traditions of tableau painting; 1 

foe exhibition has been seen in 
Washington and wifi travel to Japan; to I 

Oct 5 I 

i 

OPERA j 

LA. Opera, Dorothy Chandler 5 

Pavifion Tel: 1-213-972 8001 l 

• Fedora: by Giordano. La Scala : 

production staged by David Edwards 1 

and conducted by Edward Downes. 

Cast includes Maria Ewing; Sep 20 I 


• La Boh&rne: by Puccini. Revival of 
i Herbert Ross’s production, designed 

by Christopher Harlan and conducted 
by Williamo Vendice; Sep 21, 24 

’ ■ MUNICH 

CONCERTS 

) Philharmonie Gasteig 
Tel: 49-89-5481 81 B1 

• Budapest Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Friedrich Haider in a 
programme including works by 
Saint-Saens and Bernstein. With 
soprana Edita Gruberova; Sep 26 

• Munich Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Simone Young in works 
by Mozart and Schumann. With violin 
soloist Julia Fischer; Sep 23, 24, 25 

• Prague Chamber Orchestra: in 
works by Mozart, with baritone 
Thomas Quasthoff; Sep 30 

DANCE 

Bayerische Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 
Bayerische Staatsballett in a 
programme of works by Hans van 
Manen - Concertante, Grose Fuge and 
Black Cake; Sep 21 , 25 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunsfoalle der Hypo-Kufturstiftung 
Tel: 49-89-224 412 

COBRA 1946-1951: organised to mark 
the 50th anniversary of a post-war 
group of experimental artists who 
derived their movement's name from 
their three cities of origin: Copenhagen, 
Brussels and Amsterdam. The 
exhibition has previously been seen in 
Lausanne; from Sep 26 

OPERA 

Bayerische Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-892185 1920 

• Aida' by Verdi. Conducted by 
Roberto Abbado and directed by David 
Pountney, with sets by Robert Israel; 
Sep 20, 23; Oct 3 

• Die Zauberfldte: by Mozart. 
Conducted by Hans Drewanz in a 
staging by August Everding, with 
designs by JOrgen Rose; Sep 22 

• Le Nozze de Figaro: by Mozart 
Conducted by Peter Schneider in a 
staging by Dieter Dom. Cast includes 
Amanda Roocroft and Alison Hagley; 
Sep 24, 27, 30 

■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 
Tel; 1-212-423 3500 

• Robert Rauschenberg: major 
retrospective consisting of some 400 
works spanning the artist's 50 year 
career, in which photography and 
performance have been dominant 
themes. The exhibition begins at the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum and 
continues at the Guggenheim Museum 
SoHo; to Jan 7. A special installation 
of The 1/4 mile or 2 Furlong Piece is at 
Ace Gallery to Nov 9 

Museum of Modern Art 
Tel: 1-212-708 9480 

• From Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec to 
Andy Warhol; Exploring Techniques. 
Selection of 70 woodcuts, etchings, 
lithographs and screenprints from foe 
collection; to Feb 8 

• New Concepts in Printmaking 1 - 
Peter Halley: installation of 
technologically-derived works by the 
painter launches a series which alms to 
challenge conventional notions of 
printmaking; to Feb 8 

Pierpoint Morgan Library 

Tel: 1-212-685 0008 
Medieval Bestseller The Book of 
Hours. Selection of 100 of foe library's 
Books of Hours, or prayerbooks, the 
most popular books of their time; to 
Jan 4 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 
Tel: 1-212-362 6000 

• Ariadne auf Naxos: by Strauss. 
Revival of a production staged by 
Elijah Moshinsky, with designs by 
Michael Yeargan; Sep 24, 27; Oct 2 

• Carmen: by Bizet Revival of a 
production by Franco Zeffirelli; Sep 22, 
25, 27, 30; Oct 3 

• Man on: by Massenet Revival of a 
staging by Jean-Pierre PonneDe; Sep 
23, 26; Oct 1 

New York State Theater 


Tel: 1-212-870 5570 

• L’ltaltana in Algeri: by Rossini. New 
York City Opera/Glimmerglass Opera. 
Conducted by George Man ah an and 

■ directed by Christopher Alden; Sep 27, 
30; Oct 3 

• La Traviata: by Verdi. Revival of 
Renatta Scotto's New York City Opera 
production, conducted by Emmanuel 
Joel; Sep 20. 25. 28; Oct 1 

• Macbeth: by Verdi. The New York 
City Opera season opens with this new 
production directed by Leon Major and 
donducted by George Manahan; Sep 
21.26 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart. New 
York City Opera revival. Conducted by 
Derrick inouye in a staging by Lotfi 
Mansouri; Sep 20 

THEATRE 

Bouwerie Lane Theatre, 330 Bowery 
Tel: 1-212-677 0060 
Rough Crossing: by Tom Stoppard. 
Jean Cocteau Rep new season opens 
with this musical force, set aboard a 
steamship bound for New York 

Century, 111 E. 15th St 

Tel: 1-212-239 6200 

How I Learned to Drive: by Paula 

Vogel. Mark Brokaw directs Jayne 

Atkinson and Bruce Davison as a 

young woman and her paedophile 

unde 

Lucille Lortel, 121 Christopher St 
Tel; 1-212-239 6200 
As Bees In Honey Drown: by Douglas 
Carter Beane. Directed by Mark 
Brokaw. Cast indudes T. Scott 
Cunningham and and J. 

Smifo-Cameron 

Mmetta Lane Theatre 
Tel: 1-212-420 8000 
Gross Indecency: The Three Trials of 
Oscar Wilde: Written and directed by 
Mols6s Kaufman, based on transcripts, 
letters and other writings. Michael 
Emerson plays Wilde 

■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 

Opera National de Paris, Op6ra 
Bastille Tel: 33-1-44731300 
Orchestra de i’Op&ra National de Paris: 
James Conlon conducts a programme 
of works by Strauss, Ravel and 
Brahms; Sep 23 

Theatre des Champs Efys^es 
Tel: 33-1-4952 5050 

• Orchestra National de France: 
conducted by Charles Dutoit in works 
by Debussy, Schumann and Berlioz. 
With piano soloist Michel Dalberto; 

Sep 25 

DANCE 

Theatre des Champs Efys6es 
Tel: 33-1-49525050 

• Ballet National de Nancy et de 
Lorraine: Programme 1 - including 
works by Balanchine and Kylian: Sep 

26, 29. Programme 2 - Giselle, 
adapted and choreographed by Pierre 
Lacotte. With the Orchestra Colon ne ' 
conducted by Michel Qu6val; Sep 

27, 28 

• B6jart Ballet Lausanne: Jerusalem, 
cite de la paix. Programme 1 , with 
choreography by Maurice Bejart; Sep 
20, 22. Gala evening, with Mikhail 
Baryshnikov and Sylvie Guillem; Sep 
22. Programme 2, with choreography 
by B$art With soloist Mikhail 
Baryshnikov; Sep 23, 24 

EXHIBITIONS 

Jeu de Paume Tel: 33-1-4703 1250 
C&sar major retrospective of one of 
the most important French sculptors of 
the century. Tracing foe different 
approaches and materials with which 
he worked, the exhibition includes 
almost 50 0 objects loaned from 
museums and collectors in France and 
abroad; to Oct 19 

Musee du Louvre Tel: 33-1-4020 5151 
Kudara Kan non: this ancient Japanese 
statue, an exceptional example of 7th 
century Buddhist sculpture, is seen 
outside Japan for the first time; to Oct 
13 

Mus^e National d’Art Modems, 

Centre Georges Pompidou 
Tel: 33-1-447B 1233 
Fernand Leger retrospective of the 
early modernist, who emerged from the 
Cubist revolution around 1910 to move 


towards abstraction, but whose 
experiences in foe war and socialist 
principles led him back to figurative 
painting. The exhibition will travel to 
Madrid and New York; to Sep 29 

OPERA 

Op6ra National de Paris, Opera 
Bastille Tel: 33-1-44731300 

• Le Nozze di Figaro: by Mozart 
Conducted by James Conlon in a 
staging by Giorgio Strehler. Cast 
includes Anthony Michaels- Moore and 
Barbara Bonney; Sep 20, 24, 27, 30; 
Oct 2 

• Turandot by Puccini. New 
production by Francesca Zambello. 
Conducted by Georges Pr§tre until Oct 
13, when Fabio Luisi takes over. With 
choreography by Alphonse Poulin and 
designs by Alison Chitty; Sep 22, 25. 
28; Oct 1 

Opera National de Paris, Palais 
Gamier Tel; 33-1-43439696 
Pell&as et Melisande: by Debussy. 
Conducted by James Conlon In a 
staging by Robert Wilson. Cast 
includes Dawn Upshaw; Sep 29; 

Oct 3 

■ ROME 

CONCERTS 

Auditorio di Via della Conciliazione 
Tel: 39-6-6880 1044 
Orchestra and Choir of the Accademia 
Nazionale di Santa Cecilia: conducted 
by Daniele Gatti in Brahms' German 
Requiem; with soprano Elizabeth 
Norberg-Schulz and baritone Simon 
Keenlyside; Sep 23. 24 

■ VENICE 

EXHIBITIONS 

Palazzo Grassi Tel: 39-41-523 1680 
German Expressionism: Art and 
Society. Klrchner is at the centre of 
this selection of works, dating from 
around 1910 to the mid-1920s. Other 
artists represented include Meidner 
and Marc; to Jan 11 

■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunstfbrum der Bank Austria 
Tel: 43-1-533 2266 

Art and Insanity: wi deranging survey of 
the relationship between madness and 
the visual arts, from the Baroque to the 
modem. The works on display include 
Gericautt’s portraits of the mentally ill; 
to Dec 8 

KunstHausWien Tel: 43-1-712 0495 
Herb Rftts: first European retrospective 
of work by the American photographer. 
Previously seen in Boston, the 
exhibition ranges from portraits of 
Hollywood celebrities to images of 
Africa; to Jan 18 


■ WASHINGTON 

CONCERTS 

Kennedy Center Tel; 1-202-4B746Q0 

• National Symphony Orchestra: 
Leonard Slatkin conducts works by 
Foote, Bo) com and Sibelius; 
Eisenhower Theater; Sep 23 

• National Symphony Orchestra: 
Leonard Slatkin conducts works by 
Foote, Grieg and Sibelius; Elsenhower 
Theater Sep 24 

• National Symphony Orchestra: 
Leonard Slatkin conducts works by 
Ives, Schumann, Bach and Copland. 
With violin soloists Jennifer and Angela 
Chun; Eisenhower Theater; Sep 25 

• National Symphony Orchestra 
Beethoven Festival: Leonard Slatkin 
conducts a programme which 
includes the Overture to FideJio and 
Piano Concerto No. 3. With pianist 
Emmanuel Ax; Eisenhower Theater; 

Sep 20 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 
Tel: 1-202-737 4215 
Sculpture of Angkor and Ancient 
Cambodia: Millennium of Glory. Around 
100 works of Khmer sculpture dating 
from 6fo-16th centuries. Previously 
seen in Paris, the show will travel to 
Japan; to Sep 28 

FT Arts Guide e-mail: 
susannajvsbn@ft.com 
Listings supplied by ArtBase, 
Amsterdam. Tefc 31-20-664 6441 
E-mail: aitbase6pi.net 
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Back to the top of the hill 

Philip Coggan seeks a rationale for market moves 


I t should be an essay 
question For those 
undertaking business 
studies. “The stock mar- 
ket is efficient. Discuss.” Can- 
didates should he asked to 
pay particular attention to 
the recent history of the UK 
stock market. 

Two weeks ago, the FTSE 
100 index managed to 
achieve a rise in every trad- 
ing session. Last week, every 
day showed a fall. This 
week, with the exception of 
yesterday, it was higher 
share prices all the way. 

Can this make any sense? 
One explanation for the 
“Grand Old Dnke of York" 
behaviour of the market may 
be that it is stuck in a trad- 
ing range. 

Despite Footsie’s best 
efforts, it fail ed to surmount 
either the all-time closing or 
intra-day highs set in early 
August 

Investors may simply be 
following the rule of buying 
the market when Footsie 
drops to 4.SOO, the bottom of 
the recent range, and selling 
when it gets too far above 
the 5,000 leveL 
One could find an eco- 
nomic rationale for this 
week’s rally, however. There 
was a general easing of 
interest rate fears in the US. 
where another batch of data 
showed growth without 
inflationary pressures, and 
in Germany, where the 
Bundesbank left the Lom- 
bard and discount rates 
unchanged at its Thursday 
meeting. 

The international back- 
ground was thus strongly 
positive with the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average rising 
more than 170 points on 
Tuesday and, on Thursday, 
briefly passing 8,000 in the 
course of an intraday three- 
digit rise. 

However, in the UK itself, 
the chances of further inter- 
est rate rises appeared to 
increase. Wednesday’s 
swathe of economic figures 


showed stronger*than-expec- 
ted retail sales in August, a 
further 50,000 fall in 1 unem- 
ployment and a jump in the 

annual rate of average earn- 
ings growth to 4.5 per cent. 

Granted, these data were 
offset slightly by a Confeder- 
ation of British Industry sur- 
vey which showed that the 
manufacturing sector was 
still suffering from the 
effects of sterling’s strength. 

However. Adam Cole, UK 
economist at HSBC James 
Capel. warns: “The upside 
risks for base rates are 
greater than is currently 
priced into markets. With 


September data rendered all 
but meaningless as high 
streets closed on one of the 
most important trading days 
of the month, base rates are 
likely to remain on hold for 
the next couple of months. 
But a further rise before the 
end of the year now looks 
very secure." 

None of this seemed to 
upset the stock market how* 
ever, which may have felt 
that, while interest rates 
may rise later in 1997, the 
peak tn the rate cycle may 
still be in sight in 1998. 

Short sterling futures, the 
market's vehicle for specula- 


ting on interest rate 
cha ng es, are painting to a 
peak in three month rates of 
around 7.5 per cent at the 
end of this year, followed by 
a decline to 7 per cent by the 
end of 1998. 

Such an outcome should 
be fairly positive for the 
market But instead of slow- 
ing gently, the economy 
might have a traditional 
British boonrand-bust 

Stories about a London 
flat the size of a broom cup- 
board being sold for £43,000 
this week evoked same dis- 
turbing memories of the 
1990s. 


Fast growers outperform 



■ Highlights of the week 
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British Steel . 

185% 
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Gt Universal 
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Mirror Group 
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Your US Dollar savings with Abbes' National in 
Jersey are safe, secure and easy to get at. Indeed, the 
Abbey National Group is rated AA by Standard and Rxir*. 
Interest is credited haif-veartv on the 3 1st March and 30th 
September. And the more you save the higher the rate of 
interest (see tiered interest rates below). 


liivosifiicnl Riito C-.V.K. 

310,000 - S49.999 

5.15 1 * 
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5.25*t 
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SI 00.000 -S249.999 
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S250.000 + 

3.40* 
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Ail rates tar sntjert to dumgr u>iihoul prior noti u. 

No notice is required for withdrawals. 

.Abbey National, one of ike world’s strongest banking groups 


For full detail*, post or fax the coupon to the office of 
your choice. 

JERSEY: Julie O'Hanlon. 

Abbey National Treason [nremationaJ Limited. 

TO Bo* 545. Jersey JF.4 8XG. Brithb Channel Islands, 
iw + M 1534 X85Q50 

HONG KONG: .Am bom Havttes, 

Abba National Treasury International Limited. 
Brpr es enutne Office. 1VF Shui On Cenrre, 

0-8 Harbour Road. YlUn Chai. Hong Kong. 

Fix: | 2ifiN 8202 
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Worrying about which 
way the overall market, or 
the economy, will move is a 
pointless exercise, according 
to investment .gurus such as 
Warren Buffett and Peter 
Lynch. Pick the right stocks, 
they argue, and you will per- 
form well in the long term. 

Dresdner KMnwort Ben- 
son has just produced a 
paper comparing the success 
of various stock-picking 
strategies over the last 
couple of years. 

The best strategies .have 
been to pick stocks where 
earnings forecasts have been 
upgraded, or where high 
earnings growth has been 
forecast; where dividend - 
growth is strong; and where 
price-earnings ratios have 
been high, not low. Stocks 
with high dividend yields 
have tended to. under- 
perform. 

AH this seems to confirm 
the pattern of recent years, 
which is that “value invest- 
ing", the process of looking 
for stocks that look r be»p an 
the basis of commonly-used 
ratios, has lost ant to- the 
growth school 

But there is some good 
news for believers in value. 
Dresdner found that stocks 
with a high ratio of sales to 
market capitalisation have 
underperformed. 

As reported before in this 
column, research by Jim 
O ‘ Shaughnessy in. the US 
has found that picking 
stocks with a lap price-to- 
sales ratio is one of the best 
value strategies. 

And another* tactic, popu- 
larised by Jim. Slater, also 
seems to have worked. 

Slater compares the 
price-earnings ratio of a 
company with the earning! 
growth rate (this is also a 
tactic favoured by Peter 
Lynch) and computes a PEG 
ratio. 

A company with a p/e of 20 
and an aarningg growth rate 
of 10 per cent would have a 
PEG of 2. 

Slater and Lynch have 
argued that Investors should 
concentrate on stocks with 
low PEGs. And the Klein- 
wort paper appears to can- 
firm their view, finding that 
stocks with high PEGs have 
underperformed. 

If you are looking for 
stocks with low PEGs at the 
moment, Dresdner Kleinwort 
cites 15: Regent Inns . Rolls- 
Royce, NFC, Corporate Ser- 
vices, FirstBus. Partoo. Mir- 
ror Group, Berisford Interna- 
tional, PowerGen, Bodyoote. 
Inchcape, Stakis. Mayflower, 
JBA and BSkyB. 

ph3xp.coQQan@ft.com 


Wall Street 

So boring, these 
record lurches 

John Anthers finds the bonds market lurking 
behind the latest stock rally 

Bomb mi pities* i« ned 31 the hip 


R ecord lurches on 
Wall _ Street are 
beginning .to get 
baring. Just as the 
equity market appeared to 
be settling in to a new trad- 
ing range, with blue chips 
around 7 or 6 per cent below 
the record highs they set 
early In the s umm er, Toes-, 
day. saw the fourth-largest 
point gain ever in the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average. 

It set the trend. for the 
week, which saw the Dow 
briefly reconquer the 8,000 
barrier. Tuesday's gain, of 
1748 points, was also signifi- 
cant in percentage *«■"»* , at 
256 per cent None of this is 
particularly unusual. Indeed, 
it fits in with the trend for 
the past two years, in which 
brief periods of strong gains 
are followed by volatility. 
However, one key factor dif- 
ferentiated the latest stock 
rally from its recent prede- 
cessors. Far once, there was 
a clear culprit: the bond 
market 

Treasury bonds enjoyed 
one of their best days on 
Tuesday, with the yield on 
the 80-year benchmark long 
bond faffing to 6.40 per cent, 
having traded the day before 
at 657 per cent. These dra- 
matic gains in bond prices 
relieved modi' of the pres- 
sure on equity valuations. 
With the interest rate avail- ‘ 
able on alternative invest- 
ments so low, dealers felt 
free to bid up equities again. 

This was a return to busi- 
ness as usual Generally, the 
band nnd equity markets are 
Intimately Tnirwi Sell-ofls in 
the bond market, made to 
guard against inflation, gen- 
erally succeed in dampening 
the stock market. As the 
graph shows, the ratio 
between the yields available 
on bonds and equities 
reached a peak in early 
August, at exactly the point 
when stock indices were 
touching all-time highs. In 
other words, this was the 
time when bonds offered the 
best value compared to 
stocks. Bond yields had just 
risen sharply- 
This was a classic signal 
to sell equities, as it made 
share valuations look tmsus- 
tainably high. The correc- 
tion in equity prices brought 
this ratio down to a more 
normal level allowing equi- 
ties to rally once bond yields 
turned, down again this 
week. 

Why did bonds have such 
a good week? Tuesday’s data 
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Bond equity y«efc> ratio 
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on consumer price inflation 
exercised traders’ minds 
most keenly. They continued 
to show that economic 
growth had not fed through 
into higher infl ation. The 
Federal Reserve would now 
find it almost impossible to 
justify a monetary tighten- 
ing thifi month. But* there 
are farther factors at work. 
It is always difficult to piece 
together the evidence of 
d emand far bonds, as trading 
activity e ac h day is so fre- 
netic. But it appears that the 
number of economic players 
ifff«»n to lend to the US gov- 
ernment is growing. 

Mutual fund investors, 
often the stock market’s 
allies in recent years, poured 
more money into bond funds 
during August than in any 
month since the last bear 
market in bands started in 
early 1994. While equity fund 
cash Dows halved to $135bn, 
compared to the previous 
month, bond funds took in 
$65bn. the most since Janu- 
ary 1994. Band hinds actu- 
ally outsold equities in 1991 
and 1992, but for the last 
three years sales have been 
on a smaller scale. 

Consumer investors’ re-en- 
try into the bond market fol- 
lows prompting from their 
financial advisers. Thanks to 
equities’ prolonged apprecia- 
tion, they argue that many 
small investors now have 
too much of their portfolio 
invested in equities. This 
does not necessarily mean 
selling equities, hut it does 
mean that those who make 
regular purchases are being 
prompted to buy bonds. 

Foreign investors also 
have an important role, and 
appear to be buying US 


bonds in large quantities. 
Uncertainties over European 
currencies have helped 
demand. Up-to-date figures 
are difficult to find, but first 
quarter statistics from the 
Securities Industry Associa- 
tion showed net purchases 
by foreigners of S497.9bn 
(£3 13-1 bn) in US fixed-inter- 
est securities, including 
$68-4bn in Treasury bonds. 
This put foreign purchases 
on course for a record year, 
and foreign holding of Trea- 
suries at $1.400bn. 

Add to all this the power 
of a good old-fashioned mar- 
ket rumour. Warren Buffett, 
the legendary Omaha-based 
investor who has beaten 
every index worth watching 
for several decades, is 
rumoured to be buying 
bonds. Whether this is true 
will not be revealed for 
many months. 

All of this is not unadul- 
terated good news for equi- 
ties. Buying bonds is a way 
of hedging against a bear 
market in equities, and 
investors seem to be signal- 
ling that they think this 
could be imminent. 

And, as the graph shows, 
the yield available from 
bonds still outstrips the 
yield on equities by a greater 
proportion than six months 
ago. That means that if the 
bond market continues to 
exert its control over stocks, 
share prices need to fall fur- 
ther. 

Dow Jones lad Average 

Monday 774257 + 81.99 

Tuesday 7721.14 - 2153 

Wednesday 789552 + 74.78 

Thursday 7886.44 - 9.48 

Friday 



Barry Riley 


Fending off the boom 

Previous cyclical peaks provide pointers 


T his week’s fifth 
anniversary of 
Black (or White?) 
Wednesday - when 
the pound sterling crashed 
so spectacularly out of the 
European exchange rate 
mechanism — ha s attracted a 
good deal of media attention. 

But maybe it is more 
important that we should be 
looking back 10 years, to the 
peak of the late 1980s boom: 
in both 1987 and 1986 the 
British economy grew by not 
far short of 5 per cent, and It 
would not be very surprising 
to see recent GDP numbers 
eventually revised up to 
show something similar. 

Such a scrutiny of the last 
cyclical peak may provide us 
with some important point- 
ers, rather than just give us 
ghoulish pleasure at seeing, 
once again, those did clips of 
the doomed chancellor erf the 
exchequer Norman Lamont 
in full U-turn. . 

Is the British economy 
accelerating out of control? 
Another inflationary blip 
certainly faces us, with 
headline inflation set to rise 
above 4 per cent next spring. 
With, luck, the more impor- 
tant underlying inflation 
measure targeted by the 
Bank of England may not go 
much above 3 pet cent But 
the labour market is tighten- 
ing fost, and, if you believe 
the official numbers, unem- 
ployment at 1.49m is actu- 
ally much lower than the 
25m or so at the peak of the 
last boom. Sterling has 
started to weaken, and Tesco 
this week reported that food 
prices, recently a deflation- 
ary factor, have started to 
rise. 


I detect two distinct 
groups of economists. The 
optimists fend to dismiss the 
signs, of overheating; the 
unemployment numbers, 
they say, are hopelessly dis- 
torted by benefit changes 
and gfaftfa in definitions, «*vi 
the house price boom is 
strictly a London anomaly. 

Moreover, enough action 
has already been taken on 
interest rates to slow the 


ing scare, the yield on long- 
dated gilts dipped from 65 to 
6.6 per cent this week - 
which, ignoring the rogue 
global bull market in bonds 
at the end of 1993, sets the 
lowest yield since 1967; a 
decade ago gilt yields were 
more like 10 per cent. Mean- 
while the equity market 
roared back up through the 
5,000 Footsie level this week. 

. Other economists say. 


I 


Maybe it is more important that 
we should look back 10 years, to 
the booms of the late 1980s 


growth rate to a reasonable 
25 per cent or so next year, 
once the temporary surge of 
demutualisation windfall 
Spending tails off. It Is hard, 
certainly, -to find a developed 
economy anywhere in the 
world that has three-month 
money market interest rates 
as high as the UK’s 7 Y* per 
cent 

As for the surge in annual 
broad money growth to 
around 12 per cent, the 
a n nu al rise in consumer 
deposits is only about 7 per 
cent, (still too high for real 
comfort), and the a g ^ r »%H t» 
figure is swollen by a big 
rise in liquidity in the portfo- 
lios of the investment insti- 
tutions - partly due to share 
buybacks, of which anpffr*T 
£L3bn worth was announced 
by BG {part of the old Brit- 
ish Gas) this week. 

This institutional liquidity 
bubble may generate asset 
price inflation, but scarcely 
general retail price inflati on 
It represents one reason 
why, in spite of the overheat- 


however, that the economy 
is getting up a real head of 
steam. Real incomes are ris- 
ing quite fast as more job6 
are created. Capital Invest- 
ment. an the other h»nd t 
been quite sluggish com- 
pared with the late 1980s. 
and it cannot be long' before 
capacity limits are reached, 
with serious consequences 
its the balance of payments 
flwrt inflation. 

Will we be saved by the 
new, super-flexible labour 
market and the surge of 
technology-based productiv- 
ity growth in manufactur- 
ing? We would all like to be 
surprised, like Alan Green- 
span, chairman of the US 
Federal Reserve, by the 
“puzzling quiescence" of 
inflation. But the Bank of 
England’s Monetary Policy 
Committee will carry the 
can if it miscalculates. After 
its current pause for reas- 
sessment it will be under 
pressure to raise interest 
rates further if the growth 
numbers' continue to be 


strong, it might even fe 
that it should deliver 
shock, rather than anotb 
quarter-point adjustment 

Meanwhile news iter 
trigger a sense of dkja t 
Thanks to booming tax re' 
nues the UK’s public sect 
finances could move in 
surplus in 1998-99, sa 
J-P-Morgan, the US ban 
That jogs memories abo 
the unexpected surpluses 
■19884S9 and 198950. 

The mortgage boom w 
perhaps the biggest destal 
lising factor in the late 1981 
New net borrowing toppi 
£30bn a year and so-cafli 
equity withdrawal (mom 
borrowed on houses ai 
then spent mainly, on cc 
sumer goods) ran at up 
£20bn a year. Today, boos 
outside London are ev< 
more affordable, but buye 
are more heavily borrowe 
and wary. Net mortgage be 
rowing is only two-fifths 1 
tench in real terms, ax 
equity release is trivial I 
comparison; this year 
windfalls provide a parafl 
but they are one-offs and a 
mostly being saved, m 
spent 

That much is comfortin 
but the state of the laboi 
maiket is considerably le 
so. Earnings inflation h 
ticked up to 45 per cent ai 
will rise much higher ; 
labour shortages develop. 

The gflt market is touc 
ingly convinced that tl 
newly-empowered Rank 
E n gland will fend off the 
inflationary forces. But tl 
history of British maneta; 
accidents tells us that it w 
need to be tough - even br 
tal - if it is to succeed. 


v 
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Directors’ dealings 

Holding doubled 

raierewas steady lyuying at FarfhFort^ wMJ^'Tho^lsori, , ■ 
chairman, aapnring 20,000 shares at 595p-610p. This doubles 
his holding in the Scottish transport group. On Monday the 
group announced interim results which showed steady 
growth, writes Ian Forrest 

The engineering group Expamet International also saw 
same, large purchases by directors: Dr John Roberts, chair- 
man, and Philip Reeder, chief executive, bought 110,000 
shares between them at 105p-109p. This followed, interim 
results this week which cheered the market and. sent the 
shares :iip 10 par. cent . 

75te largest sales of the week by far were at Aegis Group, 
the media services company, where two executive directors 
-saM. 8m shares between them at G^>. Both are directors of a 
French subsidiary which .was acquired by the company in 
1901 -and for which part of the consideration was in shares. 
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In the Pink 


Milan has the last laugh 
as the comedy stops 

Paul Betts charts the steep rise in fortunes of the Italian bourse, 
which is making sure there is no repeat of the ‘Gucci fiasco’ 


T he smart lady at 
the Milan stock 
exchange greeted 
me this week 
with a pleasant 
smile and a diffident 
question: “Do you really 
think our bourse is a comic 
opera?” 

She was referring to a 
recent article in The 
Economist depicting the 
exchange as an “opera 
buffa” with its cast of 
villains and clowns, fun to 
watch but not to be taken 
very seriously. It is not the 
first time, nor probably the 
last, that the Milan bourse 
is the subject of jest and 
caustic criticism. But on its 
performance this year and 
especially the last few 
weeks, the Italian bourse 
could well end up with the 
last laugh. 

Although still tiny by 
comparison with its peers - 
its market capitalisation is 
barely 25 per cent of Italian 
national income compared 
with more than 150 per cent 
for London - the Italian 
market has been basking in 
the September sunshine. It 
has been attracting growing 
interest not only from 
Italian small investors, who 
have traditionally ahimnwt 
equities for high yielding 
government bonds, but also 
from foreign funds and 
institutions. Foreign 
investors now account for 
as much as 40 per cent of 
trading volume compared to 
barely 20 per cen* three 
years ago. - 
The market has risen 
sharply this year - the blue 
chip Mib30 index has gained 
more than 60 per cent in the 
last 12 months - and some 
individual Italian shares 
have made remarkable 
advances. The Ambrovento 
haniong- group has seen its 
share price gain 135 per cent 
in 12 months, Credito 
Italianobas mare than 


doubled, and the soon to be 
privatised Telecom Italia a 
whopping 178 per cent. 

“We are enjoying a very 
favourable period,” said 
Francesco Cesartai, the 
outgoing chairman of the 
Milan stock exchange 
council. The timing could 
not have been better. For 
the bull run has coincided 
with the privatisation of the 
stock exchange, which 
Cesarird has just completed. 

Cesarini, like other bourse 
specialists, attributes the 
growing interest in Italian 
equities to a series of 
factors. First and foremost 


bond yields are close to 
dropping below 6 per cent. 

Widespread resfa^cturing 
in both the industrial and 
banking sectors are also 
beginning to bear fruit with 
Italian companies 
increasingly anxious to 
improve their return on 
equity. This, coupled with 
the government’s 
con tinuing privatisation 
programme, has helped 
increase both domestic and 
foreign appetite for Italian 
equities. “I QUnk we are 
witnessing a profound 
cultural change in attitudes 
in Italy,” said Cesarini. 


Restructuring and 
privatisation have increased 
appetites for Italian equities. 
‘I think we are witnessing a 
cultural change in attitudes 
in Italy,’ said Cesarini 


is the increasing perception 
that Italy will make it into 
the first wave of countries 
joining the new European 
single currency in 1999. 
Although the government 
has yet to reach a deal with 
the labour unions on 
reforming Italy’s costly 
welfare system, the 
economic recovery is now 
underway and significant 
progress has already been 
achieved in reducing 
inflation and putting public 
accounts in order. 

“Italian investors are 
being forced to change the 
composition of their 
portfolios,” explained 
Cesarini More and more 
small investors are moving 
into equities through 
mutual funds as bond yields 
continue to fall. This week 
the yield on three and five 
year government bands fell 
below 5 per cent and 30 year 


The government also sent 
an important signal to the 
market in the last few days 
by encouraging Italian, 
enterprises to resort more 
aggressively to equity risk 
capital rather than relying 
on traditional debt A new 
dual Income tax system for 
corporate profits has been 
introduced with big tax 
breaks for companies who 
reinvest their Earning s or 
issue new equity. And to 
stimulate more Italian 
companies to take the 
plunge and list themselves 
on the stock market, the 
government has slashed the 
tax rate to only 7 per cent 
for the first three years 
after flotation. 

Cesarini said that the 
challenge for the new 
privatised bourse is to 
attract in this balmy 
climate more middle sized 
Italian companies that have 


outgrown their family 
ownership structure. To be 
successful, the new bourse, 
together with the stock 
market regulator Consob 
and the monetary 
authorities, will have to 
introduce new corporate 
governance rules to make 
. the Italian market more 
transparent and efficient as 
well as simplifying red tape 
and reducing listing costs. 

Cynics still abound. Swiss 
Bank Corporation, for 
example, advises caution to 
its private clients. 
“Although the outlook for 
the Italian equity market 
has improved, we are 
recommending the market 
for aggressive investors 
only,” it said recently. 

But there appears to be a 
new resolve on the part of 
both the Italian authorities 
and market players to avoid 
missing the current 
opportunity to develop a 
credible Italian exchange. 
Many brokers and 
investment bankers suggest 
that the catalyst for change 
in fact occurred three years 
ago with what they call the 
“Gucci factor”. 

At the time, the I talian 
fashion and luxury goods 
house applied for a listing 
on the Milan stock 
exchange. This was refused, 
and Gucci went to New 
York and Amsterdam 
instead it has never looked 
back. What is more, several 
other promising Italian 
companies followed its 
example and set off for Wall 
Street, by-passing Milan. 

Now, with other 
well-known fashion houses 
and football clubs 
considering flotations, not 
to mention more traditional 
industrial enterprises, the 
Milan bourse is clearly 
intent in avoiding a repeat 
of the Gucci fiasco. 

Perhaps, after all, “la 
commedia e finita”. 
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How expats can 
legally avoid 

U K taxes 


There is a simple and legal way of reducing the amount of tax you wifi pay in the UK - simply move 
your UK savings to an offshore bank while you are living overseas. 

To help you see if you could benefit from this, try answering the following questions: 

1. Will you be overseas for a FULL UK TAX YEAR? 

2. Do you have SAVINGS IN THE UK? 

3. Do you have PROPERTY IN THE UK? 

^ 4. Do you have any INVESTMENTS IN THE UK? 

If you ticked 'yes' to the first two questions and one other, there's a good 
chance you may have a tax liability you could legally reduce by banking offshore. 

To find out more, contact Midland Offshore now, for a free copy of our brochure 
‘How to minimise your UK tax bill’ and details of the many benefits Midland Offshore can provide. 

<z> 

Midland Offshore 
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T he phone went just 

after 9am. T picked it np 
gingerly. It was either 
an enthusiastic 

cold-caller flogging an insurance 
policy for my video cassette 
recorder (all repairs covered 
for the next three years) or 
another nuisance call from the 
council about the parking 
tickets. 

* Bonjour , Nick. Qa uaV 1 
could not place the voice 
immediately. “It is Alain Dijon 
here.” I took a sip from my 
cappuccino (single estate, 
specially ground celuto nero 
beans grown at high altitude in 
the shade) and stammered out a 
response. It's not every day of 
the week that 1 hear from 
France's, perhaps Europe's, top 
chef, a man with six Michelin 
stars to his name. 

“I am very well,” be 
continued; “business is ton. 
The new restaurant will open 
soon. I am at one with ms-self 
and xny food. The fisherman is 
feeding sardines to the 
seagull. But I do need some 
advice." 


True Fiction 


Under the Golden Arch de Triomphe 

Nicholas Lander answers an emergency call in the search for a fast-food fix 


I gulped. A French chef 
seeking advice from an 
Englishman? Dijon may be 
cosmopolitan, but even he is 
fond of telling English food 
jokes (did you hear the one 
about the English cook and his 
native nettle salad?). What could 
he want? The answer came 
quickly enough. 

“Nick, let me explain. This has 
nothing to do with my 
restaurants but it could be 
much, much bigger, phts grand. 
Have yon got 10 minutes?" he 
asked. I spilt cappuccino an my 
trousers and reached for paper 
and pen. 

“About a month ago, 1 had a 
call from the marketing director 
at McDonald's. As yon know, 
man fivre, McDonald's is big in 


France but they are worried. 

The burger market is stagnant 
Customers are fearful of beef - 
you know that business at 
Burger King? 

"And this marketing ploy - 
the Golden Arch de Trio raphe - 
it has not worked. And they 
have other strange ideas, crazy 
ideas - Maison do McDonald’s - 
it won’t work. It is a burger bun 
without the meat But they are 
obsessed. They see the 
brasseries are packed seven days 
a week." 

I imagined the overnight 
transformation of McDonald’s 
Into places with waiter service 
and linen napkins. Good for the 
laundries. Or having to train the 
counter staff to be testy. "So, 
you don’t want a drink with 


your burger and your fries. 
What is wrong with you? I 
refuse to take your order. 
Merder 

“What they want,” Dijon 
explained, “Ss for me to come up 
with a gourmet gimmick that 

■will turn everyone back to the 
beefburger." 

"You mean a kind of Burger 
Rossini." I interrupted, 
referring to the composer’s 
innovative slice ot foie gras on 
top of a thick fillet of beer more 
than a century ago. 

“How did you guess?" ha 
replied. I held my silence. I had 
already noted, privately, that 
most French chefs Oka the idea 
of improving a dish by putting a 

piece of foie gras on top. 

“The slices, they would be 


easy for portion control," he 
continued excitedly, “and /oie 
gras factories are closing in 
France so it would help the 
provincial economy. Even the 
goose sings whan the moon is 
full." 

“Alain,” 1 replied, “1 am sure 
you would sell one or two of 
these McRostdni burgers, but 
that’s all - and anyway what 
about the rights groups? 

They would be barricading 
every McDonald’s in Britain 
and America within 48 hours. 
What else have you thought 
of?" 

“Well, then are (ruffles, of 
course. Not the white ones from 
Piedmont, naturally. They are 
successfully growing black 
truffles commercially, and I'm 


sure McDonald’s could buy them 
cheaply enough, and you would 
just sprinkle (hem [with a little 
garble and black pepper] on top 
of what Z imagined could be 
called the Dijon burger. The 
flavour, it would just explode in 
your mouth as you bit into the 
bun." 

I could see this kitchen 
superstar grinning with 
gustatory pleasure at his 
creation. “Too easy." I 
said. 

“What do you mean?" he 
asked. "It took me days to think 
of this- The composer does not 
write his symphony before the 
continental breakfast.” 

“I don’t mean too eas y to 
create ~ just too easy to imitate. 
After all, it would be a few black 


pieces of what you 
Jr most expensive mgrtduaL but 
it would be too easy for any 
papulous supplier arserver 

to substitute bhs of coloured 

diced Potato. The nw^Alajn 
Dijon would be t M 

-Nick, yoor wisdoms that of 

Baudelaire." Alain sighed, I 

hadn’t thought of the sabotage 
angle. And I suppose*** will 
say the same for my fin 31 
flourish — b small, round 
OvxeUes of wild mushrooms 
which would just fit on the 

***“1*111," I said, “and there are 
other problems. Most people do 
not know their girolles from 
their pi*ds de moutons ana 
hardly care. We are talking fast 
food here, but people need to 
know that each outlet ha s 

personality, charm, character . 

that certain something.” 

The line went quiet and I 
could sense that we were atone. 
“Yes. Nick. You are right The 
McMlchelin Guide. Two stars to 
Toulouse and three stars at that 


Metropolis 

Is this a playwright I see before me? 

With visitor numbers fallin g, Stratford-upon-Avon is relaunching its patron saint. Richard Wolffe reports 



R ound the comer from 
the Royal Shake- 
speare Company 
theatre in Strat- 
ford-upon- A von. 
beyond the Thespian Indian res- 
taurant, stands a new tourist 
shrine. To the ordinary passer-by. 
it may look like any other toy 
shop. But to the experienced eye 
of a three-year -old, it represents 
the cultural birthplace of “four 
technological babies who love 
each other very much”. 

Tinky Winky. Dipsy, Laa-Laa 
and Po might not sit happily 
alongside Anne Hathaway, Mary 
Arden and the rest of the Shake- 
speare clan. But at least the cud- 
dly Teletubbies, the astonish- 
ingly popular children's 
characters on British TV, have a 
growing following. The Ragdoll 
Shop - opened by the production 
company which films the Tele- 
tubbies in a nearby field - has 
become one of the most keenly 
sought-after attractions In Strat- 
ford this s umm er. 

Shakespeare, on the other 
f hand, seems to have lost the plot 
In the late 1970s. almost l.Sm vis- 
itors would file every year 
through the timber-framed house 
known as the Bard of Avon's 
birthplace. Today the figure is 
not much more than lm. 

Such waning fortunes are of 
deep concern to the Shakespeare 
industry, which earns more than 
£10Gm of income In the Warwick- 
shire town every year. Tourism 
officials do not know whether to 
laugh or cry at the Teletubbies’ 
success, having just branded the 
entire region “Shakespeare Coun- 
try". ‘ 

The Shakespeare Birthplace 
Trust - Britain's moral guard- 
ians of the Shakespeare proper- 
ties - plans to swim against the 
tide of tubbie custard with a 
£600,000 project to revive interest 
in their five Shakespeare-related 
properties, in the first overhaul 
of these national monuments 
since the second world war. 


tery cash, for which an applica- 
tion has been made, is neatly 
timed to coincide with the 
150th anniversary of the public 
purchase of the birthplace build- 
ing itself. In 1847, a public appeal 
raised £3,000 to buy the home of 
John Shakespeare, the glove- 
maker and William's father. 

Mass tourism had hardly been 
invented in Victorian times, but 
the tension between hype and 
history was just as st riki ng as it 
is in modern-day Stratford. The 
original advertisement for the 
auction described the house as 
“the truly heart-stirring relic of a 
most glorious period, and of 
England's Immortal bard". 

Ironically, the Victorians 
seemed to fear that the building 
would become a circus exhibit 
P.T. Barnum. who attended the 


auction, was rumoured to want 


The birthplace stayed put, but 
the circus lives on in its souvenir 
shop. There you can buy Shake- 
speare thimbles, T-shirts and a 
set of pillow cases emblazoned 
with: “We are such stuff as 
dreams are made on." 

Stratford embodies the best 
and worst of British heritage. 
The town is an unhappy mixture 
of the Tudor and the twee; Its 
20,000 residents are swamped 
with 2.5m visitors a year. The 
Birthplace Trust - with no state 
funding - is forced to divide its 
efforts between serious educa- 
tional studies and cut-throat com- 
petition for tourist income. 

The relaunch, for instahee. 
Involves a faithful reconstruction 
of a bourgeois Elizabethan Inte- 
rior. Experts in the period's furni- 
ture and fabrics have been widely 
consulted, and details drawn 


from recent studies of relics such 
as those from the wreck of the 
Mary Rose. Henry VHTs warship 
that sank in Portsmouth har- 
bour. 

The overall aim Is not just his- 
torical accuracy, but to provide 
increasingly demanding tourists 
with a “real-life" Shakespearean 
experience. 

Roger Pringle, director of the 
trust, says: "I think people’s 
expectations have changed. Fifty 
years ago visitors would not nec- 
essarily expect to be given a rea- 
sonably authentic experience of 
what l iving conditions were like 
when William was growing up. 
And there was less known about 
that level of Elizabethan society. 
The emphasis was very much on 
how the gentry lived." 

The only problem with recreat- 
ing Shakespeare's home Is that it 
relies on a lot of highly educated 
guesswork. Unlike similar house- 


holds in the area, no inventory 
exists of John Shakespeare’s pos- 
sessions on his death- Even the 
bard's own home, New Place, was 
pulled down in the I8th century 
by a clergyman who was annoyed 

I Stratford 
embodies the 
best and 
worst of 
British 
heritage 

by the tourists. Only the found- 
ations and two wells remain. 

The real-life Shakespeare Is 
notoriously, frustratingly elusive. 
Professor Stanley Wells, director 
of Birmingham University's 
Shakespeare Institute, points out 


that the most substantial evi- 
dence is an un-named grave in 
Holy Trinity church, his monu- 
ment and bust nearby, a will, and 
a record of taxes. But there axe 
no diaries and no letters - only 
the plays themselves give some 
idea of the man. 

This gaping hole of evidence 
piMqt little to early Shake- 
speare cult in Stratford. The 
actor-manager David Garrick is 
credited with the creation of the 
literary tourist sector in the town 
in 1769, when he held a special 
weekend celebration of the bard. 
Unfortunately, not a word of 
Shakespeare was recited over the 
two days, and even a procession 
of Shakespearean characters was 
rained off. 

Today, the Shakespeare indus- 
try wants more weekenders to 
sustain both its economy and its 
culture. No more day -trippers or 
tour bus travellers, who spend 


just a few hours and a few 
pounds in the town. They are the 
first to be tempted away by other 
attractions, including London's 
reconstructed Globe theatre in 
Southwark. The overall number 
of tourists in Stratford, matters 
less than the cash they are pre- 
pared to bring with them. 

Alex Holmes, director of the 
newly created South Warwick- 
shire Tourism company, says: 
“There Is a lot more competition 
for leisure time and leisure 
spending nowadays, and the heri- 
tage attractions have found it dif- 
ficult to compete with out-of- 
town shops and Sunday opening 
of DIY stores. 

"We want fewer day visitors 
and more two or three-night 
trips. Not only do those people 
spend more, but they are a differ- 
ent type of tourist, more inter- 
ested in the heritage of the 
area." 


Stratford Is only just waking 
up to the realisation that it has 
created a tourist trade which 
cares little about the very basis 
of its reputation. Yet even the 
low-brow tourists seem to make 
some attempt at book-reading, if 
only to follow the current produc- 
tion at the BSC. At Waterstones’ 
book store, sales of Shakespeare 
tomes are expressly tied to the 
BSC season. 

Edward Law, acting assistant 
manager, says: “We sell 40p 
idiots’ guides to the plays, which 
give brief d mafia of what is going 
on - they sell very well indeed. 
But the plays themselves are 
bought as keepsakes, including 
the. Oxford complete works of 
Shakespeare, which is the best- 
selling single volume. 

“I don’t know how much of it 
they understand, especially the 
Americans and Japanese. But at 
least they make the effort." 


The relaunch. Intended to be to uproot the building to the US. 
• largely funded by National Lot- 


W hen we moved to 
this farm 26 years 
ago, the previous 
owner was shooting 
an average of 17 leopards a year," 
Wayne Hanssen told us. We - a 
cosmopolitan group of guests - 
stood in a semicircle as the sun 
began to sink. The harsh yellow 
Namibian rocks became as deli- 
cately soft and golden as ripe 
apricots. 

He told us that, soon after the 
family’s arrival, bis father 
increased hunting on the 15,000- 
acre farm, and young Wayne and 
his sisters objected. An agree- 
ment was finally reached 
whereby if his children could 
stop leopards killing his calves, 
the father would stop shooting 
the leopards. 

A long period of research fol- 
lowed. Eight feeding tables were 
put up at the base of the moun- 
tains on either side of the farm. 
Hanssen gestured with a stick to 
a distant line of low hills, abd 
then sketched a map in the sand. 
Over six years they carried out 


Arcadia 

The day a leopard changed its spots 

Michael J. Woods finds it was done with modem technology - and some cow bells 


photo-ldentifi cation of the ani- 
mals feeding at these tables. 
Leppards, he told us, have char- 
acteristic face patterns, espe- 
cially the spots around their muz- 
zles; 32 were positively identified. 

Meanwhile, their investigation 
into calf mortality revealed that 
aardvarks were the indirect 
cause of death among calves less 
than six months old. Not that 
these rather bumbling, nocturnal 
ant-eaters with their big donkey 
ears and exaggerated pig-like 
snouts were running down and 
slaughtering young cattle in cold 
blood. 

No. a hungry aardvark looks 
for a suitable termite mound and 
sets about It with a will using its 


powerful limbs and sharp daws 
to dig down to the hundreds of 
thousands of Insects. Once 
satiated, he wanders off, leaving 
behind a large hole - the perfect 
pitfall for a calf which, trapped or 
injured, is then easy meat for the 
local leopard. 

- Armed with this knowledge, 
the family electrified a wire fence 
round an area with the fewest 
aardvark holes; here, cows and 
calves were kept until the off- 
spring were six months old. The 
number of calves killed plum- 
meted and Hanssen’s father 
agreed to stop shooting. 

The result was remarkable - 
exactly what zoologists would 
predict and blind prejudice and 


ill-founded rustic lore would 
deny. The number of leopards on 
the farm actually fell to around 
six individuals. These were the 
territory holders, living in a 
stable community. By killing 
leopards, farmers often remove 
the resident animals, the boss 
cats. 

W ithin six months," 
Hanssen explained, 
“more than 20 leop- 
ards move in for 
every one that is shot" 

The warmth was going from 
the day. A flock of guinea fowl 
cackled loudly from nearby scrub 
and a lone mongoose came trot- 
ting along the path- New cats 


mean more mouths to feed and, 
as they don’t know the area and 
wild prey can be difficult to 
obtain, veal features high on the 
menu, in effect, shooting leop- 
ards invites more on to the farm, 
so it pays to keep the residents 
and maintain the status quo. 

These were trapped and fitted 
with radio collars. Those which 
strayed off the farm, said Hans- 
sen sadly, were shot by the fami- 
ly's “unreconstructed" neigh- 
bours. He is finding it Impossible 
to persuade third generation 
farmers not to shoot an animal 
which, to them, is clearly m* inner 
a nuisance of itself. 

It was time for a different strat- 
egy - aversion therapy. Fit the 


cows with, bells, so fee theory 
goes, and then give fee leopards 
the treatment. 

One at a time, the cats were 
trapped and kept in captivity, 
leaving the territory open. This 
gives the family six weeks to 
indoctrinate the resident leop- 
ards before potential interlopers 
invade. 

Hanssen than allows the indi- 
vidual into a fenced area in 
which a small number of cattle 
wear collars wife bells an. The 
leopard is fitted with a special 
electric collar which gives it a 
shock whenever a switch is 
thrown; it is then released under 
observation into fee corral for 
short periods of time. Should, fee 


leopard threaten a cow here, it is 
given a jolt. 

“Eventually," surmised Hans- 
sen, “we will have leopards on 
the farm which will have been 
trained not to attack cattle when 
they hear fee bell tinkling." 

The shadows were lengthening 
and marabou storks, which had 
collected in the top branches erf a 
dead tree, added menacing sil- 
houettes to its already skeletal 
shape. 

I looked up at an old male 
leopard which had appeared on 
the skyline soon after we arrived. 
Now be was lolling languidly 
among the rocks, waiting for his 
evening snack to be put out at 
the regular baiting station; we 
were to watch him feed from a 
special hide. Would the ring of a 
bell be enough to stop 

him? • 
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